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Editorial  Notes. 


rpo  attempt  to  summarise  in  this  brief  space  the  activities  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year  would  be  impossible.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Reports  and  contributed  Articles  contained  in  this  Journal 
will  in  themselves  convey  some  idea  of  the  work  of  our  Members  in  all 
branches  of  Natural  History.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  research  carried  out  is  not  reported  in  these  pages.  The 
reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  Members  are  reluctant  to  record  their 
observations.  In'  view  of  the  extremely  interesting  communications 
which  are  made  at  our  meetings  this  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is 
desired  that  all  Members  having  interesting  facts  to  record  will  for¬ 
ward  details  to  the  Editor. 

In  publishing  The  London  Naturalist  this  year  without  making  an 
appeal  to  Members  for  donations  to  the  Publications  Fund  as  in  past 
rears,  the  Publications  Committee  are  endeavouring  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Society’s  Membership,  as  expressed  in  the 
results  of  the  referendum  on  this  subject.  There  appears  to  be  a 
unanimous  agreement  that  publication  shall  continue.  The  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  Members  has  always  engendered  a  feeling  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  some  quarters,  and  in  taking  this  step  and  whilst  maintaining 
The  London  Naturalist  at  its  present  size,  the  Publications  Committee 
trust  that  Members  will  remember  that  only  a  Minimum  Subscription 
is  fixed,  and  that  all  who  can  do  so  will  contribute  generously  to  the 
Society’s  Funds. 

After  two  years’  work  as  President  of  the  Society,  Miss  C.  E.  Long- 
field  has  retired  from  that  position.  As  she  is  the  first  lady  who  has 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  her  excellent  work 
in  that  capacity.  Under  her  careful  guidance  the  Society  has  made 
remarkable  progress,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be 
maintained  under  her  successor,  Mr  J.  E.  S.  Dallas. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  1932  a  public  appeal  was  launched  for 
funds  to  secure  the  preservation  of  a  part  of  Dungeness,  which,  as 
Ornithologists  know,  forms  a  natural  sanctuary  for  birds.  In  a  lesser 
degree  our  flora  is  likely  to  benefit  from  this  preservation  scheme,  and 
Members  were  therefore  asked  to  support  the  appeal.  The  Society 
undertook  the  task  of  circularising  its  Members  and  collecting  the  sub¬ 
scriptions,  which  we  are  pleased  to  note  amounted  to  £22  13s  6d. 

Although  Mr  Roland  Green  did  not  hold  his  usual  exhibition  this 
year,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  number  of  his  pic¬ 
tures.  Particularly  pleasing  were  some  small  drawings  of  Blue,  Coal 
and  Great  Tits ;  a  Thrush  so  life-like  that  its  failure  to  burst  into  song 
was  almost  disappointing;  a  charming  pair  of  Willow-War  biers  in 
characteristic  attitude ;  and  a  painting  of  a  Bullfinch  so  decorative 
that  anyone,  whether  a  bird-lover  or  not,  would  immediately  wish  to 
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possess  it.  Mr  Green’s  paintings  of  Geese,  Ducks  and  Waders,  with 
the  backgrounds  at  which  he  excels,  are  always  a  delight,  as  are  his 
representations  of  the  birds  of  prey  as  exhibited  in  his  pictures  of  the 
Goshawk,  Sparrowhawk  and  Peregrine  Falcon. 

We  have  not  received  any  notification  of  books  published,  or  in  course 
of  preparation,  by  our  Members,  although  some  valuable  contributions 
to  Entomological  knowledge  from  Messrs  C.  L.  Collenette  and  R.  B. 
Benson,  dealing  with  new  species  of  Lymantriidae  from  Uganda  and 
various  British  Sawflies  respectively,  have  been  noted,  as  has  also  the 
contribution  to  the  Ornithological  knowledge  of  the  Isle  of  Arran  by 
Mrs  Boyd  Watt  and  recorded  in  The  Scottish  Naturalist.  The  Messrs 
Lack’s  paper  on  “  Territory  in  Bird  Life  ”  read  before  the  Ornithological 
Section  was  published  in  extended  form  in  British  Birds ,  where  it  has 
aroused  much  attention. 

To  Dr  Helen  Mackay  we  offer  our  congratulations  on  her  election 
as  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval  College  of  Physicians.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  this  honour  has  been  accorded  to  a  woman,  and  is  a  worthy  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  her  work  with  the  Medical  Research  Council. 


READING  CIRCLES. 

It  is  perhaps  not  known  as  widely  as  it  might  be  that  various  scienti¬ 
fic  periodicals  are  circulated  amongst  groups  of  members,  who  share  the 
cost  of  the  annual  subscriptions.  By  this  means  any  member  can  keep 
in  touch  with  the  current  literature  of  his  special  subjects  at  a  small 
cost.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  at  present  circulated 
in  this  way,  with  the  approximate  annual  contribution  required  and  the 
name  of  the  member  responsible:  — 

Antiquity.  (Quarterly.)  W.  C.  Forster,  2  /  6. 

British  Birds.  (Monthly.)  Mrs  Clanchy,  2/6. 

Botanical  Society  and  Exchange  Club  of  the  British  Isles,  Beport. 

(Annual.)  G.  R.  A.  Short,  1/-. 

Entomologist.  (Monthly.)  R.  W.  Robbins. 

Entomologist’ s  Monthly  Magazine.  R.  W.  Robbins. 

Journal  of  Animal  Ecology.  (Half-yearly.)  Mrs  Clanchy,  2/6. 

North  Western  Naturalist.  (Quarterly.)  H.  J.  Burkill,  1/-. 


Reviews. 


Exploring  the  Animal  World.  Charles  Elton.  (G.  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.,  3/6.) 

J 

In  this  small  book  the  non-scientist  is  introduced  to  Nature  by  an 
ecologist,  shown  how  to  observe  and  how  to  help  scientists  in  the  solving 
of  their  problems.  Woodland  and  night  life  are  sketched,  an  outline 
of  a  survey  of  woodland  birds  being  included.  Protection  and  control 
are  sensibly  considered  in  the  chapter  on  sanctuaries.  Plagues  and  the 
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indiscriminate  introduction  of  species  to  and  from  foreign  countries  are 
discussed  in  tlie  final  chapter.  A  short  list  of  helpful  books  is  included 
to  which  we  suggest  might  be  added  Life  of  the  Wayside  and  TT  oodland 
by  T.  A.  Coward  (Warne). 

The  style  is  bright  and  clear  but  the  microphone  manner  creeps  in 
now  and  then,  reminding  us  that  the  book  is  based  on  broadcast  talks. 
It  is  well  produced  with  three  delightful  woodcuts. 


Darwin.  R.  W.  G-.  Hingston.  (Duckworth,  2/-.) 

We  can  cordially  recommend  this  little  work  in  every  way.  Within 
the  space  of  144  pages  of  clear  type  Major  Hingston  has  contrived  to  give 
not  only  a  neat  little  biography  of  England’s  greatest  naturalist,  but 
also  an  explanation  and  criticism  of  his  work  and  character.  The 
book  is  clearly  and  concisely,  and  at  the  same  time  forcefully,  written 
in  plain  English,  which  should  give  even  the  humblest  intellect  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  problems  which  the  scientific  world  has  so  long  been 
endeavouring  to  solve,  and  to  the  solution  of  which  Darwin  made  such 
a  great  contribution.  The  writer  is  no  slavish  worshipper  either  of 
Darwin  or  his  theories,  and  he  sets  out,  without  hesitation,  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  one  and  the  limitations  of  the  other,  but  the  work  remains  a 
clear  and  vivid  study  of  a  great  Englishman,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it 
fills  what  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  public  need. 


Dissection  or  the  Eabbit.  R.  H.  Whitehouse  and  A.  J.  Grove. 

(University  Tutorial  Press,  3/-.) 

For  the  teacher  and  also  for  the  student  of  Biology  this  little  hand¬ 
book  will  be  invaluable.  Of  handy  and  compact  form,  it  contains  in 
just  under  200  pages  a  wealth  of  information  dealing  with  the  subject 
from  the  care  and  choice  of  the  laboratory  equipment,  methods  of  study 
and  note-taking — so  often  the  stumbling  block — through  the  various 
steps  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
Rabbit.  For  comparison  purposes  details  of  the  skull  of  the  dog  are 
also  given.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  inclusion  of  a  section 
dealing  with  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  outlining  a  course  of 
reading  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  The  procedure  followed  in  the  class 
must  vary  with  the  individual,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  covered  by 
general  routine.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  laid  down  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  attempt  to  meet  this  difficulty. 


Toads  and  Toad  Life.  By  Jean  Rostand;  translated  from  the  French 
by  Joan  Fletcher.  (Methuen  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  7/6.) 

This  hook  can  be  recommended  to  the  serious  student  of  reptile  life. 
The  author  treats  verv  fullv  of  the  life  cvcle  of  the  Common  Toad,  in 
the  light  of  the  most  recent  biological  and  experimental  research. 

There  are  chapters  of  detailed  information  on  such  functional  pro¬ 
cesses  as  Pairing  and  Oviposition,  supported  by  copious  references  to 
scientific  investigation  in  Hybridisation.  The  chapter  on  Metamor- 
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phosis  elaborates  the  modern  view  of  the  importance  of  the  thyroid 
gland — even  in  Bufo  vulgaris. 

Valuable  and  complementary  chapters  deal  with  the  Toad's  protec¬ 
tive  poisons,  and  its  insect  parasites,  one  species  of  the  latter  being 
an  “  alternating  hermaphrodite.” 

The  translator  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  presentation  bearing  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  nice  discrimination  in  word  choice  which  conveys  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  meaning  necessary  to  a  work  of  this  description. 

There  are  eleven  photographic  illustrations,  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory. 


Papers  Read  to  the  Society. 


L|4HE  list  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings  held  in  1933  is  given  beloiv. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  our  grateful  thanks  to  those 
visitors  who  by  coming  to  lecture  to  us  added  so  much  to  our  enjoyment. 


Jan.  3 — “  S.  David’s,”  .  F.  K.  Hirst. 

Jan.  17- — “  Among  the  French  Alps,”  .  J.  E.  S.  Dallas. 


Feb.  7—“  Ecology  in  the  Field,”  ...  Prof.  E.  J.  Salisbury,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 
Feb.  21 — Annual  Exhibition. 

(1)  “  Holiday  Notes  from  Sicily,” 

Miss  A.  Hibbert-Ware,  F.L.S. 

(2)  “  The  Little  Grebe,”  .  P.  T.  Hartley. 

Mar.  7—“  The  Oxford  Bird  Census,”  .  W.  B.  Alexander,  M.A. 

Mar.  14 — “  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Royal  Mediaeval  Tombs,” 

L.  E.  Tanner,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

Mar.  21 — “  Two  Naturalists  in  the  High  Tatra,” 

Miss  Daphne  Aubertin,  M.Sc. 

April  4 — Bacot  Memorial  Evening. 

“  Some  Camera  Notes  on  Pond  Life,”  ...  Hugh  Main.  F.R.E.S. 
May  2 — “  Trail  Biding  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,” 

Miss  C.  E.  Longfield,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

May  23 — “  Holiday  Notes  on  Pembrokeshire  Birds,”  ? .  G.  Hopkins. 

June  20 — “  The  Mendips,  Quantocks  and  Between,”  .  J.  Ross. 

Sept.  19—  “  The  Geology  and  Associated  Flora  of  the  London  Basin,” 
E.  H.  Beard,  B.Sc.,  and  H.  J.  Jeffrey,  A.R.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

Oct.  3 — “  Gulls  in  the  London  Area,”  .  E.  C.  Ro wberrv. 

Oct.  17 — “  Butterfly  Hunting  in  South  Africa,” 

J.  B.  Hicks,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Nov.  21 — “  Norway.”  .  Miss  F.  Lingstrom. 

Dec.  5 — Annual  General  Meeting. 

President’s  Address:  “Travel,” 

Miss  C.  E.  Longfield,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 
Dec.  19 — “  S.  Sophia,  Constantinople,”  .  A.  E.  Henderson. 

On  November  7th  a  Film  Show  was  arranged,  when  five  reels  by 
British  Instructional  Films,  Ltd.,  were  shown, 
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PAPERS  READ  AT  SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

Jan.  10 — Ornithology.  “  Bear  Island  and  its  Birds,” 

D.  L.  Lack,  M.B.O.U. 

Jan.  24 — Entomology.  “  Butterfly  Collecting  in  South  Africa,” 

J.  B.  Hicks,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Feb.  14 — Ramblers.  “  The  Motives  for  Conduct  in  Living  Creatures,” 
J.  N.  Digues  Latouche,  M.T.C.E. 

Feb.  28 — Plant  Galls.  “  Andricus  furunailus .”  .  J.  Ross. 

Mar.  28 — Botany.  “  The  Flora  of  Northamptonshire,”  .*.  G.  Chester. 

April  11 — Ramblers.  “With  Dame  Nature  as  Godmother,” 

W.  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

April 25 — Archaeology.  “  S.  Mark’s,  Venice,”  .  G.  J.  B.  Fox. 

Mav  9— Botanv.  “  British  Medicinal  Plants,”  .  G.  R.  A.  Short. 

May  16 — Entomology.  “  Some  Notes  on  the  Hemiptera,” 

J.  D.  Gillett,  F.R.E.S. 

May  30 — Plant  Galls.  “  Discussion  on  Alternating  Generations,” 
Opened  by  H.  J.  Burkill,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

June  13 — Ornithology.  “Birds  of  the  Norwood  District,” 

F.  G.  Swayne,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.B.O.U. 

June  27 — Archaeology.  “  Tudor  Domestic  Mural  Paintings,” 

F.  W.  Reader. 

Sept.  12 — Ornithology.  “  Territory  in  Bird  Life,” 

H.  Lambert  Lack,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Sept.  26 — Entomology.  “  The  Study  of  Insects  from  a  New  Point  of 
View,”  ....' . .  Dr  N.  H.  Joy,  F.R.E.S. 


Oct.  10— Archaeology.  “  Hampton  Court,  Tudor,” 

Edward  Yates,  F.S.A. 

Nov.  14 — Botany.  “  Rushes  and  Sedges,”  .  R.  W.  Robbins. 

Nov.  28 — Ramblers.  “  Geology  as  a  Basis  for  Nature  Study,” 

W.  Platt. 

Dec.  12 — Plant  Galls.  “  The  Genus  Diplolepis ,”  . .  M.  Niblett. 
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THE  LONDON  NATURALIST. 


Council’s  Report,  1933. 


rpHE  Society  has  once  more  been  favoured  with  a  great  measure  of 
success  during  1933.  All  the  Sections  have  been  very  active  and 
as  a  result  of  their  labours  the  Science  of  Natural  History  has  been 
enhanced.  During  the  year  an  honour  was  conferred  upon  the  Society 
by  the  Royal  Entomological  Society,  on  whose  Council  our  President 
serves,  inviting  a  delegate  to  their  Centenary;  Mr  Robbins  attended, 
and  presented  an  Address.  The  Botanical  Curator,  Mr  L.  G.  Payne, 
has  been  thoroughly  organising  the  Herbarium. 

The  number  of  members  has  increased,  55  new  ones  having  been 
elected,  while  34  have  fallen  out,  leaving  a  nett  gain  of  21.  This  is 
not  so  good  as  in  previous  years,  but  seeing  the  depressed  times  through 
which  we  are  passing  a  check  might  be  expected.  Our  new  Associates 
total  14,  with  a  wastage  of  11,  showing  again  a  nett  increase,  this  time 
of  3.  The  average  attendance  at  indoor  meetings  has  been  65,  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  but  that  at  field  meetings  has  shown  a  marked 
increase. 

Mr  J.  B.  Foster  has  once  more, evolved  an  excellent  syllabus.  Special 
mention  should  perhaps  be  made  of  Miss  Longfield’s  paper  on  2nd  May, 
which  thus  revived  the  desirable  old  custom  in  our  Society  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  giving  a  Lecture  in  addition  to  the  Presidential  Address;  an¬ 
other  very  enjoyable  and  well-attended  meeting  was  the  Exhibition  of 
Cinematograph  Films  on  7th  November. 

The  Library  continues  to  thrive,  and  Messrs  Petlien  and  Mann  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  increased  use  to  which  it  is  being  put.  The 
Reading  Circles  are  still  highly  popular,  and  have  been  increased;  our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  organising  secretaries. 

The  London  Naturalist  was  published  rather  earlier  this  year,  and, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr  B.  T.  Ward  has  continued  to  maintain  its 
level  of  excellence ;  it  is  a  production  of  which  any  Society  may  well  be 
proud.  General  finance  lias  continued  satisfactory  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Treasurer’s  Report. 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  its  Honorary 
President,  the  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  whom  not  only  we,  but  the 
whole  Nation  mourn. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  urges  Members  and  Associates  to  send  yet 
more  of  their  Records  to  the  Society  so  that  its  utility  may  be  aug¬ 
mented,  and  do  all  they  can  to  gain  suitable  recruits  to  increase  its 
numbers.  t 

A.  B.  Hornblower,  Honorary  General  Secretary. 


librarians'  report. 
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Librarians’  Report,  1933. 


fJ^HE  librarians  are  pleased  to  report  that  steady  progress  has  been 
maintained,  both  with  regard  to  the  number  of  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  issued  to  the  members,  and  in  the  number  of  individual  members 
making  use  of  the  library. 

In  1932,  335  books,  magazines,  etc.,  were  issued  to  59  different  mem¬ 
bers.  This  year,  63  members  have  borrowed  369  books  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  classified  as  follows  : —Archaeology  7,  Biography  2,  Biology  2, 
Botany  11,  Entomology  98,  General  Natural  History  91,  Ichthyology  1, 
Ornithology  104,  Reptilia  1,  and  Reports  and  Transactions  of  Kindred 
Societies  52. 


Many  valuable  additions  to  the  library  were  received  from  members 
and  friends  during  the  year,  including  a  gift  of  25  volumes  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history  from  Mr  J.  A.  Simes,  O.B.E.,  a  miscellane¬ 
ous  collection  of  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  letters  and  book  illustrations, 
chiefly  concerning  Ornithology,  presented  by  Miss  E.  M.  Harting,  from 
the  collection  formerly  belonging  to  her  father,  the  late  Dr  J.  E.  Hart¬ 
ing,  and  11  unbound  volumes  of  The  Zoologist ,  from  Mr  R.  B.  Lodge, 
the  last-mentioned  gift  thus  completing  our  set  of  this  valuable  publi¬ 
cation,  with  the  exception  of  two  odd  monthly  parts. 

The  total  additions  for  the  year  amount  to  206  books,  magazines  and 
other  publications,  compared  with  275  in  1932  and  90  in  1931. 

With  the  annual  grant  made  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  some  of  the  periodicals  and  journals,  we  have  had  the  following 
eleven  volumes  bound: — Antiquity  (2  vols.),  Entomologists’  Monthly 
Magazine  (2  vols.),  Entomologist  (2  vols.),  Entomologists’  Record  (2 
vols.),  Essex  Naturalist  (2  vols.),  and  one  volume  of  The  Scottish 
Naturalist. 

In  the  library  there  is  a  typewritten  catalogue,  which  is  kept  up-to- 
date  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  cordially  invite  enquiries  from  both  old 
and  new  members  as  to  the  available  books  on  any  branch  of  natural 
history  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 


R.  W.  Pethen, 

E.  Mann, 

Honorary  Librarians. 
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THE  LONDON  NATURALIST. 


Archaeological  Section. 

REPORT  FOR  1933. 


^J^HIS  Section  lias  made  eleven  excursions,  during  which  several 
churches  have  been  visited,  also  the  Guildhall  Museum,  The  Temple, 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Hampstead  and  Hampton  Court. 

We  still  continue  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  the  Clergy 
of  the  various  churches  we  have  been  to,  notably  from  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Croydon — the  Rector  of  Chingford,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Smith — Vicar  of  Willes- 
den,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray  Walton — Vicar  of  Broxbourne,  who  all 
gave  us  most  interesting  addresses.  We  understand  that  one  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Murray  Walton’s  parishioners  has  just  written  a  Guide 
to  Broxbourne  Church,  in  which  he  expresses  liis  indebtedness  to  the 
Section  for  the  material  he  obtained  from  our  Broxbourne  Record.  Mr 
T.  Waddington,  F.S.A.,  led  us  over  the  Guildhall  Museum  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  recent  Roman  finds  in  the  City.  The  visit  to  the 
Temple,  arranged  by  Mr  Jehan  was  very  well  attended.  We  were  taken 
over  Chingford  Old  Church  by  Mr  0.  C.  Winmill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the 
architect  who  has  recently  restored  the  church  from  a  complete  ruin  to 
a  verj'  beautiful  building.  The  attendance  was  very  large  and  included 
a  few  members  of  the  Chingford  Branch  and  also  many  parishioners  who 
had  been  informed  of  our  visit  by  the  Rector.  Mr  J.  0.  Braithwaite 
kindly  invited  the  Section  to  tea.  Mr  Cocksedge  took  us  over  the  two 
very  interesting  churches  of  Shoreham  and  Otford,  and  Mr  Fox  acted 
as  guide  on  our  visit  to  Waltham  Abbey.  This  was  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Battersea  Field  Club.  Mr  L.  E.  Tanner,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A., 
Keeper  of  the  Muniment  Room,  Westminster  Abbey,  took  us  over  it 
and  also  the  Chapter  Library  and  showed  us  the  recent  alterations  to 
both  rooms  and  also  the  new  Gallery  connecting  them  which  has  been 
constructed  over  a  portion  of  the  East  Walk  of  the  Cloister.  Mr  Cock- 
sedge  took  us  over  the  Stained  Glass  section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum;  Mr  Forster  took  us  over  old  Hampstead  and  Hampton  Court. 
Mr  F.  Maud  kindly  invited  the  Section  to  tea  at  the  Hampstead  meet¬ 
ing. 

There  have  been  two  Record  visits  (1)  Broxbourne  and  (2)  Willesden. 
Both  of  these  Records  are  very  full  and  complete.  Miss  Browne  and 
Mrs  Pearce  very  kindly  invited  the  Section  to  tea  at  the  Willesden 
meeting. 

The  attendance  at  the  excursions  has  been  good,  the  average  being 
20  as  against  15  last  year. 

The  two  General  Lectures  provided  by  the  Section  were  (1)  “  S. 
Davids,”  by  Mr  F.  K.  Hurst,  and  (2)  “  S.  Sophia,  Constantinople,” 
bv  Mr  A.  E.  Henderson,  who  at  short  notice  kindly  took  the  place  of 
Mr  H.  Sands  who  was  unable  to  give  his  lecture  on  “  Norman  Castles." 

There  were  three  Sectional  papers,  (1)  “  S.  Mark's,  Venice,”  by  Mr 
Fox;  many  of  his  slides  were  made  from  photographs  which  the  R.I.B.A. 


BOTANICAL  SECTION. 
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allowed  Mr  E.  Yates  to  take  from  various  books  in  their  Library;  (2) 
“  Tudor  Domestic  Mural  Paintings,”  by  Mr  F.  W.  Reader.  His  lec¬ 
ture  followed  in  the  main  his  article  in  the  current  Archaeological  Jour¬ 
nal  and  was  illustrated  by  slides  and  some  drawings  he  had  made  of 
the  more  important  paintings;  (3)  “Hampton  Court — Tudor,”  by  Mr 
E.  Yates,  F.S.A.,  illustrated  from  slides  made  from  photographs  he 
had  taken. 

The  Section  numbers  78,  a  considerable  increase  on  last  year.  There 
have  been  no  changes  in  the  Officers  of  the  Section. 

W.  C.  Cocksedge,  Chairman. 

W.  C.  Forster,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Botanical  Section. 

REPORT  FOR  1933. 


rpHREE  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Section  have  been  arranged  during 
the  year,  one  to  hear  a  talk  by  Mr  G.  Chester  on  the  Flora  of 
Northamptonshire  and  two  specialised  papers,  one  on  “  British  Medi¬ 
cinal  Plants  ”  by  Mr  G.  R.  A.  Short  and  another  entitled  “  Rushes 
and  Sedges  ”  by  Mr  R.  W.  Robbins. 

The  excursion  syllabus  included  thirteen  outdoor  rambles ;  of  these 
six  were  of  general  interest  and  seven  were  hunts  for  special  plants  or 
groups  of  plants.  All  were  successful  in  achieving  their  objectives  with 
the  exception  of  the  elusive  Viola  canina  on  Stanmore  Common.  l)r 
Chandler’s  excursion  to  Surrey  was  not  only  successful  in  the  search 
for  Pilularia  but  the  opportunity  wras  taken  of  checking  De  Crespigny’s 
records  for  Reigate  Heath.  A  large  proportion  of  the  species  mentioned 
by  this  author  was  found  and  a  number  of  additions  were  recorded. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  excursions  has  been  15.5. 

The  Section  now  numbers  111  members,  21  of  whom  have  joined  this 
year. 

Mr  Payne  has  been  continuing  his  work  in  connection  with  the  over¬ 
haul  of  the  Herbarium  specimens. 

A  number  of  members  subscribe  to  a  special  fund  by  which  we,  as 
a  Section,  are  entitled  to  membership  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club, 
and  a  bound  copy  of  the  Reports  of  the  Club,  for  1931,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Library.  Additional  subscribers  to  this  fund  would  be 
welcomed. 

Records  of  plants  have  been  sent  to  the  recorder  and  he  would 
emphasise  the  need  for  new  recording  members  for  the  continuance  of 
this  work. 

Herman  Spooner,  Chairman. 

G.  R.  A.  Short,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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Entomological  Section. 

REPORT  FOR  1933. 


A  SUMMER  of  weeks  of  glorious  sunshine  went  far  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  student  of  insects,  and  those  who  were  able  to  get 
out  into  the  country  were  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  several  interesting 
species,  particularly  of  Limenitis  Camilla  and  Polygonia  c-cilbum  near 
London,  in  some  numbers. 

At  the  indoor  meetings  papers  were  read  as  follows  :  — 16th  May — 
££  Hemiptera,”  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  F.R.E.S.;  26th  September — ££  The 
Study  of  Insects  from  a  New  Point  of  View,”  by  Dr  N.  H.  Joy, 
F.R.E.S.;  17tli  October — !£  Butterfly  Hunting  in  South  Africa,”  by  J. 
B.  Hicks,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S. 

The  attendance  averaging  32  shows  a  welcome  improvement  on  re¬ 
cent  years. 


The  Annual  Exhibition  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  noticeable 
for  the  improved  display  made  by  the  Entomologists  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibitors  in  the  Section.  The  Committee  hope  that  this  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  maintained. 


The  Outings  carried  through  were  : — 28th  May — Horsley  for  Hamearis 
liLcina ;  4th  June — In  Kent  for  Theda  quercas ;  22nd  July- — Limps- 
field  for  Argynnis  paphia;  27th  August — Holmwood  Common;  9th 
September— Epping  Forest  Larva  Hunt. 

The  species  scheduled  for  observation  at  the  first  three  meetings 
were  duly  found,  and  other  interesting  records  were  made. 

The  usual  review  of  the  year’s  reports  of  the  species  of  butterflies 
seen  during  the  year  has  been  compiled  (see  p.  123). 

Other  Orders  of  insects  are  receiving  attention  from  some  of  the 
members,  and  exhibits  of  Diptera,  etc.,  have  been  shown  at  meetings. 
AVe  hope  this  form  of  enterprise  will  be  extended,  as  the  opportunities 
for  original  work  in  such  fields  are  plentiful. 

Mr  Aris,  the  Lepidoptera  Curator,  reports  that  the  collections  are 
in  good  order  and  condition,  but  he  again  wishes  to  draw  the  attention 
of  members  to  certain  gaps  in  the  cabinets  in  the  hope  that  those  who 
have  spare  specimens  will  communicate  with  him. 


R.  W.  Robbins,  Chairman. 

H.  J.  Burkill,  Honorary  Secretary. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL  SECTION. 
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Ornithological  Section. 

REPORT  FOR  1933. 


GENERAL. 

D  URiNG  the  year  tliree  Sectional  Meetings  were  held  at  which  the 
following  papers  were  read  to  the  Section: — 10th  January,  “  Rear 
Island  and  its  Birds,”  by  Mr  I).  Lambert  Lack,  M.B.O.U. ;  13th  June, 
“  Birds  of  the  Norwood  District,”  by  Dr  F.  G.  Swayne,  M.A.,  M.B., 
M.B.O.U.;  and  on  12th  September,  “  Territory  in  Bird  Life,”  bj7  Dr 
H.  Lambert  Lack,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

Members  of  the  Section  were  again  invited  this  year  to  continue 
their  observations  of  London’s  Starlings  and  their  roosts,  and  when 
the  replies  to  the  circular  have  been  received  it  is  anticipated  that 
some  very  interesting  information  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  continued  increase  in  the 
Section’s  membership,  which  now  numbers  247.  Resignations  during 
the  year  totalled  13,  while  44  new  members  have  been  enrolled. 

FIELD  MEETINGS. 

Twenty-five  Field  Meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year,  at  which 
the  average  attendance  has  been  16. 

The  districts  visited  have  included: — Amersham,  Tver  Heath  and 
the  Black  Park  in  Buckinghamshire,  Tring  Reservoirs,  Ivinghoe  Bea¬ 
con,  and  Wheathampstead  in  Hertfordshire;  Fyfield,  Epping  Forest, 
and  Wanstead  Park  in  Essex;  Bookham,  Effingham,  Wisley,  Headley, 
Hackhurst  Downs,  Windsor  Forest,  and  Pitch  Hill  in  Surrey ;  Halstow 
and  St  Mary’s  Marshes,  Downe  and  Farnborougli  in  Kent;  Ruislip, 
Harefield,  and  Perivale  in  Middlesex. 

The  total  number  of  species  identified  on  these  excursions  was  110 
and  included:- — Brambling,  Woodlark,  Willow  Tit,  Grasshopper  Warb¬ 
ler,  Gadwall,  Pintail,  Scaup,  Goosander,  Smew,  Green  Sandpiper,  Green- 
shank,  and  Golden  Plover. 

RECORDING  SYSTEM. 

The  Section’s  system  of  recording  came  under  the  review  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  year,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  standing 
Recording  Sub-Committee  it  was  decided  to  re-affirm  the  original  aim 
“  to  make  a  complete  list  with  full  notes  and  records  of  the  birds  found 
in  the  Society’s  district,”  and  that  in  addition  the  list  should  hence¬ 
forth  consist  of  records  from  1st  January  1900  only.  An  Annual  Report 
will  be  published  under  counties  giving  records  which  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  .members  and  also  those  published  elsewhere  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  Society’s  area. 

It  was  considered  that  the  utility  derived  from  dividing  the  Society’s 
area  into  divisions  had  now  ceased  and  this  method  of  ornithological  re¬ 
cording  will  be  abandoned  in  future. 
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It  is  proposed  to  ask  members  to  make  intensive  studies  of  particular 
species  as  has  recently  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Heron  and  Great 
Crested  Grebe  with  marked  success,  and  although  interesting  records 
of  all  species  will  be  welcomed,  it  is  hoped  that  members  will  also  co¬ 
operate  as  enthusiastically  in  this  method  of  study  as  they  have  in 
sending  in  records  of  field  observations  of  all  species  noted  in  the 
Society’s  area. 

RINGING. 

Very  satisfactory  results  are  shown  from  the  activities  of  members 
who  assist  in  the  British  Birds  Ringing  Scheme.  An  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  giving  fuller  details  will  be  found  on  page  121. 

READING  CIRCLES. 

The  Reading  Circles  are  an  increasingly  popular  side  of  the  Sec¬ 
tion’s  activities  and  this  year  a  further  Circle  has  been  started  for 
British  Birds ,  which  is  now  read  by  56  members. 

The  Scottish  Naturalist  is  also  subscribed  for  by  16  members,  and 
at  the  request  of  several  members  a  Circle  was  instituted  for  the  Journal 
of  Animal  Ecology,  which  is  now  read  by  15  members. 

BOOK  FUND. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  instituted  last  year  of  purchasing 
standard  Ornithological  works  and  presenting  them  to  the  Society’s 
Library,  the  Committee  authorised  the  purchase  of  the  following 
book: — The  Biddle  of  Migration,  W.  Rowan. 

S.  Austin,  F.Z.S.,  Chairman. 

D.  H.  Clanchy,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Plant  Galls  Section. 

REPORT  FOR  1933. 


rj^HREE  dates  allotted  to  this  Section  for  Sectional  Meetings  were 
utilised  for  critical  papers  on  the  selected  subjects.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  main  portion  of  Mr  Ross’s  paper  on  Andricus  furunculus 
(Beyer.)  Kieff.,  which  was  read  on  28th  February,  will  be  published  in 
this  year’s  London  Naturalist.  On  30th  May  Mr  Burkill  dealt  with 
Parthenogenesis  as  a  Factor  in  Alternating  Generations,  and  on  12th 
December  Mr  Niblett  discussed  the  Genus  Diplolepis. 

The  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  shown  a  slight  improvement 
over  the  figures  of  recent  years. 

Nine  of  the  ten  proposed  Outings  were  duly  carried  out  and  only 
one  was  seriously  interfered  with  by  weather.  The  places  visited  were  : 
— Epping  Forest,  13th  May;  Bookham  Common,  20th  May;  Wimbledon 
Common,  24th  May;  Ranmore  Common,  27th  May;  Abbey  Wood,  10th 
June;  Epsom  Downs,  19th  August;  Holmwood  Common,  27tli  August; 
Ockham  Common,  16tli  September;  Headley,  30th  September. 


ramblers’  section.  19 

The  attendance  at  all  these  was  small  and  we  should  welcome  an 
influx  of  younger  workers  in  a  branch  of  the  Society’s  activities  which 
gives  such  opportunities  for  original  investigation,  and  we  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  localities  visited  usually  offer  objects  of  interest 
to  both  Botanists  and  Entomologists. 

In  spite  of  this  small  attendance  a  lot  of  good  work  was  done  in  the 
field,  and  several  interesting  specimens  were  noted,  some  of  them  ap¬ 
parently  new  to  Britain,  and  possibly  new  to  science.  Further  details 
of  these  are  included  in  a  list  compiled  for  The  London  Naturalist 
(p.  99). 

A  start  has  been  made  with  a  collection  of  mounted  specimens  for 
the  Society,  which  have  been  placed  at  Keppel  Street  under  Mr  Nib- 
lett’s  curatorsliip.  He  will  be  pleased  to  receive  further  additions  to 
make  the  collection  a  representative  one. 

In  The  Entomologist  for  July  Mr  Niblett  gave  a  resume  of  his 
experiences  in  breeding  out  the  British  Gall-causing  Cynipidac ,  with 
the  dates  of  their  emergences.  Members  may  find  this  piece  of  original 
investigation  very  useful  to  them  in  their  own  work.  Another  paper 
by  Mr  Niblett,  “  Plant  Galls  and  their  Causers,”  lias  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society. 

J.  Ross,  Chairman. 

H.  J.  Burrell,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Ramblers’  Section. 

REPORT  FOR  1933. 


E  LEVEN  rambles  have  been  held ;  attendance  at  these  has  varied 
between  four  and  fifteen,  the  average  being  ten,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  on  that  of  last  year. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  leaders  of  these  rambles  for  finding  the 
pleasantest  foot-paths — often  nearly  forgotten — leading  to  quiet  cor¬ 
ners  and  beauty  spots  in  the  country  around  London.  Many  things  of 
interest  have  been  seen  on  these  excursions,  as,  for  example,  the  Dart- 
ford  W  arbler,  discovered  in  a  new  locality.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  Geological  ramble  to  Hampstead  Heath,  conducted  by  Mr 
William  Platt. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held  at  Headquarters.  At  one  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr  F.  N.  Digues  Latouclie  on  “  The  Motives  for  Conduct  in 
Living  Creatures,”  followed  by  a  discussion,  and  at  the  other  a  lantern 
lecture,  entitled  “  With  Dame  Nature  as  Godmother,”  was  given  by 
Mr  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S. 

The  Section  continues  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Federation  of  Rambling 
Clubs. 

A.  Capleton,  Chairman. 

E.  L.  King,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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Chingford  Branch. 

REPORT  FOR  1933. 


the  whole,  1933  has  been  a  satisfactory  year.  A  number  of  Branch 
Associates  resigned,  but  the  balance  was  almost  exactly  restored  by 
the  newcomers.  Eight  indoor  meetings  were  held,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  averaged  25.  At  these  .meetings,  ten  papers  were 
given,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Most  of  them  were 
illustrated  either  by  lantern  pictures  or  by  actual  specimens.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  were  the  following: — “Gilbert  White,  the  Man 
and  his  Work,”  R.  W.  Pethen ;  “Close  to  Birds,”  H.  N.  Southern; 
“  Spiders,  their  Life  History  and  Habits,”  E.  A.  Robins;  “  The  An¬ 
cestry  of  Man,”  W.  D.  Northway;  “  Plants  of  Epping  Forest,”  J.  Ross; 
“  Plants  of  the  Coal  Period,”  J.  F.  Hayward;  “  Swallow-tail  Butter¬ 
flies,”  E.  B.  Pinniger;  “  Some  Forest  and  Marsh  Birds,”  P.  J.  Han¬ 
son;  “  Trail  Riding  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,”  Miss  C.  E.  Longfield. 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.;  “  Friends  and  Foes  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,”  Mrs  Stuart  Boardman. 

As  in  previous  years,  Miss  M.  L.  Matliieson  supplied  monthly  records 
of  the  weather,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Branch  are  due  to  her  for  her 
interesting  observations. 

Two  outdoor  meetings  were  arranged,  but  these  were  poorly  attended. 


John  F.  Hayward,  Local  Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS  EXCHANGED. 
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Publications  Exchanged. 


“  VJTHE  London  Naturalist  ”  is  sent  to  the  following  Societies  and 
Institutions  from  whom  we  receive  publications  in  exchange:  — 

Belfast  Naturalists’  Field  Club. 

Cambridge  Bird  Club. 

Carlisle  Natural  Historv  Societv. 

« j  «/ 

Cardiff  Naturalists’  Society. 

Cheltenham  College 'Natural  History  Society. 

Christ’s  Hospital  Natural  History  Society. 

Croydon  Natural  History  Society. 

Eton  College  Natural  History  Society. 

Essex  Field  Club. 

Felsted  School  Scientific  Society. 

Hampstead  Scientific  Society. 

Hastings  and  St  Leonards  Natural  Historv  Societv. 

Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society. 

Isle  of  Wight  Natural  Historv  Societv. 

La  Societe  Guernesiase. 

Marlborough  School  Natural  History  Society. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society. 

North  Western  Naturalist. 

Oxford  Ornithological  Society. 

Rugbv  School  Natural  Historv  Societv. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

South  of  England  Entomological  Society. 

Torquay  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Vasculum. 

L’niversity  of  California. 

Lloyd  Library,  Cincinnati. 

Entomological  Society  of  Ontario. 

Zoological  Museum  of  Academy  of  Science,  Leningrad. 

M.  E.  Saltikoff — Shedrin  State  Public  Library.  Leningrad. 

Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  Estudios,  Madrid. 

Italian  Ornithological  Review. 

Royal  University  Library,  Upsala. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Smithsonian  Institute.  Washington. 

Bureau  of  Government  Laboratories,  Manila. 

Academie  Malgache. 

Natural  History  Museum.  Vienna. 

Ohara  Institute  for  Agricultural  Research.  Japan. 
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List  of  Members. 

(Corrected  up  to  Sth  May  1934.) 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  Members  will  inform  the  Secretary  as 
soon  as  possible  of  any  change  of  address. 


Honorary  President: 

Prof.  Sir  F.  Gowland  Hopkins,  M.A.,  M.D., 


F.R.C.P.,  P.R.S. 


Hon.  Vice-Presidents: 


Sir  Lawrence  Chubb.  Prof.  M. 
F.  J.  H anbury,  F.L.S.,  F.R.E.S. 


Greenwood,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P. 
J/.  B.  Prout.  F.R.E.S.  J.  Ross. 


Honorary  Members: 

1933  Bryce,  E.  J.,  Nelson  Road,  Killara,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  (Zoo.) 

1894  Burrows,  Rev.  C.  R.  N.,  F.R.E.S.,  The  Vicarage,  Mucking,  Stan- 
ford-le-Hope,  Essex.  (Lep.) 

1927  Le  Souef,  A.  S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  R.A.O.U.,  Taronoga  Zoological  Park 
Trust,  Sydney,  Australia. 

1899  Massey,  Herbert,  M.B.O.U.,  F.R.E.S.,  Ivy  Lea.  Burnage,  Dids- 
bury,  Manchester.  (Lep.,  Orn.,  Ool.) 


Members : 

1892  Adkin,  R.,  F.R.E.S.,  Hodeslea,  Meads,  Eastbourne.  (Lep.) 

1929  Aldis,  Miss  J.  B.  W.,  72  Longton  Grove,  West  Hill,  Sydenham, 
S.E.26.  (Orn.,  R.) 

1925  Aldred,  Miss  B.  A.,  30  Parliament  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W.3. 

1927  Aldred,  Miss  K.  V.,  5  Ladbroke  Court,  Ladbroke  Gardens,  Not- 

ting  Hill,  W.ll.  (Arch.,  Orn.) 

1922  Aldred,  Miss  M.,  Flat  5,  21  Ladbroke  Gardens,  Notting  Hill, 
W.ll.  (Orn.) 

1928  Alexander,  0.  A.,  23  New  Cavendish  Street,  W.l.  (Ent.) 

1932  Angell,  Miss  Tv.  W.,  at  104  Broxholm  Road,  West  Norwood, 
S.E.27.  (Orn.,  Ent.,  R.) 

1932  Arbon,  Mrs  J.  A.,  Brookside,  Eversley  Park  Road,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N.21.  (Arch.) 

1925  Archbould,  R.  S.,  Forest  Way,  Loughton,  Essex.  (Orn.) 

1915  Aris,  E.  A.,  F.Z.S.,  9  Oak  Avenue,  Priory  Road,  Hornsey,  N.8. 
(Lep.) 

1931  Aris,  Kenneth  A.,  9  Oak  Avenue,  Priory  Road,  Hornsey,  N.8. 

(Ent.,  Orn.) 

1932  Arnold,  Miss  W.,  43  The  Quadrant,  Wimbledon,  S.W.19.  (Orn.) 

1933  Asana,  R.  D.,  M.Sc.,  Plant  Physiology  Department,  Imperial 

College  of  Science,  S.  Kensington,  S.W.7.  (Bot.) 

1892  Austin,  S.,  F.Z.S.,  43  Darenth  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N.16.  (Orn., 
Arch.,  R.) 
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1931  Axford,  W.  G.,  Surgeon  Rear  Admiral,  C.B.,  F.L.S.,  27  St 
George’s  Mansions,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.l.  (Bot.) 

1931  Back,  Dr  Marjorie,  23  Seymour  Road,  Hampton  Wick,  Surrey. 

(Bot.,  Orn.) 

1934  Baggaley,  W.,  12  Ashridge  Close,  Kenton,  Harrow,  (Orn.) 

1929  Baggallay,  Miss  J.,  11  Ridgway  Place,  Wimbledon,  S.W.19. 
(Orn.) 

1929  *Bagnall,  R.  S.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  9  York  Place,  Edinburgh.  (PI. 

G. ,  Ent.,  Bot.) 

1927  Baily,  Miss  A.  R.,  F.Z.S.,  Cressex  Lodge,  Binfield,  Berks. 

(Arch.,  Bot.,  Orn.,  Ent.,  PI.  G.,  R.) 

1924  *Baker,  E.  C.  Stuart,  J.P.,  O.B.E.,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U., 

H. F.A.O.U.,  6  Harold  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19.  (Orn.) 
1927  Barclay-Smith,  Miss  P.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  Park  Lodge,  Hervey 

Road,  Blackheath,  S.E.3.  (Orn.) 

1930  Barton,  Wm.  C.,  43  Rosary  Gardens,  S.  Kensington,  S.W.7. 

(Bot.) 

1933  Bastian.  Miss  S.,  49  Tavistock  Square,  W.C.l. 

1932  Bastick,  Miss  M.  E.  S.,  81  Gnnterstone  Road,  Baron’s  Court, 

W.14.  (Bot.) 

1903  *Battlev,  Mrs,  21  Creswick  Road,  West  Acton,  W.3. 

1932  Bayliss,  C.  V.,  14  Conan  Mansions,  West  Kensington,  W.14. 
(Arch.) 

1915  Bayne,  Charles  S.,  Room  303,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
E.C.4.  (Orn.) 

1931  Beeker-Bingham,  N.  F.,  141  Half-Moon  Lane,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.24. 

(Orn.,  Ent.) 

1926  Benn,  Miss  A.,  68  South  Esk  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E.7.  (Orn., 
Ent.,  PI.  G.) 

1932  Bennett,  Miss  H.,  415  Addison  House,  Grove  End  Road,  St 

John’s  Wood,  N.W.8.  (Bot.,  R.) 

1931  Benson,  Mrs  R.  B.,  Dellfield,  Featherbed  Lane,  Felden,  Boxmoor, 

Herts.  (Orn.,  Bot.) 

1929  *Benson,  R.  B.,  M.A.,  F.R.E.S.,  F.Z.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural 

History),  South  Kensington,  S.W.7.  (Bot.,  Orn.,  Ent.,  esp. 
Sawflies.) 

1932  Bentham,  C.  H.,  Thurslev,  Kingswood  Road,  Tadworth,  Surrey. 

(Orn.) 

1932  Binley,  Miss  E.  M.,  207  Grove  Lane,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.5.  (Orn.) 

1932  Blackmore,  A.,  6  Doughty  Street,  W.C.l.  (Bot.) 

1930  Blair,  K.  G.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.E.S.,  120  Sunningfields  Road,  Hendon, 

N.W.4.  (Ent.) 

1926  Blezard,  Miss  R.,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  117  Sloane  Street,  S.W.l. 
(Orn.,  Bot.) 

1933  Bomford,  Miss  N.,  13  Theobalds  Road,  W.C.l.  (Orn.,  R.) 

1933  Bonnett,  Mrs  E.  G.,  43  Forest  Court  Flats,  Snaresbrook  Road, 
Snaresbrook,  E.ll.  (Arch.,  Bot.,  R.) 

1933  Bonus,  Miss  A.,  28a  Nevern  Place,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W.5.  (Orn.) 
1933  Booth,  H.  P.,  B.A.,  5  Snow  Hill,  E.C.l.  (Orn.) 
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1932 

1902 

1910 

1934 


1933 


1930 


1934 


1933 


1916 


1932 


1933 


1926 
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1915 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1928 

1912 

1926 

1933 
1932 


1932 


1930 

1932 

1931 

1931 


Bowtell,  J.  J.,  238  York  Road.  Southend-on-Sea,  Essex. 
Braithwaite,  Miss  D.  M.,  18  Warren  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Orn.) 

Braithwaite,  J.  0.,  18  Warren  Road,  Chingford,  E.4.  (Micr., 
Bot.,  Ent.) 


Braithwaite.  Yl iss  X.  A..  18  Warren  Road,  Chingford,  E.4. 

Brandenberger.  H.,  May  Cottage.  Bounds  Green  Road,  Bowes 
Park.  X.ll.  (Orn.)' 

Brazil,  Miss  F.,  60  Hampstead  Way,  Golders  Green,  N.W.ll. 
(Orn.) 

Brend,  Wm.  A..  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  14  Bolingbroke  Grove,  Bat¬ 
tersea.  S.W.ll.  (Arch.,  Orn.,  R.) 

Brine,  C.  R.  T.,  16  Risingholme  Road,  Wealdstone,  Harrow. 
Middlesex.  (Orn.) 

Bromley,  Miss  B.,  24  Crescent  Mansions.  Ronalds  Road.  High¬ 
bury,  N.5.  (Orn.,  R.) 

Brown,  A.,  F.Z.S.,  44  Ravensdale  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  X.16. 
(Orn.,  Arch.,  Geoh.  R.) 

Brown,  Miss  E.  P..  22  Harrington  Road,  S.  Kensington,  S.W.7. 
(Orn.) 

Brown,  Miss  M.  M..  104  Edenbridge  Road.  Bush  Hill  Park,  En¬ 
field.  Middlesex.  (Orn..  Ent.,  Bot.) 

Browne,  Miss  C.  H..  219  Harlesden  Road,  X.W.10.  (R.,  Arch., 

Bot.) 

Burgham,  Miss  J.  E.,  32  Queen’s  Court,  Hampstead  Way,  N.W.ll. 
(Orn.) 

Burkill,  H.  J.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  3  Newman’s  Court,  Cornhill, 
E.C.3.  (PI.  G.,  Lep.,  Bot.,  Geol.,  Orn.,  R.) 

Burton.  M..  M.Sc.,  F.Z.S..  25  Wellesley  Road,  Twickenham, 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Glow-worm, 

Lampyris  noctiluca  L. 

By  Robert  W.  Pethen. 

A  BOUT  thirty  years  ago,  while  staying  on  a  farm  in  Berkshire,  I 
met  with  my  first  example  of  “  these  stars  of  the  earth  and 
diamonds  of  the  night.” 

The  beautiful  greenish  light  displayed  by  this  small  insect  filled  me 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  so-called  “  worm.” 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  read  many  books  and  articles  on  the 
subject,  and  learned  that  “  about  forty  species  of  Glow-worms  and 
Fireflies  are  known  to  occur  in  Europe  ”  (1)  and  that  our  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  of  these  luminous  insects  is  Lampyris  noctiluca  L.,  the  British 
Glow-worm,  which  is  a  member  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  or  Beetles. 

I  also  soon  discovered  that  at  that  time  scarcely  any  two  writers 
agreed  in  the  details  of  the  life-history  of  this  little  creature,  so  having 
failed  to  gain  the  required  information  from  hooks,  I  determined  to  try 
to  rear  some  specimens  of  the  glow-worm  myself. 

In  August,  1906,  I  brought  home  from  Kent  my  first  glow-worm, 
which  proved  to  be  a  larva,  and  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  alive  for 
over  ten  months. 

In  the  autumn  of  1908  a  friend  sent  me  two  more  larvae  from  Devon¬ 
shire,  while  another  friend  also  presented  me  with  two  from  the  moors 
of  Kirkcowan,  in  Scotland. 

From  that  time  onwards  I  have  kept  varying  numbers,  in  different 
stages  of  development,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  I  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rearing  any  specimens  from  the  ovum  or  egg-stage  to  the 
imago  or  perfect  insect. 


LIFE-HISTORY. 
the  ova  or  eggs. 

The  eggs  of  the  glow-worm  are  pale  yellow,  spherical  in  shape,  and 
show  a  faint  light  when  moistened  and  held  in  a  dark  place.  They 
are  generally  deposited  on  damp  moss  or  about  the  roots  of  grass,  this 
appearing  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  the  situation 
is  a  moist  one,  for  extreme  dryness,  I  find,  is  fatal  to  this  insect  in 
all  stages  of  its  existence. 

From  my  notes  I  find  that  the  eggs  were  usually  deposited  about 
the  middle  of  June.  I  have  one  record,  however,  of  5  eggs  being  laid 
by  an  unpaired  female  on  May  26th,  and  another  instance  where  the 
first  eggs  did  not  appear  until  July  6th,  but  against  these  two  records, 
nineteen  different  females  began  laying  on  the  following  dates  in  June  : 
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13th  14th  15th  16  th  18tli  22nd  23rd  24th 
21535111 
This  gives  June  16th  as  the  average  date  for  the  first  eggs. 

In  “  Notes  on  the  Glow-worm,”  by  Messrs  Priske  and  Hugh  Main 
(2)  the  authors  state  that  “  Laid  during  the  third  week  in  July,  the 
eggs  commenced  to  hatch  on  August  28th.” 

The  dates  quoted  are  later  than  any  of  my  records,  but  the  period 
of  incubation  given  (37  to  40  days)  agrees  more  closely  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  twelve  examples,  of  which  I  have  full  details: 

Table  showing  periods  of  incubation  of  12  batches  of  eggs ;  giving 
an  average  of  35  days  : 

No.  of  Days,  - .  31  32  33  35  36  37  41 

Batches  of  Eggs,  .  2  2  1  1  2  3  1 

There  appears  to  be  still  greater  variation  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  individuals,  even  in  those  of  the  same  batch. 

Only  40  to  50  eggs  were  produced  by'  some  females,  but  I  have  a 
record  of  169  from  one,  and  no  less  than  379  from  two  kept  together. 

In  1912  I  obtained  1112  eggs  from  eleven  females,  giving  an  average 
of  101  each.  In  1914  one  female  laid  106  eggs  between  June  7th  and 
15th,  an  early  date,  bjT  the  way;  while  in  1921  nine  females  produced 
824  eggs,  an  average  of  91.5  each. 

THE  LARVA. 

The  percentage  of  larvae  hatched  also  varies,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  artificial  conditions  under  which,  my  specimens  were  kept. 

I  have  only  one  record  of  100%,  when  83  larvae  emerged  from  83 
eggs  laid  in  June,  1912,  the  next  highest  being  166  larvae  from  the  169 
eggs,  already  mentioned,  giving  98%.  237  eggs  laid  by  three  females 

produced  207  larvae,  or  87.34%,  and  160  eggs  deposited  by  two  females 
resulted  in  132  larvae,  or  82.5%. 

When  the  larvae  first  appear  they  are  no  more  than  |  of  an  inch 
in  length  and  pale  yellow,  but  after  two  or  three  hours’  exposure  to  the 
air,  they  become  almost  black,  which  is  their  normal  colour  throughout 
their  larval  existence. 

Out  of  a  total  of  840  larvae  hatched  in  1912,  three  were  light  fawn 
instead  of  the  usual  black. 

Two  of  these  interesting  varieties  died  within  a  month.  I  exhi¬ 
bited  the  other  with  a  few  normal  specimens  to  show  the  contrast  in 
colour,  to  Mr  Hugh  Main  and  other  members,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society ,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26th,  1912.  This  specimen  was  still  alive  on  the  following  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  but  died  shortly  afterwards. 

These  tiny  larvae  can  emit  a  proportionately  bright  light  the  moment 
they  escape  from  the  egg.  They  also  have  a  large  appetite  for  their 
size  and  continue  to  feed  upon  slugs  and  snails  until  the  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

The  natural  food  of  the  glow-worm  larvae  having  vanished,  they  also, 
following,  the  example  of  the  slugs  and  snails,  creep  away  into  cracks 
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and  crannies,  remaining  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  torpor  throughout 
the  winter. 

A  spell  of  mild  weather  will  sometimes  cause  the  larvae  to  become 
active  again,  like  many  hibernating  creatures,  and  I  think  we  can  in 
this  way  account  for  the  records  of  glow-worms  having  been  seen  in  such 
unseasonable  times  as  “  early  in  March  ”  and  “  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,”  for  the  normal  season  for  the  appearance  of  the  full  glow  of  the 
adult  females’  light  is  June  and  July. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  glow-worm’s  existence  is  spent  in  the 
larval  stage,  which  may  last  for  a  period  of  9  or  10  months,  or  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  another  year  or  even  longer,  but  this  is  a  point  to  which 
T  will  refer  later. 

As  the  larva  increases  in  size,  so  it  moults,  or  casts  its  skin,  and 
instead  of  the  skin  splitting  in  a  line  down  the  back,  as  in  the  larvae 
of  Lepidoptera  and  of  most  Coleoptera,  a  slit  on  each  side  of  the  first 
three  segments  is  made,  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  surfaces. 
The  larva  then  draws  its  head  from  out  of  the  skin  which  had  covered 
it,  and  the  whole  body  is  extricated  through  the  aperture  thus  made. 

For  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  the  larva  appears  to  be  very 
feeble  and  inactive  and  is  a  delicate  pale  green  and  pink.  These  colours 
afterwards  change  to  black  and  light  brown  respectively. 

The  two  spots  under  the  hinder  end  of  the  larva,  from  which  the  light 
shines  forth,  gradually  increase  in  size  and  brilliancy  as  the  insect  grows, 
until  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  without  a  close  examination,  whether 
the  light  shining  in  the  grass  proceeds  from  a  larva  or  an  adult  female, 
but  on  a  nearer  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  light  of  the  larva  is  more 
greenish  than  that  of  the  adult  female.  This  is  a  fact  that  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  writers,  who  state  that  the  light  is 
shown  by  the  female  insect,  whereas  actually,  the  light  is  emitted  from 
the  eggs,  larva,  pupa  and  male  insect,  as  well  as  by  the  female. 

Now  in  addition  to  being  able  to  generate  its  own  light,  the  larva 
of  the  glow-worm  is  provided  with  a  wonderful  cleaning  apparatus.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  snails  and  slugs  are  the  natural  food  of  the 
larvae,  and.  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  latter  would  soon  be 
so  smeared  with  the  slime  and  mucus  that  exudes  from  the  bodies  of 
these  molluscs,  that  they,  the  larvae,  would  be  unable  to  crawl,  and 
their  bodies  would  become  covered  with  dirt  and  dust.  To  guard  against 
this  undesirable  state  of  affairs,  the  larva  is  provided  with  a  special 
apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  whitish  processes  arranged  in  a 
circle,  that  can  be  protruded  or  withdrawn  at  will.  This  brusli-like  organ 
is  situated  at  the  rear  end  of  the  body,  and  when  the  larva  desires  to 
remove  the  slime  from  its  body  after  feeding,  it  simply  turns  its  tail 
round  to  the  right  or  left  and  then  by  forming  these  rays  into  a  kind 
of  cup,  removes  the  slime  or  other  substance  by  its  means.  This  ‘/brush" 
is  also  used  by  the  larva  as  an  additional  foot  when  crawling  and  climb¬ 
ing  about,  and  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  its  entire  weight. 

When  fully  grown,  the  larva  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  body  divided  into  thirteen  segments.  The  upper  surface  is  flat  and 
black  in  colour,  with  the  outer  corners  of  most  of  the  segments  tipped 
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with  light  brown,  giving  the  general  appearance  of  being  black  with  a 
row  of  lighter  spots  along  each  side  of  the  body. 

The  legs  are  black  and  also  the  antennae.  The  small  head  is  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  first  segment  or  prothorax  when  the  larva  crawls 
about,  but  when  at  rest,  only  the  antennae  and  mouth  parts  are  visible. 

The  sex  of  the  perfect  insect  is  shown  apparently  by  the  size  of  the 
full-grown  larva,  for  I  have  noticed  that  when  a  small  larva  pupated, 
it  has  nearly  always  proved  to  be  a  male,  although  I  have  had  small 
females  from  small  larvae.  In  the  latter  instance,  this  would  no  doubt 
be  accounted  for  by  shortage  of  food  when  in  the  larval  stage. 

However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  when  I  have  collected  or  had  a 

number  of  adult  females  sent  to  me,  there  has  been  a  great  variation  in 
the  size  of  some  of  them,  even  when  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Glow-worm  larvae,  like  ants,  are  very  sensitive  to  vibration,  and 
when  approaching  them  in  the  grass,  one  must  not  tread  heavily,  or 
they  will  extinguish  their  light  and  thus  be  lost  to  view. 

Once  the  larva  has  been  captured,  it  behaves  in  cpiite  a  different 
manner,  for  when  turned  about  in  the  hand,  it  lights  up  at  once,  as 
if  to  protest  against  being  disturbed,  the  light  gradually  dying  away, 
but  reappearing  again  and  again,  as  often  as  the  larva  is  disturbed. 

The  larva  will  very  often  light  up  its  tiny  lamp  if  the  box  or  glass 

in  which  it  is  kept  is  smartly  tapped.  It  will  also  emit  a  light  if  it  is 

sprinkled  with  cold  water,  and  it  is  sometimes  influenced  in  the  same 
manner  by  lightning.  (See  (3)  and  (4).) 

When  the  larva  is  fully  grown  and  about  to  become  a  pupa — this 
generally*  happens  about  the  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  week  in 
June — it  becomes  inactive,  and  lies  on  its  side  in  a  semi-circle  for  two 
or  three  days,  after  which  it  casts  its  larval  skin  for  the  last  time  and 
becomes  a  pupa. 


THE  PUPA. 

In  this  stage  it  remains  quite  still  for  about  eleven  days  if  a  female, 
and  three  or  four  days  longer  if  of  the  opposite  sex,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures  :  — 

Periods  spent  in  Pupal  Stage. 

Days,  10  11  12  15  12  13  14  15 

Females,  6  12  4  1  Males  2  2  6  2 

The  only  visible  sign  of  life,  during  the  pupal  stage,  is  the  light, 
which  shines  if  the  pupa  is  handled  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  yet  a 
wonderful  change  has  been  taking  place  within  the  body  of  the  pupa, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  the  male  insect,  which  emerges  about  the 
fourteenth  day,  a  winged  beetle,  greenish  yellow  and  pink  at  first,  but 
afterwards  changing  to  brown. 

THE  ADULT  FEMALE. 

The  adult  female  glow-worm  is  rather  like  the  larva  in  form,  being 
wingless,  but  .having  longer  antennae  and  more  fully  developed  legs. 

*In  1921,  one  female  larva  pupated  on  April  23rd  and  another  as  late  as  June  22nd, 
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She  is  also  broader  and  lighter  in  colour,  and  although  she  has  no  wings, 
and  thus  can  only  crawl  about  for  the  remainder  of  her  short  life  (which 
lasts  for  less  than  a  month,  like  that  of  the  male),  yet  she  has  her  won¬ 
derful  light,  that  glows  much  more  brightly  and  from  a  larger  surface 
of  her  body  than  when  she  was  in  the  larval  form.  If  you  pick  up  a 
female  glow-worm  and  turn  it  about  in  your  hand,  it  will  sometimes 
feign  death  and  its  light  remain  extinguished  until  all  apparent  danger 
is  past. 


THE  GLOW-WORM'S  LIGHT. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  light,  there  is  also  a  decided 
difference  between  that  of  the  larva  and  the  female  insect.  The  light 
of  the  latter  may  continue  to  shine  steadily  for  several  hours,  when 
the  glow-Avorm  is  not  disturbed,  i.e..  from  dusk  until  2  a.m.,  while  I 
once  observed  one  of  my  captive  females  still  showing  her  light  at  4 
a.m.,  when  it  was  practically  daylight.  With  the  larva,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  finds  the  light  shining  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  glow-worm  in  answer 
to  the  question,  “  What  benefit  do  the  glow-worms  derive  from  their 
power  of  emitting  light?”  L.  C.  Miall  (5)  states: — “One  speculation, 
which  has  found  eminent  adherents  is  this — The  glow-worm  has  been 
thought  to  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  which  repels  night-feeding  animals, 
such  as  bats,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  when  a  number  of  glow-worms 
are  imprisoned  in  a  small  vessel,  an  unpleasant  odour  can  be  detected. 

The  light,  it  is  said,  may  be  a  warning  light,  giving  notice  that  the 
insect  is  one  which  is  notoriously  ill-tasted.  Belt  put  forth  this  view 
and  Darwin  (6)  supported  it.  Bongardt  (7)  has  pointed  out  that  the 
taste  and  smell  of  glow-worms  does  not  repel  spiders,  which  prey  upon 
it  freely,  but  this  argument  is,  of  course,  not  decisive.” 

With  reference  to  this  interesting  question  as  to  whether  the  glow¬ 
worm’s  light  is  a  protection  to  its  owner  or  not,  I  will  now  give  the 
result  of  an  experiment  of  .my  own.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1920,  having 
sixty  female  glow-worms  in  my  possession,  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  whether  the  light  would  prove  to  be  a  protection 
against  frogs  and  toads.  For  some  months  I  had  kept  two  toads,  two 
newts,  and  a  frog  in  a  vivarium,  where  they  were  fed  on  flies,  beetles, 
worms,  etc. 

On  this  particular  evening,  when  the  glow-worms  had  started  light¬ 
ing  up,  but  while  still  light  enough  for  those  that  were  not  showing  a 
light  to  be  seen  crawling  about,  I  dropped  ten  glow-worms  amongst 
the  damp  moss  in  the  vivarium. 

When  they  were  put  in,  some  continued  to  shine  while  others  started 
crawling  about  without  lighting  up.  As  soon  as  the  glow-worms  began 
moving,  the  two  toads  crawled  over  towards  them,  and,  without  any 
hesitation,  snapped  them  up;  those  showing  a  bright  light  sharing  the 
same  fate  as  their  companions,  which  had  not  yet  lit  their  evening 
lamps. 

1  observed  that  the  toads  did  not  touch  the  glow-worms  until  the 
latter  started  moving  about,  and  while  the  toads  were  watching  them, 
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one  of  the  newts  approached  a  glow-worm  that  was  showing  a  light,  but 
lying  perfectly  still,  and,  after  apparently  smelling  it,  the  newt  had 
two  bites  at  it  and  then  backed  away,  the  glow-worm’s  light  shining 
all  the  time. 

While  this  was  happening,  the  frog  had  been  sitting  quietly  in  a 
corner,  apparently  quite  unconcerned.  Probably  this  was  because,  about 
an  hour  previously,  I  had  put  in  a  large  earth-worm,  and  the  frog,  after 
nearly  choking  itself,  had  succeeded  in  swallowing  it,  so  that  no  doubt 
it  Avas  sitting  still  to  alloAv  the  earth-worm  to  digest. 

The  ten  glow-worms  having  all  been  eaten  by  the  toads,  I  put  in 
five  more,  one  of  them  being  dead.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  newts 
might  eat  the  dead  specimen,  as  they  will  occasionally  eat  dead  flies. 

As  a  further  test,  I  dropped  one  of  the . glow-Avorms  whose  light  Avas 
shining,  right  in  front  of  the  frog.  Avithin  tAvo  inches  of  his  nose,  but 
he  still  sat  unnxwed  by  the  bait  offered.  The  other  newt  came  up, 
hoAveA~er,  and  behaAred  exactly  as  the  first  one  had  done,  that  is  to  say, 
he  made  two  bites  at  the  glow-worm  and  then  backed  away  again. 

This  particular  glow-Avorm  did  not  attempt  to  move,  even  Avhen  the 
neAvt  bit  at  it,  and  Avhen  I  went  to  bed  at  11.20  p.m.  it  was  in  the 
same  position,  just  in  front  of  the  frog  with  its  light  still  shining 
brightly.  The  dead  glow-Avorm  had  not  been  taken,  but  the  other  three, 
having  started  to  crawl  about,  had  been  snapped  up  by  the  toads. 

Four  days  later,  on  July  19th.  T  concluded  this  experiment.  The 
frog  had  had  but  little  to  eat  since  the  loth,  so  taking  the  toads  out 
of  the  AUAnarium,  I  dropped  a  glow-worm,  Avhose  light  Avas  showing,  right 
in  front  of  him.  The  frog  just  lowered  his  head  and  gazed  intently 
at  the  light,  but  as  soon  as  the  gloAV-AA*orm  started  to  craAvl  aAvay,  he 
snapped  it  up  and  SAvalloAved  it,  just  as  the  toads  had  done  on  the  former 
occasion. 

I  then  put  two  more  of  these  living  lamps  in  front  of  the  frog,  who 
snapped  them  up  also,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  moA’e. 

This  Avas  about  10  p.m.,  when  it  Avas  rather  dark  in  the  room,  and 
immediately  after  the  frog  had  SAvalloAved  the  third  gloAV-Avorm  I  Avas 
rather  startled  to  see  quite  a  luminous  spot  shining  through  the  skin 
on  the  top  of  its  head.  When  it  turned  and  faced  me,  I  found  that 
this  same  gloAv,  only  more  intense,  Avas  shining  through  the  skin  of  its 
throat,  until  it  gaA~e  a  gulp  and  SAvalloAved  poor  L.  noctiluca,  for  the 
Aveird-looking  gloAv  then  disappeared. 

LENGTH  OF  LARVAL  STAGE. 

With  reference  to  the  time  spent  by  the  gloAV-Avorm  in  the  laival 
stage,  1  have  no  definite  statement  to  offer  beyond  the  fact  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  under  certain  conditions,  the  gloAV-Avorm  remains  in  the  larval 
form  for  a  longer  period  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  laiwa  that  1 
captured  on  August  13th,  1906,  never  seemed  to  fit  in  Avitli  the  time 
stated  to  be  spent  in  that  form.  From  its  size  Avhen  captured,  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  leads  me  to  belieA'e  that  this  larva  AA*as  then  at  least 
a  year  old,  for  it  appeared  to  be  much  too  large  to  haATe  been  hatched 
in  the  previous  month.  If  this  Avas  so,  it  must  have  emerged  in  June 
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or  July,  1905.  On  August  14th,  1906,  the  day  after  capture,  it  cast  its 
skin,  moulted  again  on  May  10th  and  June  20th  of  the  following  year, 
and  died  while  still  in  the  larval  stage,  four  days  later,  on  June  24th, 
1907.  As  June  24th  is  a  late  date  to  start  pupating  there  Avas  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  specimen  carrying  over  until  the  summer  of  1908,  if  it 
had  not  died  A\dien  it  did,  through  lack  of  suitable  food.  I  may  add  that 
I  still  possess  the  three  larval  skins  and  the  remains  of  the  larva  of  this 
specimen. 

Another  example  of  this  kind  occurred  in  connection  Avith  an  almost 
full-groAvn  larAua,  Avhich  Avas  one  of  tAA’elve  captured  on  May  15th,  1921. 
These  tAvelve  larA'ae  must  liaAre  been  hatched  in  1919.  Ten  of  them 
pupated  Avithin  a  month  of  capture,  and  one  died  Avhilst  still  a  lanm, 
on  June  24th  of  the  same  year.  The  remaining  one  of  the  tAvelve, 
moulted  on  the  folloAving  dates: — July  2nd,  July  14th.  and  August  29tli, 
1921,  also  on  May  27th  and  August  9th,  1922.  I  found  it  dead  on 
September  7th  folloAving,  Avhen  still  in  the  larval  form.  Under  more 
favourable  conditions,  it  Avould  seem  that  this  larva  would  have  remained 
in  the  larval  stage  until  June  or  July  1923.  Packard  (8)  states  in  this 
connection: — “  In  Coleoptera,  the  normal  or  usual  number  (of  moults) 
is  not  definitely  known.” 

There  are  many  more  interesting  points  concerning  the  gloAV-wonn 
that  could  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  method  of  feeding  and  the  mouth- 
parts  of  the  larva,  described  by  Kathleen  Haddon  (9);  also  the  obser- 
A’ations  of  the  ReA7.  H.  S.  Gorham,  on  the  size  of  the  eyes  of  the  male 
in  relation  to  the  brightness  of  the  light  of  the  female  (10),  while  an¬ 
other  interesting  subject  is  the  distribution  of  the  insect. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  A*ery  much  like  to  knoAv  AA'ithin  Iioaa-  many  dis¬ 
tricts  m  the  Society’s  area  is  this  beetle  still  to  be  found. 
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Tudor  Domestic  Mural  Painting. 

By  Francis  W.  Header. 


rjIUDOR  mural  painting  has  a  character  and  origin  of  its  own.  This 
makes  it  quite  distinct  from  all  that  was  practised  earlier;  it  was 
of  an  entirely  new  growth,  owing  little  to  tradition.  Before  the  Dis¬ 
solution  there  was  little  art  in  this  country  apart  from  that  which  was 
controlled  or  influenced  by  the  Church.  The  call  for  the  neAv  style  was 
not  immediate,  hut  came  after  the  older  painters  had  passed  away, 
and  their  works  had  been  whitewashed  out  of  memory  as  things  abhor¬ 
rent  and  idolatrous.  Artistic  energies,  no  longer  enjoying  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  had  to  seek  fresh  outlets,  and  were  gradually  absorbed  in 
beautifying  domestic  dwellings,  the  building  of  which  Avas  iioav  carried 
out  on  a  grander  and  more  extensh'e  scale.  At  first  this  was  confined 
to  the  homes  of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  gradually  passed  to  the  middle 
and  loAATer  classes,  reaching  its  full  deA*elopment  in  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

In  the  larger  houses  decorative  Avork  of  all  kinds  Avas  employed,  the 
Avails  of  the  principal  rooms  being  mostly  hung  Avitli  tapestries,  painted 
cloths,  or  covered  Avitli  embossed  leather,  or  richly  panelled  and  carved. 
Painting  directly  on  the  Avails  Avas  often  practised  in  the  larger  houses, 
although  it  is  to  be  found  more  generally  in  the  less  important  rooms. 

It  Avas  in  the  houses  of  the  ordinary  citizen  that  painting  played  a 
more  important  part,  being  commonly  the  mode  of  decorating  all  rooms, 
except  in  some  cases ;  the  attics  and  other  small  apartments  might  be 
simply  Avhite-Avashed. 

The  improvement  in  the  houses  of  the  merchant,  the  inn-keeper,  the 
artisan,  and  the  farmer  Avas  relatively  more  pronounced  than  in  that 
of  the  greater  houses.  The  increased  commercial  prosperity,  combined 
Avith  the  new  learning,  led  all  men  to  demand  something  A'ery  different 
from  the  simple,  slender  structures  Avith  which  they  had  so  long  been 
contented  in  times  past. 

Substantial  houses  of  several  stories  Avere  noAv  built  Avith  stout  oak 
frames;  the  panels  betAveen  the  timbers  being  filled  Avith  “  Avattle  and 
daub  ”  coated  Avitli  hair  plaster.  Interiorly  a  final  thin  coat  of  fine 
AAdiite  plaster  produced  the  surface  for  the  painted  decoration,  Avhich  Avas 
in  distemper.  Later  in  the  period,  the  panels  Avere  filled  Avith  lath  and 
plaster,  or  even  Avitli  brick.  Many  of  these  buildings  still  survive  in 
country  toAvns  and  districts,  although  often  they  are  not  readily  recog¬ 
nizable,  on  account  of  later  re-fronting  and  other  alterations.  Most  of 
these  lesser  houses,  as  recent  discoveries  clearly  sIioav,  AA'ere  originally 
decorated  by  painting,  and  examples  liaA'e  been  found,  fairly  plenti- 
fullv,  OATer  most  of  the  country. 

The  “  painter-stainer,”  as  the  craftsman  Avho  executed  these  Avorks 
Avas  then  called.  Avas  employed  by  the  householder,  Avith  Avhose  tastes  and 
Avishes  he  must  naturally  have  had  to  comply.  Such  a  change  of  con- 
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dition,  set  up  by  a  numerous  public  of  diverse  tastes,  revelling  in  newly- 
lound  freedom  and  imbued  with  a  deep  love  of  life  and  nature,  was 
obviously  one  to  which  the  older  artists  (who  had  so  long  painted  Cruci¬ 
fixions,  Saints,  and  similar  designs  of  set  pattern  under  strict  control 
of  one  dominant  body)  would  have  been  wholly  unsuitable  and  ill-adapted 
to  execute.  The  new  men  rose  with  the  new  times,  and  to  a  great 
extent  had  to  begin  afresh,  almost  unassisted  by  tradition  and  having 
very  limited  opportunities  of  obtaining  good  models  with  which  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  Something  was  learned  from  the  foreign  artists 
visiting  this  country,  while  some  of  our  painters  travelled  and  received 
training  on  the  Continent.  In  its  earlier  stages,  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  tapestries  •  some  were  copies  of  engraved  prints, 
and  ornamental  patterns  were  adapted  from  Oriental  and  other  tex¬ 
tiles.  Much  of  the  work,  however,  was  original  native  effort,  display¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  variety  and  freshness  of  invention  combined  with 
a  strong  desire  for  realism.  Most  of  the  subjects  represent  the  common 
interests  of  the  ordinary  people,  such  as  hunting,  feasting,  garden  fetes, 
and  stage  scenes.  Some  representations  of  Biblical  subjects  occur,  but 
it  seems  that  these  were  mostly  scenes  from  plays,  and  the  piety  of  the 
period  found  its  expression  almost  entirely  in  the  frequent  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Scriptural  texts  and  virtuous  mottoes,  which  were  usually  written 
in  black  letter. 

The  mural  painting  of  this  period  was  a  distinct  craft,  and  together 
with  the  painted  cloth,  must  have  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the 
painters’  work,  for  the  easel  picture  had  but  commenced,  and  mainly 
consisted  of  portraits  of  the  nobility. 

In  London,  painters  of  all  descriptions  were  controlled  by  the  Guild 
of  the  Painter-Stainers,  which  was  one  of  growing  importance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  bye-laws  of  the  Company  em¬ 
powered  them  to  exclude  all  incompetent  persons  and  to  exact  penalties. 
Apprentices  were  bound  for  a  space  of  seven  years  or  more.  Yeomen 
of  the  Company  were  sent  out  “  to  judge  if  work  were  well  or  ill-done, 
and,  if  the  latter,  to  condemn,  to  seize  and  to  take  away,  and  the  said 
offenders  to  punish  and  correct.”  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  was 
limited  to  two  miles  from  the  City,  but  evasions  of  the  regulations  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  frequent,  and  the  Company  experienced  many  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  fortunes  of  the  Painter-Stainers 
were  at  a  low  ebb,  and,  in  1603,  James  I  was  petitioned  to  protect 
them  from  the  Plasterers,  who,  it  was  complained,  “  exercised  the 
mystery  of  a  painter,  whereby  much  bad  work  was  wrought  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  King  and  his  subjects.”  The  Plasterers  were  then  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  use  of  six  colours  “  mingled  with  size  only  and  nut  with 
oil,”  and  were  also  forbidden  the  use  of  varnish. 

The  rising  tide  of  Puritanism  evidently  affected  the  popular  taste, 
as  the  love  of  colour  and  richness  gave  way  to  a  reaction  of  severe 
simplicity.  Walls  were  simply  white-washed  or  covered  with  plain 
panelling. 
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Although  wall  painting  continued  into  the  early  years  of'  the  17th 
century,  it  gradually  declined  and  finally  ceased  as  a  special  craft. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  later  times,  particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  and  early  in  the  18th  century,  when  a  fashion  of  Avail 
painting  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity,  but  this  Avas  executed  by  easel 
picture  artists,  avIio  mostly  painted  on  panelling  or  even  on  canvas 
fastened  directly  on  the  Avail. 

Most  of  the  examples  of  Tudor  .mural  painting  have  come  to  light 
through  the  removal  of  17th  century  panelling.  Behind  this  protection 
many  of  these  Avorks  have  had  no  more  damage  than  the  ravages  and 
accidents  of  time.  Comparatively  Icav  of  them,  hoAvever,  liaA^e  been 
preserved  or  recorded,  owing  to  the  various  disadvantages  under  Avhich 
they  have  suffered.  In  many  cases  the  Avails  that  support  them  have 
become  friable  oAving  to  the  decay  of  the  Avattles  and  some  expense  is 
necessary  to  secure  them,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  their  remoAral.  Num¬ 
bers  of  them  inu'e  been  destroyed  merely  through  lack  of  recognition, 
or  from  indifference  Avlien  attention  has  been  draAvn  to  them,  Avhile  the 
greater  number,  having  been  Avhite-Avashed,  it  has  very  rarely  been 
thought  Avortli  Avhile  to  recover  them.  They  liaA’e  also-  been  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victims  of  prejudice.  Through  the  mistaken  notion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  enthusiasts  of  the  mid  19th  century  they  Avere  denounced 
as  the  last  degenerate  stage  of  mediaeval  art.  The  ordinary  observer 
of  that  period,  also  accustomed  to  easel  pictures  of  high  finish,  regarded 
them  as  crude  and  clumsy,  being  incapable  of  recognising  any  merit 
in  Avorks  of  such  freedom  and  breadth. 

A  better  understanding  of  decorative  art  fortunately  exists  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  recent  years  several  notable  examples  have  been 
preserved  and  made  available  to  the  public.  The  most  perfect  of  these 
is  the  Painted  Room  at  3  Cornmarket,  Oxford,  Avhich  consists  of  a  rich 
colourful  ornamental  pattern  of  interlaced  strap-Avork,  forming  quatre- 
foil  panels,  Avhich  are  filled  Avith  floral  designs,  apparently  inspired  by 
some  Persian  textile.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  framed  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  preservation  of  this  important  example  is  due  to  the  public 
spirit  of  Mr  E.  W.  AttAvood. 

At  the  White  SAvan  Hotel,  Stratford-on-Avon,  are  seA^eral  scenes 
illustrating  the  apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  and  the  Angel,  Avhich  Avas  a 
popular  play  in  Elizabethan  times.  Trust  Houses  Ltd.  deserve  credit 
for  having  presented  these,  and  also  tAvo  paintings  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
Amersham.  SeA’eral  other  examples  exist  in  A'arious  parts  of  the  country, 
mostly  in  private  houses,  which  can  only  be  seen  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  the  little  town  of  Amersham,  Avail  paintings  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  no  less  than  eight  houses,  including  a  series  of  the 
Nine  Worthies. 

The  best  works  Avere  probably  in  London,  but  most  of  these  Avere 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  including  some  by  Holbein  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Steelyard.  Tavo  panels  only  known  to  have  survived,  were  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Carpenter’s  Company  and  are  hoav  in  the  London  Museum. 
They  are  early  Avorks  of  the  period  and  of  considerable  merit. 
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Portions  of  several  examples  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  but  such  exhibits  need  to  be  viewed  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  original  position  and  purpose. 

The  work  is  of  a  very  varied  and  uneven  nature,  some  having  been 
executed  bjT  men  with  ability  in  draughtsmanship  and  excellence  of 
design,  while  others  are  crude  and  elementary.  This  may  be  under¬ 
stood  when  in  country  districts  the  work  of  the  imperfectly  trained 
local  man  may  occur,  side  by  side,  with  that  of  the  highly  trained  man 
from  the  town. 

They  show  in  nearly  all  cases  great  facility  of  handling,  having  been 
dashed  in  with  breadth  and  freedom  on  the  rough,  irregular  surface  on 
which  they  worked.  In  most  cases  there  was  a  considered  scheme,  the 
decoration  being  modified  and  adapted  to  the  surfaces.  The  wall  space 
Avas  usually  broken  into  the  divisions  Ave  knoAv  as  frieze,  filling  and 
dado,  this  last  being  often  of  Avainscot  as  a  protection  for  the  loAver 
part  of  a  wall  formed  of  a  material  so  liable  to  damage.  Frequently, 
however,  the  dado  Avas  reduced  to  a  mere  skirting,  especially  in  small 
or  low-pitched  rooms.  The  principal  aim  of  the  Tudor  decorator  seems 
to  have  been  to  obtain  an  effect  of  richness,  either  in  brilliant  colour, 
or  with  elaborate  ornament  in  black  and  Avhite.  Even  the  timbers, 
studs,  and  ceiling  beams  had  the  ornament  carried  oArer  them  or  were 
separately  decorated.  Ceilings  also,  Avhen  of  plaster,  Avere  painted, 
but  remains  of  these  are  more  rarely  found.  EAren  though  the  average 
standard  of  these  Avorks  may  not  be  considered  of  great  artistic  im¬ 
portance,  they  are  all  of  them  valuable  as  serving  to  throAv  light  on  the 
life,  thoughts  and  condition  of  the  people  of  this  remarkable  period. 
Every  effort,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  preserve  or  record  any  fur¬ 
ther  examples  that  may  yet  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the  future. 


London 


By  E.  C.  Rowberry. 


JT  is  now  Avell  known  that  gulls  of  various  species  haA^e  become  an 
important  feature  of  the  bird-life  in  the  London  area.  This 
phenomenon  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years  and  this  paper 
is  an  attempt  at  making  a  general  survey  of  our  gull  population. 

The  method  I  have  adopted  consists  of  a  search  through  all  the  avail¬ 
able  literature  since  1850;  combined  with  the  results  of  my  oAvn  in¬ 
tensive  observations  since  1929.  After  a  brief  summary  of  the  historical 
aspect  I  shall  deal  Avitli  each  species  separately  and  in  conclusion 
examine  the  whole  gull  population  as  a  single  ecological  unit. 

HISTORICAL. 

BetAveen  1851  and  1860  H.  Hussey  (Zoologist,  p.  6922)  recorded  the 
Avild-foAvl  observed  in  the  London  parks.  Gulls  are  not  mentioned. 
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It  seems  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  period  the  Thames, 
in  common  with  most  east  coast  rivers,  had  an  estuarine  gull  popula¬ 
tion  in  autumn  and  winter,  with  an  extension  to  the  nearer  London 
Docks  or  below  London  Bridge. 

In  1866  J.  E.  Harting  in  his  Birds  of  Middlesex  does  not  mention 
gulls  of  any  species  as  London  birds.  Even  the  Black-headed  Gull  is 
stated  to  be  a  chance  visitor  to  Kingsburj'  and  only  seen  in  spring  and 
autumn  or  after  a  gale. 

Until  the  severe  winter  of  1887-88  there  is  no  additional  record.  At 
this  time  large  numbers  of  Black-headed  Gulls  travelled  up  the  Thames 
as  far  as  Putney,  and  caused  some  astonishment  to  Londoners.  During 
the  exceptional  frost  between  1892-93,  Black-headed  Gulls  appeared  in 
still  greater  numbers  along  the  river.  St  James  Park  appears  to  have 
been  visited  during  this  invasion. 

The  severe  winter  of  1894-95  is  generally  accepted  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  invasion.  J.  E.  Harting,  writing  in  the 
Zoologist  (1895),  fairly  summarized  the  position.  He  stated  that  Lon- 
doners  were  accustomed  to  seeing  a  few  gulls  on  the  river  and  in  the 
parks,  but  the  great  numbers  which  appeared  in  mid- January  1895 
attracted  unusual  attention.  Harting  mentions  manv  Black-lieaded 
Gulls,  a  few  Common  and  Herring  Gulls,  also  Kittiwakes. 

From  1895  to  1900  many  letters  appeared  in  the  Times.  Some  ac¬ 
curate  and  interesting,  others  inaccurate,  particularly  with  regard  to 
identification  of  species.  From  1900  until  the  present  time  our  gull 
population  has  assumed  immense  proportions.  To  the  hordes  of  Black¬ 
headed  Gulls  there  have  been  added  very  large  flocks  of  Common  Gulls, 
and  at  times  considerable  numbers  of  Herring  Gulls,  while  on  the  western 
edge  of  London,  large  numbers  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  pass  through 
in  autumn,  on  their  way  to  winter  quarters  off  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

In  order  to  create  a  clear  mind  picture  of  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  our  gull  population — their  origin  and  the  way  they  reach  us — it  is 
necessary  to  view  the  position  in  its  broadest  aspect.  This  means  we 
must  examine  the  following  points — the  distribution  of  the  various 
species  in  Europe,  and  their  known  movements,  and  so  narrow  down 
the  enquiry  to  the  very  small  area  we  are  considering. 

SPECIFIC  NOTES. 

Black-headed  Gull.  Larus  r.  ridibundus  L. 

1851-1864.  Not  mentioned  by  H.  Hussey  in  his  “  Wildfowl  in  the 
London  Ornamental  Waters,”  Zoologist ,  p.  6922. 

1866.  J.  E.  Harting,  Birds  of  Middlesex.  Not  recorded  as  a  Lon¬ 
don  bird,  but  its  status  is  given  as  a  chance  visitor  to  Kingsbury,  and 
only  seen  in  spring  and  autumn  or  after  a  gale. 

1887-88.  Severe  winter.  Large  numbers  travelled  up  the  Thames 
as  far  as  Putney.  This  invasion  from  its  rarity  caused  some  excite¬ 
ment  among  Londoners. 

1892-93.  An.  exceptionally  severe  winter.  These  birds  appeared  in 
still  greater  numbers  along  the  Thames  and  invaded  the  parks  in 
large  numbers. 
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1894-95.  Severe  winter.  This  date  is  generally  accepted  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  regular  invasion.  The  great  numbers  of  these  birds  along 
the  Thames,  and  in  the  parks  attracted  unusual  attention. 

1896-1916.  During  this  twenty  years’  period  very  little  is  recorded 
and  the  Black-headed  Gull  was  accepted  as  a  regular  feature  of  Lon¬ 
don  bird-life  during  the  winter  months.  They  penetrated  the  Thames 
valley  as  far  as  Kingston  and  visited  the  parks  in  large  numbers.  In 
1916  the  first  comprehensive  survey  of  the  London  Gulls  was  published 
by  F.  J.  Stubbs  (Trans.  L.N .II .S .,  1916,  p.  37  et  seq.),  who  ably  sum¬ 
marized  the  position  of  this  species  at  this  time.  He  describes  them  as 
true  migrants,  appearing  in  October  and  leaving  in  March.  Rarely 
seen  during  the  summer  months.  Congregating  chiefly  between  the 
Tower  Bridge  and  Putney.  The  Thames  clearly  the  chief  resort,  for  a 
few  miles  north  and  south  of  the  river  they  are  no  more  frequent  than 
in  other  inland  counties,  except  when  such  valleys  as  the  Roding  are 
flooded. 

1916-1926.  During  this  period  very  little  was  recorded  by  observers 
and  practically  all  records  indicate  an  extension  of  the  invasion  to  out¬ 
lying  suburbs. 

1928-29.  W.  E.  Glegg  (L.N..,  1929,  p.  30),  writing  at  this  time,  gives 
a  revised  status  for  this  species.  He  describes  them  as  very  common 
winter  residents  which  are  increasing  year  by  year,  and  points  out  that 
some  remain  throughout  the  year. 

1930.  T.  H.  Harrisson  ( L.N. ,  1930,  p.  117)  gives  a  similar  status 
for  the  Harrow  district. 

1931-33.  In  January  1931  I  commenced  to  take  early  morning  counts 
of  the  various  species  of  gulls  which  visited  the  Lower  Brent  valley 
above  Brentford.  The  laying  out  of  large  playing  fields  and  golf  links 
in  this  district  very  soon  attracted  large  numbers  of  these  birds,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  an  important  feeding  and  concentration  area. 

The  brief  survey  we  have  made  clearlv  shows  the  steadv  increase 
in  numbers  over  a  period  of  fifty  to  sixty  years.  The  next  point  of 
interest  concerns  the  country  of  origin  of  these  birds  and  the  route 
they  take  to  reach  the  London  area. 

Let  us  start  with  a  glance  at  the  distribution  of  this  species.  Taking 
the  British  Isles  first,  we  find  that  the  Black-headed  Gull  is  a  resident 
which  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  breeding 
colonies  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  some  are  very  large 
indeed.  Abroad  there  are  immense  colonies  in  South  Norway  and 
Sweden,  in  North  and  South  Germany  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Eastward,  it  is  found  through  Russia  to  Kamschatka.  These  Eastern 
birds  winter  in  North  Africa,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  as  far 
south  as  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  This  species  has 
greatly  increased  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  during  this  century. 

Vast  numbers  of  Black-headed  Gulls  have  been  ringed  both  in  the 
British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent.  Recoveries  have  been  fairly  high 
and  consequently  much  information  has  been  gained  regarding  the 
movements  of  this  species. 
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Regarding  Black-headed  Gulls  ringed  in  the  British  Isles  and  re¬ 
ported  from  abroad,  the  recoveries  are  only  about  5%  of  the  total 
ringed.  The  results  show  that  our  home  bred  birds  scatter  with  a 
distinct  southward  tendency.  They  have  been  found  from  the  western 
coast  of  France  down  to  the  south  of  Spain,  with  several  long  distance 
records  which  may  be  classed  as  “  lost  ”  birds. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1932  the  Black-headed  Gulls  ringed  in  their 
Continental  breeding  places  and  recovered  in  the  British  Isles  num¬ 
bered  191.  This  large  number  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  their  country  of 
origin.  The  chief  areas  from  which  they  come  are  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  South  Sweden,  Denmark,  North-west  Germany  and  Holland. 
There  are  several  records  from  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Silesia  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  These  are  of  special  interest  as  they  show  that  some  numbers  of 
Black-headed  Gulls  visit  us  from  farther  south-east  than  any  other 
winter  visitor  of  which  there  are  ringing  records. 

The  distribution  of  these  visitors  over  the  British  Isles  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: — Scotland  none;  approximately  77%  in  the 
eastern  half  of  England,  about  20%  in  the  western  half  and  Wales,  and 
about  3%  in  Ireland.  About  76%  of  the  eastern  birds  have  been  re¬ 
covered  from  Norfolk  southwards  to  Essex  and  Kent,  while  about  24% 
have  been  reported  northward  between  Lincolnshire  and  Northumber¬ 
land.  So  far  as  London  Gulls  are  concerned  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  108  out  of  a  total  of  191  have  been  recovered  between  Sussex  and 
the  Wash. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  how  do  these  large  flocks  reach  us  in 
the  London  area,  after  striking  the  coast?  The  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  these  birds  remained  more  or  less  in  their 
coastal  or  estuarine  habitat,  penetrating  varying  distances  up  the  rivers 
according  to  the  size,  tidal  length  and  prevailing  weather  conditions. 

It  seems  a  sound  explanation  that  the  greatly  increasing  numbers, 
causing  over-density  in  the  coastal  and  estuarine  zone,  made  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  fresh  feeding  grounds  should  be  explored.  Thus  we  have  the 
steady  penetration  inland  along  the  river  valleys.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  earlv  flocks  reached  us  by  the  Thames  route.  The  later 
penetration  in  the  area  of  the  Wash,  opened  up  new  and  profitable  feed¬ 
ing  areas  and  large  flocks  of  these  gulls  now  reach  the  Thames  valley 
by  this  route,  that  is,  over  the  Eastern  Plain  following  the  Ouse  valley, 
to  the  great  reservoirs  at  Tring,  Aldenham,  and  Kingsbury,  and  so  on 
to  Staines  and  the  Thames  valley. 

The  other  species  have  no  doubt  emulated  the  Black-heacled  Gull  in 
this  respect. 


The  Common  Gull.  Laras  c.  canus  L. 

In  1866  J.  E.  Harting  gave  the  status  of  this  species  in  the  Birds 
of  Middlesex  as  an  uncommon  accidental  visitor. 

From  this  time  onward  very  little  mention  can  be  traced.  It  pro¬ 
bably  occurred  in  small  numbers  round  about  1895,  but  was  overshadowed 
by  the  large  numbers  of  Black-headed  Gulls.  Also,  it  may  have  been 
confounded  with,  and  reported  as  the  Kittiwake.  In  the  Zoologist 
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(1895)  Harting  mentions  that  a  few  Common  Gulls  were  identified  in 
the  large  flocks  of  Black-headed. 

From  this  period  onward  until  1916  very  little  mention  is  made 
regarding  this  species.  The  London  Naturalist  is  silent  and  other  jour¬ 
nals  equally  so.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  any  great  increase  or 
unusual  numbers  would  have  attracted  attention,  and  would  have  been 
reported. 

In  1916  we  have  Stubbs’  survey  ( L.N. ,  1916).  He  states  that  this 
species  is  not  quite  so  numerous  as  the  Black-headed  Gull  and  prefers 
the  docks  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  and  is  a  regular  winter 
visitor  at  Wapping. 

From  1916  to  1926,  the  fewr  records  invariably  refer  to  small  parties 
of  these  birds  observed  at  the  Inner  London  parks,  and  at  the  Staines 
and  Walthamstow  Reservoirs. 

Writing  on  London  Birds  in  1926  ( L.N. ,  1926,  p.  10),  A.  Holte  Mae- 
pherson  informs  us  that  until  this  year  the  Common  Gull  was  only 
rarely  seen  in  London,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  a 
regular  winter  visitor  in  increasing  numbers. 

In  1930  T.  H.  Harrisson  (L.A7.,  1931,  p.  118)  gave  the  status  for  the 
Harrow  district,  “Winter  visitor;  not  numerous.” 

From  1930  onwards  a  good  general  idea  of  the  numbers  to  be  seen 
in  the  London  district  may  be  obtained  from  a  glance  at  the  following 
chart. 
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The 

figures  from  1930  onwards  give  the  highest  count  for  the  month,  of  birds  observed  in 
the  Lower  Brent  Valley.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  this  is  a  concentration  in 
one  small  area  only. 

.  i 

The  following  account  of  this  species  in  the  London  area  during 
January,  February  and  March  1933  is  interesting.  It  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  large  numbers  of  Common  Gulls  which  visited  us  at  this  time, 
and  it  also  indicates  the  influence  of  the  weather  conditions  on  the 
numbers  to  be  seen. 

January  llth-13th.  Mild.  Fair  numbers  along  the  Thames  and  in 
outlying  districts. 

January  19th-30th.  Cold  spell.  Numbers  dwindled  considerably 
over  the  whole  area,  also  along  the  Thames  and  at  the  reservoirs. 
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February  3rd-17th.  Thaw  and  some  rain.  Immense  numbers  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  whole  area.  500-1000  present  each  morning  at  the 
Lower  Brent.  Large  numbers  along  the  Thames,  in  the  parks  and 
playing-fields.  500  counted  on  C'lapham  Common. 

February  18th-26th.  Cold  spell.  Some  concentration  along  the 
Thames  and  reservoirs  notified,  but  general  decrease  very  apparent. 

February  27th-March  10th.  General  thaw,  much  rain.  Heavv 
floods  in  the  Thames  valley  at  Sunbury  and  Shepperton.  Immense 
numbers  of  Common  Gulls  appeared.  A  count  of  4000-5000  in  the 
flooded  area,  followed  by  a  journey  eastwards  to  Millwall  enabled  me 
to  estimate  a  minimum  of  10,000  Common  Gulls  in  the  immediate 
Thames  area.  Between  March  12th-20th  they  rapidly  dispersed. 

Regarding  the  question  of  the  country  of  origin  of  these  birds,  the 
information  derived  from  ringing  has  thrown  much  light  on  their  move¬ 
ments.  Ringed  Common  Gulls  have  reached  us  in  large  numbers  from 
much  the  same  areas  in  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  as  the  Black-headed 
Gull.  Common  Gulls  do  not  breed  in  South  Germany  or  inland.  Few 
birds  of  this  species  have  been  ringed  in  the  British  Isles.  None  have 
been  recovered. 

L^p  to  1932  there  were  111  ringed  birds  recovered  here.  Of  these 
87  %  were  reported  from  the  eastern  side  of  England,  12  %  in  the 
western  half  and  Wales,  and  under  1%  in  Ireland.  None  in  Scotland. 
Of  the  eastern  birds  74%  were  recovered  from  Norfolk  southwards, 
but  chiefly  in  that  county,  Essex  and  Kent.  The  remaining  26  %  were 
recovered  northwards,  mainly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

From  my  own  observations  it  appears  that  large  numbers  of  Com¬ 
mon  Gulls  reach  the  London  area  by  the  Thames  route  and  probably 
even  greater  numbers  over  the  Eastern  Plain  from  the  area  of  the  Wash, 
emulating  the  Black-headed  Gull.  Close  observation  in  West  Middle¬ 
sex  and  Hertfordshire  has  revealed  high  flying  flocks  of  this  species  in 
both  directions.  The  return  journey  was  particularly  noticeable  from 
February  16tli  until  March  15th,  1933. 

We  mav  conclude  bv  stating  that  the  Common  Gull  is  a  winter 
visitor  in  increasing  numbers  and  that  there  is  much  genuine  passage 
movement  through  our  area.  The  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
this  species  in  Western  Europe  and  its  close  association  with  the  Black¬ 
headed  Gull  suggest  that  the  same  factors  have  operated  in  accounting 
for  its  spread. 


The  British  Lesser  Black-Backed  Gull. 

Lnrus  fuscus  graellsii  Brehm. 

The  species  we  have  to  deal  with  is  certainly  the  British  sub-species, 
for  the  Scandinavian  form.  Laws  fuscus  fuscus  L.,  is  up  to  the  present 
time  of  rare  occurrence  and  may  be  classed  as  a  straggler  from  its  own 
migration  route,  ivhich  does  not  touch  the  British  coasts.  Odd  birds 
of  this  form  were  reported  in  1929,  1930,  and  1932  ( L.N .  Records).  The 
latest  record  refers  to  a  number,  not  stated,  observed  on  the  Thames 
foreshore  at  Barnes  on  September  10th.  1933  (A.  H.  Bishop.  British 
Birds ,  Yol,  xxvii,  p.  210), 
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The  first  mention  we  have  of  Lesser  Black-backs  is  in  J.  E.  Hart- 
ing’s  Birds  of  Middlesex  (1866).  It  is  stated  to  have  occurred  on  three 
occasions  prior  to  this  date.  Until  1916  there  is  practically  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  species  as  a  London  bird.  F.  J.  Stubbs  ( L.N. ,  1916)  in¬ 
forms  us  that  up  to  this  time  it  was  comparatively  rare  and  was  only 
occasionally  noticed  on  the  Thames.  From  1917-1920  none  was  re¬ 
corded  In  192]  two  were  reported  from  Walthamstow  Reservoirs 
(L.N.,  1921). 

In  1925  (L.A7.,  1925)  we  have  the  first  notice  of  a  visitation  in  some 
numbers.  This  year  may  be  accepted  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  invasion.  In  August  1927  a  considerable  influx  was  observed 
by  J.  P.  Hardiman  ( L.N. ,  1927).  At  this  time  50-100  were  seen  on 
the  Thames  foreshore  at  Barnes.  On  August  26th,  60  birds  were  re¬ 
ported  from  Littleton  Reservoir.  About  September  6th  these  visitors 
rapidly  disappeared  from  our  area.  In  1929  W.  E.  01  egg  (L.N 19291 
described  this  species  as  a  regular  passage  migrant,  in  the  autumn. 
The  greatest  number  recorded  up  to  1929  was  100  (L.N.  records,  1927- 
1929).  Writing  on  the  birds  of  N.AV.  Middlesex  ( L.N. ,  1930)  T.  H. 
Harrisson  states  that  this  species  is  a  regular  passage  migrant,  but  is 
confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  this  area.  My  own  observations  in  S.W. 
Middlesex  confirm  this  view.  The  passage  movement  appears  to  be 
through  the  Lower  Brent  Valley  with  lateral  extension  eastwards  along 
the  river  and  westward  to  Littleton,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and 
roosting. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  clearly  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  these 
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CHART  No.  2. 

x  Odd  birds  or  very  small  numbers  reported.  These  occurrences  and  the  figures  quoted 
up  to  1930  are  from  L.N.H  S.  Reports,  1925-1930.  The  figures  from  1931-1933  give  the 
highest  count  for  the  month  of  birds  observed  in  the  Lower  Brent  Valley. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  very  few  birds  are  reported  during  the  spring 
months  on  the  return  passage.  I  have  no  records  for  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  the  few  birds  that  I  have  observed  in  March,  April  and  May 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  British  form. 

This  species  is,  of  course,  a  true  summer  visitor,  such  as  the  Swallow 
or  Chiff-chaff.  Its  breeding  haunts  are  confined  to  the  British  Isles, 
the  West  Coast  of  France,  and  the  Faeroes.  From  a  close  study  of 
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these  gulls  in  our  area  T  find  that  they  reach  us  from  the  area  of  the 
Wash,  flying  over  the  Eastern  Plain.  The  observations  at  Tring  Re¬ 
servoirs  (C.  Oldham)  and  the  reports  of  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club  (Re¬ 
ports  1930:  and  B.B.,  xxiv,  p.  148)  confirm  this  inland  passage.  The 
passage  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  western  edge  of  London,  i.e.,  the 
Brent  Valley  area.  There  is  much  lateral  movement  along  the  Thames 
both  to  the  east  and  west  from  the  main  stream.  This  movement  shows 
expansion  each  year.  They  arrive  from  the  north,  concentrate  in  the 
Lower  Brent  Valley,  exploit  the  Thames  foreshore,  especially  at  Barnes 
and  Hammersmith,  the  playing  fields  in  West  Middlesex,  roost  at  Little¬ 
ton,  stay  a  few  days  and  pass  onward  to  their  winter  quarters  off  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  This  rapid  movement  is  at  times  very  evident  by 
the  plumages  of  the  birds  composing  the  flocks.  At  times  adults  are  in 
a  majority,  then  one  observes  that  the  flocks  are  mixed  or  consist  almost 
entirely  of  immature  birds.  Close  observation  on  the  Lower  Thames 
(Purfleet)  has  failed  to  detect  any  movement  up  the  river. 

During  September  1933  a  very  considerable  extension  of  the  lateral 
movement  was  noticed.  Lesser  Black-backs  were  to  be  seen  in  small 
groups  along  the  Thames  foreshore  from  Isleworth  down  to  Millwall. 
At  Blac-kfriars  on  September  13th.  between  6  p.m.  and  7.30,  I  counted 
over  one  hundred  birds  returning  westward  to  the  Littleton  roost. 

We  may  sum  up  by  stating  that  this  species  commenced  to  visit  the 
London  area  as  a  regular  migrant  about  1925,  and  since  then  it  has 
steadily  increased  each  year.  Following,  no  doubt,  the  example  of  the 
previous  species  it  has  found  in  the  London  district  many  desirable  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  on  its  journey  south. 

Herring  Gull.  Lams  a.  argentatus  Pont. 

In  1866  J.  E.  Harting  classed  the  Herring  Gull  as  an  accidental  visi¬ 
tor.  Writing  in  the  Zoologist  in  1895  he  mentions  that  a  few  birds  of 
this  species  were  noticed  in  the  large  flocks  of  Black-headed  Gulls  which 
invaded  our  area  at  this  period. 

There  is  little  recorded  until  Stubbs’  survey  in  1916.  This  writer 
stated  that  Herring  Gulls  were  regular  visitors,  and  mentions  scores 
in  St  James’  Park  and  at  the  docks.  During  the  next  eleven  years 
there  are  numerous  records  of  small  numbers  seen  at  the  Serpentine 
and  the  Round  Pond.  In  1924  a  large  flock  was  reported  from  Staines 
Reservoir.  In  1929  W.  E.  Glegg  defined  its  status  as  “  a  winter  resi¬ 
dent  ”  (L.N.,  1929). 

From  1929  until  the  present  time  many  more  birds  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  visited  us  in  greater  numbers  during 
the  last  five  years.  There  have  been  numerous  records  of  from  20-100 
birds  seen  at  such  places  as  Harrow,  Hounslow,  Beddington  and 
Staines.  We  may  class  this  species  as  a  winter  visitor  in  increasing 
numbers. 

The  Great  Black-racked  Gull.  Lams  marinus  L. 

From  1866  onwards  this  species  was  only  recorded  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  Tn  1916  Stubbs  stated  that  it  was  seldom  seen,  though  of 
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regular  occurrence  on  the  Thames  at  Purfleet.  Several  were  reported 
in  1924  and  since  then  six  to  eight  birds  have  been  recorded  each  winter. 
We  may  say  that  it  is  a  regular  winter  visitor  in  small  numbers. 

The  remaining  species  call  for  little  comment,  and  they  can  all  be 
classed  as  rare  stragglers. 

Kittiwake.  Bissa  t.  tridactyla  (L.). 

J.  E.  Harting,  Birds  of  Mid  dir  sex  1866,  gives  five  occurrences.  1900, 
one.  1926,  one  at  Staines.  1928,  one  at  Hammersmith.  1929,  three 
at  Staines  and  one  at  Barns  Elms.  1930,  one  at  Littleton.  1931,  one 
at  Hounslow.  (L.N.H.S.  Records.) 

Little  Gull.  Larus  minutus  Pall. 

About  four  occurrences.  Cornhill,  February  1870.  Charing  Cross. 
February  1895.  Staines  Reservoir,  October  1928.  Littleton,  December 
1931.  ( L.N.H.S .  Records.) 

Glaucous  Gull.  Larus  hyperborens  Gunn. 

One  unsatisfactory  record. 


GENERAL  HABITS. 

ROOSTING. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  invasion  many  flew  down  the  river  to  roost. 
Later,  about  1895,  it  appears  that  many  went  to  Chiswick  Eyot  and  the 
small  reservoirs  at  Lonsdale  Road,  Barnes.  In  1896  Barn  Elms  reser¬ 
voirs  had  been  constructed  and  large  numbers  came  here  each  evening, 
as  they  do  to  this  day.  At  the  present  time  our  Gull  population  is  so 
immense  that  practically  all  the  Thames  valley  reservoirs  are  utilised 
as  roosting  grounds.  The  Lesser  Black-back  appears  to  roost  only  at 
Littleton. 

FLIGHT  LINES. 

As  the  result  of  much  mapping  and  checking  the  flight  lines  of  all 
species,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  more  or  less  direct  routes  be¬ 
tween  roosts  and  feeding  grounds.  This  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  early  morning  and  evening  flights. 

FEEDING. 

This  raises  .many  interesting  problems.  For  reasons  of  space  it  is 
onij’  possible  to  deal  with  the  main  aspects. 

In  the  early  days  our  Gulls  were  more  or  less  scavengers  along  the 
Thames  foreshore  and  the  riverside  garbage  dumps.  In  the  parks  they 
were  supplied  with  vast  quantities  of  food  by  Londoners.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  two  important  factors  have  operated  in  the 
London  area  to  the  advantage  of  gulls.  Firstly,  the  construction  of  the 
huge  reservoirs  in  the  Thames  valley  and,  secondly,  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  making  of,  one  may  safely  say,  many  square  miles  of  new  and 
profitable  feeding  grounds  for  these  birds,  The  great  revival  of  sport 
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has  been  responsible  for  the  laying  out  of  hundreds  of  playing  fields 
and  numerous  golf  links  all  over  Greater  London. 

Let  us  examine  the  district  where  T  reside,  Tsleworth  and 
Osterley.  This  embraces  the  Lower  Brent  Valley.  In  1926  the 
only  place  in  this  area  visited  by  gulls  was  the  small  Sewage 
Farm  at  Wyke  Green.  The  surroundings  district  consisted  of  orchards 
and  .many  acres  of  very  rough  and  derelict  pasture  land,  totally 
unsuitable  as  feeding  grounds  for  gulls,  and  never  visited  by  them.  At 
this  period  200-300  acres  of  rough  ineadowland  at  Boston  Manor  was 
transformed  into  a  grass  playing  field.  Gulls  appeared  almost  at  once 
in  large  numbers.  In  1928,  adjoining  this  area,  another  300-400  acres 
became  a  golf  links.  Lesser  Black-backs  appeared  here  in  large  num¬ 
bers  the  same  autumn. 

At  Osterley  in  1930  two  further  sports  grounds  were  laid  out,  each 
about  50  acres  in  extent.  All  species  of  gulls  now  visit  these  regularly. 
In  this  district  alone  new  feeding  grounds  for  these  birds  have  been 
made  to  the  extent  of  over  1000  acres. 

Regarding  feeding,  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  other  observers  that 
gulls  do  not  appear  to  feed  on  these  grass  lands.  This  seems  true  at 
times,  that  is,  after  the  sun  is  up.  In  order  to  see  gulls  taking  toll 
of  vast  numbers  of  earthworms  on  these  fields,  it  is  necessary  to  be  up 
at  dawn,  when  the  first  birds  commence  to  straggle  in  from  the  western 
reservoirs.  On  September  18th,  1933,  T  made  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  on  a  golf  links  at  Osterley.  About  5.30  a.m.  Lesser  Black-backs 
commenced  to  arrive;  they  alighted  and  commenced  to  feed  at  once. 
Carefully  watching  one  bird  I  noticed  that  it  devoured  45  worms  in  five 
and  a  half  minutes.  Another  took  26  in  three  and  a  half  minutes.  At 
6.10  a.m.  there  were  254  birds  of  this  species  feeding.  If  Ave  assume 
that  this  number  of  birds  feed  for  only  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  rate  of 
10  AA’orms  per  minute,  Ave  reach  a  total  of  38.100. 

This  is  for  254  birds.  The  number  of  eartliAvorms  consumed  by  our 
gull  population  in  the  London  area  must  be  immense.  Common  and 
Black-headed  Gulls  take  equal  toll  of  earthworms.  Space  forbids  ray 
pursuing  this  important  aspect  further. 

After  feeding,  that  is  about  8  or  9  a.m.,  large  flocks  congregate  at 
various  points  and  spend  seA'eral  hours  resting  and  preening.  They  then 
disperse  outAvards  oA'er  the  Avhole  London  area.  A'isiting  seivage  farms, 
parks,  etc.,  until  the  e\’ening,  when  the  return  flights  to  the  roosts 
take  place. 
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Ferns  of  the  Home  Counties. 

Bv  L.  G.  Payne. 


"y^HAT  are  the  Home  Counties?  An  accepted  general  definition 
appears  to  be  difficult  to  formulate,  but  a  popular  work  of  re¬ 
ference  defines  them  as  “  the  counties  lying  round  London;”  and  an¬ 
other  states  11  Essex,  Herts,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent.”  These  there¬ 
fore  will  be  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  these  notes. 

It  will  probably  not  be  disputed  that  the  study  of  the  Ferns  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  Society’s  district,  or  even  to  the  counties  contiguous 
to  this  district,  is  one  attended  by  increasing  difficulty.  The  un¬ 
palatable  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  many  species  of  native  ferns  are 
tending  to  disappear  from  localities  where  previously  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  it  is  indeed  improbable  that  at  any  time  within  recorded 
history  have  ferns  been  abundant  in  the  Home  Counties. 

Let  us  examine  this  statement  in  some  detail.  Edward  Step  in  his 
Wayside  and  Woodland  Ferns  says  “  Ferns  vary  greatly  in  their  habi¬ 
tats,  but  broadly  they  may  be  said  to  be  plants  of  the  rocky  hillside 
and  the  moist  woodland  ” — and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  these  two 
types  of  countryside  which  are  rare  in  the  south-eastern  districts  of 
England,  for  chalk  downs  are  not  the  former  nor  are  the  adventitious 
pine-woods  of  the  greensands  the  latter. 

Again,  most  of  our  native  species  of  ferns  require  abundant  root 
moisture,  the  ubiquitous  Bracken  alone  being  apparently  independent 
of  a  high  annual  rainfall.  Humidity  of  climate  is  an  important  eco¬ 
logical  factor  in  fern  distribution,  and  the  comparatively  wide  limits 
of  variation  in  this  country  are  sufficient  to  show  a  marked  effect  on 
the  cryptogamic  flora.  Tansley  states  in  Types  of  British  Vegetation , 
“  the  abundance  of  ferns  in  the  woods  of  the  west  and  north  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  paucity  in  the  east  and  south-east.” 

Now,  with  the  qualifications  of  rockiness  and  moisture  in'  mind, 
we  can  briefly  review  some  authentic  facts  bearing  on  these  points. 
Westwards  of  a  line  drawn  from  North  Yorkshire  to  the  Purbeck  Hills 
in  Dorset  we  find  the  country  largely  composed  of  the  older  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  and  that  about  three-quarters  of  this  area  has  an  elevation  of 
over  500  feet ;  to  the  east  of  this  line  the  land  formation  is  mainly  of 
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more  recent  and  softer  deposits  forming  fertile  plains  with  a  few  un¬ 
important  ranges  of  low  hills.  Turning  now  to  the  rainfall  it  is  proved 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  land  to  the  west  of  our  dividing  line  re¬ 
ceives  an  annual  fall  of  40-60  inches,  while  practically  the  whole  of  the 
land  to  the  east  receives  less  than  30  inches. 

The  correlation  of  the  lower  altitudes  with  the  lower  rainfall  is  a 
recognised  meteorological  fact  which  can  he  supported  by  figures ;  thus 
we  find  that,  broadlv  speaking,  statistics  prove  our  western  and  north¬ 
ern  counties  to  be  more  happily  placed  for  a  natural  fern  flora  than  the 
eastern. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  why  the  counties  bordering 
London  are  not  pre-eminently  adapted  to  a  natural  and  free  growth  of 
ferns,  the  entire  district  under  review  falling  on  the  lower  lying  and 
drier  side  of  our  dividing  line.  Again,  if  we  consider  fern  growth  in 
the  very  earliest  phase  of  the  individual  we  know  that  actual  moisture 
is  necessary  for  the  motile  antherozoids  to  fertilise  the  incipient  seed 
in  the  archegonia.  and  whereas  in  Wales  and  the  west  of  England  the 
climate  is  sufficiently  moist  for  an  annual  propagation  of  fern  spores 
on  a  very  large  scale,  in  the  eastern  counties  where  these  conditions  do 
not  prevail,  the  climatic  sequence  must  frequently  be  unfavourable  to 
the  specialized  birth  cycle  of  the  ferns. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  climatic  disadvantages,  south-eastern 
England  would  possess  a  very  fair  fern  flora  had  it  not  to  contend 
with  a  human  environment  frequently  of  mischievous  tendencies. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  that  superficially  commend¬ 
able  and  very  common  trait  in  man's  make-up  which  prompts  the  im¬ 
mediate  acquisition  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  rare.  There  may  be 
a  whole  galaxy  of  inanimate  objects  the  collection  of  which  is  innocu¬ 
ous,  but  the  harm  done  bv  the  relentless  collecting  of  certain  birds  and 
animals  is  a  commonplace  of  contemporary  knowledge.  Equally  sinis¬ 
ter  but  less  in  the  public  ken  are  the  ever  increasing  raids  made  upon 
our  wild  ferns.  These  have  to  pay  the  price  which  beauty  always  pays 
to  popularity,  and  which  is  resulting  in  a  deplorable  denuding  of  fern 
species  from  wood  and  stream. 

The  term  “  fern  ,J  appears  to  have  a  definite  fascination  for  the 
public,  as  witness  the  common  Asparagus  Sprengeri  Regel  sold  as 
Asparagus  Fern,  and  we  were  once  requested  to  visit  a  garden  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  free  growth  of  il  Ginger  Fern  ”  alleged  to  have  been 
found  wild.  Being  unable  to  identify  this  from  verbal  description,  we 
hastened  along,  wondering  what  new  depredation  had  been  committed 
upon  a  limited  fern  flora,  and  were  much  relieved  to  find  the  plant  in 
question  to  be  Tanacetum  vuJgare  L..  the  Common  Tansy,  whose  pin- 
natifid  leaves  may  have  provided  some  little  justification  for  the  local 
name. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  a  plant  one  or  more  of  which  is  likely 
to  be  found  in  most  suburban  gardens,  many  people  would  rightly 
suggest  a  fern,  and  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  backyards  and 
garden  plots  in  which  stunted  specimens  of  Buckler  Ferns  eke  out  an 
unhappy  existence.  There  are  of  course  many  gardens  where  these  ferns 
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flourish  in  ideal  conditions,  but  the  point  at  issue  is  the  same;  where 
have  these  ferns  originated?  Now  we  have  to  remember  that  fern 
raising  from  spores  is  a  long  and  uncertain  operation,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  very  few  of  the  common  forms  of  Lastrea  in  cultivation  have 
been  so  raised.  Propagation  by  division  is  equally  economically  un¬ 
productive,  and  one  may  hazard  the  suggestion  that  practically  all  the 
common  fern  roots  sold  commercially  have  been  gathered  from  the 
wilds.  A  few  years  ago  we  remember  seeing  a  tramp  dexterously  grub¬ 
bing  up  roots  of  the  Broad  Buckler  Fern  in  a  Surrey  wood,  and  rapidly 
filling  a  sack  at  his  side,  one  large  sack  being  already  full;  Lastrea 
aristata  Rendle  A  Britten  (dilatata  Presl)  is  now  uncommon  in  that 
locality. 

A  factor  of  considerable  importance  bearing  on  the  incidence  of 
ferns  in  the  Home  Counties  would  appear  to  lie  in  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  stone  walls  which  are  so  picturesque  a  feature  of  the  west 
of  England.  These  walls,  haphazardly  constructed,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  crumbling,  afford  an  ideal  rooting  medium  for  countless  num¬ 
bers  of  Aspleniums  and  the  smaller  ferns,  and  definitely  function  as  a 
means  of  increase  to  the  fern  population  in  districts  where  these  are 
usuallv  alreadv  abundant.  In  the  counties  bordering  London  where 
outcrops  of  rock  are  not  available  for  quarrying,  walls  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  other  material,  and  these  materials,  at  least  since  the  War, 
are  obviously  unsuitable  for  fern  life.  As  a  means  of  division  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  as  evidence  of  boundary,  both  in  suburban  and  rural  areas, 
chestnut  pale  fencing,  concrete  posts  and  wire,  and  fences  of  wooden 
slats  are  popular,  while  the  brick  wall  is  not  now  generally  constructed 
owing  to  its  comparative  costliness.  Where  these  brick  walls  exist, 
however,  and  are  of  some  antiquity,  they  may  readily  afford  sanctuary 
to  a  colony  of  Wall  Rue  ferns  or  Polypodies,  but  are  in  no  way  com¬ 
parable  to  the  old  stone  walls. 

Pliny  says,  “  Of  fern  be  two  kinds  .  .  .  ,”  but  the  London  Catalogue 
enumerates  49  species,  while  many  writers  have  named  and  described 
hundreds  of  varieties  and  forms  more  or  less  constant.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  outside  the  scope  of  our  subject  and,  owing  to  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons,  their  incidence  is  mostly  outside  the  range  of  the  district  under 
review. 

For  our  purpose  we  shall  accept  the  London  Catalogue  classification 
of  49  species,  and  by  this  standard  we  find  that  about  half  this  total 
have  been  recorded  from  the  Home  Counties.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  existing  County  Floras,  but  it  will  be  readily  realised  that  up  to 
date  information  of  this  nature  is  not  in  every  case  available,  and  that 
inferred  conclusions  must  be  relative  rather  than  rigid. 

For  recording  purposes  the  area  of  the  Home  Counties  has  been 
divided  into  41  botanical  districts  based  principally  on  the  river  drain¬ 
age,  and/or  geological  characters. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  these  districts  in  which  the  various 
species  have  occurred,  and  is  arranged  in  order  of  frequency,  to  facili¬ 
tate  a  survey  of  comparative  distribution.  Our  own  Society’s  botanical 
area  extends  to  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  is 
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Osmunda  regalis  L. 
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divided- into  24  districts.  Authenticated  records  are  shown  in  Table  11, 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  descending  scale  bears  a  somewhat,  marked 
resemblance  to  the  graduated  figures  in  Table  1. 


Table  I. 
41 


Maximum  No.  of  Divisions. 


Table  II. 
24 


24 

9 

16 

11 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

5 

2 

7 

2 

2 

2 

4 


40  Pteris  aguilina  L.,  Bracken. 

39  Poly  podium  vulgar  e  L.,  Polypody. 

37  Lastrea  Filix-mas  Presl,  Male  Fern. 

36  Asplenium  JEtuta-muraria  L.,  Wall  Rue. 

35  Lastrea  aristata  Rendle  &  Britten  ( dilatata  Presl), 

Broad  Buckler  Fern. 

34  (Jphioglossum  vulgatwm  L.,  Adder’s  Tongue, 

33  Asplenium  Trichomanes  L.,  Maidenhair  Spleenwort. 

33  Blechnum  Spicant  With.,  Hard  Fern. 

33  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  L .,  Black  Spleenwort. 

32  Athyrium  Filix-F oemina  Roth,  Lady  Fern. 

29  iMstrea  spinulosa  Presl,  Spiny  Buckler  Fern. 

28  Phyllitis  Scolopendrium  Newm.,  Hart’s  Tongue. 

25  Polystichum  aculecitum  Roth,  Hard  Shield  Fern. 

23  Polystichum  angulare  Presl,  Soft  Shield  Fern. 

17  Lastrea  montana  T.  Moore,  Mountain  Buckler  Fern. 

16  Ceterach  officinarum  Willd.,  Scaly  Spleenwort. 

11  Osmunda  regalis  L.,  Royal  Fern. 

9  Botrychium  Lunaria  Sw.,  Moonwort. 

7  Lastrea  thelypteris  Bory,  Marsh  Buckler  Fern. 

1  Lastrea  aemula  Brackenbridge,  Hay  Scented  Buckler  Fern 

1  Asplenium  septentrionale  Hoffm.,  Forked  Spleenwort. 

1  Asplenium  lanceolatum  Huds.,  Lanceolate  Spleenwort. 

1  Asplenium  marineum  L.,  Sea  Spleenwort. 

1  Phegopteris  Polypodioides  Fee,  Beech  Fern. 

1  JLymenophyllum  tunbridgense  Sm.,  Tunbridge  Filmy  Fern. 


It  is  not  the  function  of  this  paper  to  attempt  descriptions  of  the 
species ;  these  are  adequately  rendered  in  the  .many  excellent  text  books 
available,  but  rather  to  supplement  such  with  additional  notes  and 
observations  relevant  to  local  conditions.  Definite  localities  are  not 
quoted  unless  some  special  interest  attaches. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Tables  that  Pteris  aguilina  L..  the  Bracken, 
holds  pride  of  place,  it  having  been  noted  in  all  divisions,  except  one, 
of  the  County  Floras  and  in  all  L.N.H.S.  divisions.  Indeed,  this  fern 
appears  to  be  indifferent  to  soil  or  situation,  and  while  covering  large 
tracts  of  the  hungry  Bagshot  sands  with  a  mantle  of  green,  is  nowhere 
more  luxuriant  than  in  some  old  oak  wood,  where,  fighting  for  space  and 
light,  it  soars  6  or  8  feet  high  amongst  a  tangle  of  blackberry  and  haw¬ 
thorn.  Once  established,  its  stout  creeping  caudex  travels  extensively, 
and  Edward  Newman  records  that  he  lias  found  these  penetrating  the 
soil  perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  15  feet.  Seedling  specimens  of  this 
plant  may  frequently  be  seen  undei  brick  culverts,  and  in  similar  situa- 
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tions  in  town  areas  far  removed  from  natural  sites,  and  in  such  places, 
where  maturity  can  never  be  attained,  the  young  fern  is  sometimes  a 
source  of  difficulty  to  the  beginner.  Many  ferns  in  the  seedling  stage 
show  little  approximation  to  the  mature  plant,  and  the  bracken  is  no 
exception. 

Jt  is  worthy  of  notice  that  many  of  the  Common  lands  which  are 
now  permanently  accessible  to  the  public  are  so  in  part  because  of  the 
bracken  which  grows  upon  them.  In  former  times  this  fern  was  of 
considerable  value  to  the  peasantry  as  bedding  for  their  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  right  to  cut  fern  was  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  right  of 
common,  and  right  of  common  in  certain  prescribed  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  enclosure.  Bracken  is  the  old  English  “  fearn,”  which  still  per¬ 
sists  in  many  place-names.  In  the  Home  Counties  we  have  Fernliurst, 
Farnham,  Farnborough,  and  Farncombe,  all  of  which  are  to-day  essen¬ 
tially  bracken  districts. 

Polypodium  vulgare  L.,  the  Common  Polypody,  may  owe  its  high 
position  in  the  comital  distribution  to  its  adaptability  for  existence  in 
situations  which  render  it  more  or  less  immune  from  human  interfer¬ 
ence.  It  occurs  on  the  roofs  of  old  tiled  barns,  and  is  particularly  at 
home  in  the  moss  and  agglomerations  collected  in  the  crotches  of  forest 
trees.  At  one  time  it  was  very  common  on  the  pollarded  hornbeams  of 
Epping  Forest,  but  F.  G.  Heath,  writing  so  long  ago  as  1875,  stated 
“  No  fern  is  so  plentifully  vended  in  the  London  streets  as  our  Poly¬ 
pody,  for  Epping  Forest  .  .  .  furnishes  the  plant  in  thousands.”  It 
is  a  shallow  rooting  fern,  and  even  where  growing  in  a  rich  soil,  its 
creeping  rootstock  may  very  generally  be  seen  on  the  surface  level.  It 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  the  only  fern  we  are  likely  to  encounter  in  the 
Home  Counties  which  has  no  indusium  to  its  sori,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  has  no  membranous  covering  to  the  spore  heaps  on  the  back  of 
the  frond. 

Lastrea  Filix-mas  Presl,  the  Male  Fei  n,  is  the  commonest  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  shuttlecock  type  of  fern.  In  the  Society’s  district  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  most  of  the  rural  areas  but  is  nowhere  abundant.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  name  refers  to  its  robust  habit  and  is  in  no  sense  connected  with 
sexual  characteristics. 

Asplenium  Buta-muraria  L.,  Wall  Hue.  This  inconspicuous  but 
interesting  little  fern  ranks  fourth  in  Table  I,  and  third  in  Table  II, 
but  is  probably  more  common  than  many  people  suspect.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  species  which  take  kindly  to  the  brick  wall,  and  its  leathery 
green  fronds  may  be  looked  for  with  some  hope  of  success  where  dis¬ 
integrating  .mortar  gives  the  slightest  rootliold.  Railway  bridges, 
arches,  and  platform  foundations  in  suburban  London  also  shelter  this 
unassuming  fern,  and  this  propensity  was  commented  upon  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  last  century,  when  a  writer  stated  “  The  plant  seems  to 
love  the  haunts  of  man,  for  it  is  far  less  frequently  found  on  the  wild 
rock  than  on  the  walls  which  his  hands  have  reared.”  Apropos  of  this 
it  can  be  safely  stated  that  where  a  wall  runs  with  north  and  south 
aspects,  the  north  side  will  invariably  be  found  the  more  productive. 
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THE  HARD  FERN. 

Blechnum  Spicant  With.  Pliotoyrcipli  bij  John  E.  S.  Dallas. 
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A  special  point  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Society  is  that  the  oldest 
herbarium  sheet  in  the  Collections  is  labelled: — “  Asplenium  rut a- 
muraria,  Wall  Rue.  Tottenham  1838,”  and  contains  specimens  of  this 
fern  in  excellent  condition.  This  fern  and  the  three  preceding  arc 
found  in  all  counties  of  Great  Britain. 

Lastrea  aristata  llendle  &  Britten  (dilatata  Presl),  the  Broad 
Buckler  Fern,  is  one  of  our  largest  growing  species  and  occurs  as  freely 
on  the  London  Clay  of  Essex  as  on  the  greensands  of  Surrey.  The 
fronds  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter  as  well  as  any  of  our  native 
ferns,  and  normally  retain  their  form  until  after  the  new  growth  has 
appeared.  This  fern  bears  clearly  the  kidney  shaped  indusium  which 
distinguishes  the  genus. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum  L.,  the  Adder’s  Tongue,  though  ranking 
high  in  our  lists,  has  possibly  been  overlooked  in  some  districts  owing 
to  its  unfernlike  appearance  and  unusual  habitats.  It  should  be  sought 
in  the  pasture  and  meadow,  and  in  such  situations  as  are  favoured  by 
Orchis  rnorio  L.,  the  Green  Winged  Orchis.  I  have  also  found  it  in  a 
disused  chalk  pit.  An  early  sheet  in  our  Herbarium  is  labelled  Lea 
Bridge  Marshes,  1845. 

The  three  ferns  which  follow  are  placed  equally  in  our  Tables  but 
differ  widely  in  their  natural  habitats. 

Asplenium  Trichomanes  L.,  the  Maidenhair  Spleenwort,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  wall  and  crevice  species,  and  is  one  of  the  ferns  whose  richest 
development  is  rarely  seen  in  our  districts,  where  the  fronds  seldom 
exceed  6  inches. 

Asplenium  Adia ntum-nig rum  L.,  the  Black  Spleenwort,  is  an  elusive 
fern  occurring  in  sandstone  areas  and  on  the  lighter  soils.  On  sloping 
ground  where  gnarled  roots  of  beech  or  holly  curve  and  fret  the  soil 
into  cubist  contours,  and  where  rain  through  the  years  scoops  out  little 
caves  and  hollows  buttressed  by  these  supporting  roots — here  in  these 
damp  shadows  is  the  home  of  the  Black  Spleenwort.  Distinctive  in 
appearance,  its  2-6  inch  fronds  are  unlikely  to  be  confused  with  any 
other  ferns  of  our  area,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to  note  here  that  pub¬ 
lished  descriptions  of  this  fern  as  normally  possessing  fronds  12-20 
inches  in  length  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  West  of  England  specimens. 

In  Blechnum  Spicant  With.,  the  Hard  Fern,  we  have  an  evergreen 
species  which  bears  separate  barren  and  fruiting  fronds.  This  fern, 
aptly  called  the  Herringbone  in  parts  of  the  country,  is  most  at  home 
when  growing  on  banks  and  the  sides  of  ditches  on  acid  soils.  Evidence 
of  its  former  abundance  around  London  may  be  seen  in  such  localities 
where  land  has  been  enclosed  but  otherwise  left  in  its  natural  state. 
The  photograph  clearly  shows  the  barren  fronds  in  rosette  growth,  with 
tall  fertile  fronds  in  the  centre,  and  two  unfurling  fronds  of  the  same 
kind. 

Athyrium  Filix-Foemina  Roth,  the  Lady  Fern,  has  received  its 
meed  of  praise  in  song  and  poem,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  tribute  will 
surely  bear  yet  another  repetition  :  — 
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“  Where  the  copsewoocl  is  the  greenest, 

Where  the  fountain  glistens  sheenest, 

Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 

There  the  Lady  Fern  grows  strongest.” 

Waverley. 

This  is  not  mere  rhyme,  but  an  accurate  representation  of  growth 
conditions,  as  they  will  know  who  have  seen  the  Lady  Fern  at  home. 
It  will,  however,  exist  in  a  variety  of  situations,  but  as  it  is  a  deciduous 
species  this  may  account  for  the  comparatively  low  position  it  holds  in 
our  Tables. 

Lastrea  spinulosa  Presl,  the  Spiny  Buckler  Fern,  is  not  an  easy 
plant  to  identify  with  certainty,  unless  the  recognised  characters  of 
lanceolate  frond  outline,  concolorous  scales,  and  shortly  creeping  root- 
stock  be  present.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  specimens  one  is 
called  upon  to  name  appear  to  lie  midway  in  characteristics  between 
this  species  and  L.  aristata  (dilutata),  and  most  authorities  admit  a 
series  of  named  graduated  forms  linking  the  accepted  species.  The 
type  probably  occurs  more  commonly  in  the  Society’s  district  than  has 
been  recorded. 

Phyllitis  Scolopenclriiun  Newm.,  the  Hart’s  Tongue  Fern  is,  like 
the  Maidenhair,  known  to  most  people  who  are  not  botanists,  and 
ranks  high  in  the  spoils  of  those  who  feel  the  urge  to  plunder  wild  ferns. 
Table  II  shows  that  it  has  a  very  fair  representation  around  London, 
and  it  may  be  seen  growing  freely  on  the  north  aspect  of  the  Up  Plat¬ 
form  at  Mortlake  Railway  Station;  it  is  also  plentiful  along  the  cul¬ 
verts  of  the  G.W.R.  line  between  Acton  and  Hanwell,  and  one  may 
wonder  if  the  Hart’s  Tongue  population  of  suburban  London  is  main¬ 
tained  in  part  by  railway  borne  spores  from  the  ferny  western  counties. 
In  Essex  the  plant  is  extinct  in  many  localities  where  formerly  abun¬ 
dant.  An  outstanding  site  which  occurs  to  mind  is  that  of  the  brick¬ 
work  supporting  an  ancient  water  wheel  within  20  miles  of  London, 
which  was  literally  hidden  from  sight  in  a  green  mantle  of  Hart's 
Tongues.  This  again  is  a  species  of  which  the  fullest  development  is 
scarcely  seen  in  the  Home  Counties,  and  the  30  inch  specimens  of  text¬ 
books  will  be  looked  for  in  vain,  the  length  of  fronds  rarely  exceeding 
a  foot  in  our  drier  climate.  The  fern  is  particularly  liable  to  “  sport,” 
or  display  marked  variation  from  the  normal.  A  common  form  of 
variation  is  a  forking  of  the  strap  shaped  fronds,  and  this  may  occur 
on  all  the  fronds  of  one  plant. 

The  next  two  plants  in  our  list,  Polystichum  aculeatum  Roth,  the 
Prickly  Shield  Fern,  and  P.  angulare  Presl,  the  Soft  Shield  Fern,  are 
members  of  a  group  of  ferns  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  circular 
indusia  attached  by  the  centre ;  a  description  visualized  more  easily  per¬ 
haps  in  the  shape  of  a  garden  nasturtium  leaf  and  stalk.  These  two 
^hield  Ferns  are  distinctly  uncommon  in  our  districts,  and  the  late 
!.  E.  Salmon  reports  them  as  “  rare  and  decreasing.” 

Lastrea  montcma  T.  Moore,  the  Mountain  Buckler  Fern,  is  so-called 
from  its  abundance  in  hilly  western  districts,  but  it  occurs  in  a  few 
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well  defined  areas  under  Table  I,  both  on  the  clays  of  Herts  and  Essex, 
and  on  the  heaths  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  This  is  another  shuttlecock 
fern,  well  distinguished  from  its  neighbours  by  the  diminishing  pinnae 
which  extend  to  the  base  of  the  stipes.  The  plant  occurs  in  Epping 
Forest,  but  was  unrecorded  for  districts  south  of  the  Thames  in  Table  i! 
until  very  recently,  when  I  was  privileged  to  see  a  colony  of  this  fern 
growing  in  an  undoubtedly  wild  condition  within  10  miles  of  the  centre 
of  London. 

Ceteiach  officinarum  Willd.,  the  Seal}’  Spleenwort,  or  Hustyback,  is 
an  interesting  little  fern  reported  from  16  of  the  Comital  sub-divisions 
under  Table  1.  This  species  derives  its  English  name  from  the  mat  of 
rust,  coloured  scales  -  which  clothes  the  entire  underside  of  the  frond. 
The  purpose  of  these  scales  is  to  assist  in  conserving  moisture  to  the 
plant,  but  after  a  period  of  dry  weather  the  fern  will  appear  to  col¬ 
lapse  rapidly.  The  lobes  of  the  frond  curl  over  on  the  racliis  or  stem, 
and  this  folds  towards  its  base,  giving  a  dead  appearance  to  the  whole. 
This  may  last  for  several  days,  and  then  comes  a  rainy  day  when  the 
entire  plant  recovers,  and  the  withered  fronds  reappear  in  natural 
growth  and  with  renewed  greenness.  It  occurs  very  locally  under 
Table  II. 

Osmuncla  regalis  L.,  Royal  Fern.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  harm  which  has  been  done  to  this  noble  species  in  the  Home 
Counties  by  the  ruthless  collector  and  itinerant  dealer.  A  prominent 
member  of  our  SocietA’  states  that  his  father  remembers  it  growing  in 
Epping  Forest,  and  the  late  C.  E.  Salmon  stated  that  it  had  formerly 
been  reported  from  55  stations  in  Surrey  alone.  To-day  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  it  occurs  in  the  counties  around  London,  and  the  photograph 
reproduced,  and  taken  by  our  President,  Mr  J.  E.  S.  Dallas,  quite 
recently,  in  its  natural  site  within  45  miles  of  London,  is  doubly  in¬ 
teresting  by  that  reason.  The  plant  is  obviously  a  small  one,  but  the 
type  of  frond  formation  is  clear,  and  Ave  may  hope  that  this  plant  will 
be  allowed  to  reach  maturity  and  reproduce  its  kind. 

Botrychiwm  Lunaria  Sw.,  Moonwort,  is  again  a  fern  of  very  local 
and  uncertain  appearance,  and  is  reputed  to  be  partially  parasitic  on 
other  roots.  It  should  be  looked  for  on  dry  pastures  and  heaths. 

Last rea  thelypteris  Borv,  the  Marsh  Buckler  Fern,  still  occurs 
near  Epping  Forest  and  is  the  only  British  fern  which  is  happy  with 
its  feet  in  cold  water.  Normally  found  in  boggy  woods,  its  long  black 
rootstocks  may  sometimes  be  seen  extending  into  deep  water,  from 
which  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  the  fronds  arise. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  six  ferns  in  the  list,  which  should  be  noted 
as  having  been  reported  in  only  one  of  the  41  districts  under  table  I. 

Lastrea  aemula  Brackenbridge,  Hay  Scented  Buckler  Fern,  recorded 
from  the  Kentish  sandstone.  In  Sussex  this  occurs  more  freely  on  the 
Weald  Ridge. 

Asplenium  septent rionule  Hoffm.,  the  Forked  Spleenwort,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  plant  of  the  West  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  it  undoubtedly 
flourished  for  many  years  in  district  5  South  of  the  Society’s  area. 
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Aspleiiium  lanceolatum  Huds.,  Lanceolate  Spleemvort,  formerly  on 
Tunbridge  High  Rocks. 

Asplenium  marinum  L.,  Sea  Spleemvort,  a  fern  of  maritime  rocks 
and  caves,  formerly  recorded  from  the  Kent  coast. 

Phegopteris  polypodioicles  Fee,  Beech  Fern.  This  is  another  plant 
of  western  and  northern  rocky  woods,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
still  grows  iu  one  locality  under  Table  1.  The  writer  has  seen  it  flourish¬ 
ing  in  the  New*  Forest. 

Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense  Sm.,  Tunbridge  Filmy  Fern,  may  still 
occur  in  Kent,  and  was  seen  in  some  abundance  in  Sussex  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  1933. 

A  general  statement  as  to  the  distribution  of  ferns  in  the  Home 
Counties,  based  on  the  species  recorded  under  various  geological  forma¬ 
tions,  must  be  tempered  by  the  realization  that  artificial  reactions  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  ever-expanding  growth  of  London,  and  the  absorption  of 
large  parts  of  the  surrounding  counties,  will  tend  towards  inconclusive 
results.  Nevertheless,  certain  facts  become  evident.  Lf  we  analyse  the 
sub-comital  representation  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  A\e  find  that  the  greatest 
variety  of  fern  species  are  found  on  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Weald 
Clay,  and  the  least  on  the  Chalk.  The  absence  of  ferns  011  the  super¬ 
ficial  chalks  of  Hertfordshire  is  noteAvorthy,  but  the  presence  of  a  thin 
soil  overlying  the  chalk,  annually  enriched  by  falling  leaA'es,  may  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  stunted  groAvth  of  Lastrea  and  Polypody. 

IntensKe  cultivation  of  the  large  tracts  of  agricultural  land  still 
existing  in  the  Home  Counties,  frequent  hedge  trimming,  an  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  Avire  fencing,  and  the  draining  of  sAvampy  areas  are  very 
real  factors,  Avhicli,  quite  apart  from  direct  human  agency,  must  tend 
to  diminish  the  fern  flora;  but  there  still  remain  on  Avail  and  barn, 
by  brook  and  bridge,  in  Avood  and  copse,  a  full  .meed  of  pleasure  for 
the  fern  loATer. 
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The  Marks  Used  by  Swan-owners  of 
London  and  Middlesex. 

By  N.  F.  Ticehuest,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


JT  lias  already  been  shown  that  the  legend  that  the  Mute  Swan  was 
introduced  from  Cyprus  into  England,  by,  or  in  the  reign  of, 
Itichard  I  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  since  it  already  existed  in  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  fens,  in  the  same  semi-domestic  condition  as  it  does  everywhere 
to-day,  before  ever  that  king  visited  that  island.  It  has  further  been 
suggested  that  our  British  Swans  are,  at  any  rate  in  part,  descended 
from  an  indigenous  race  that  in  early  times  inhabited  East  Anglia  and 
the  Lincolnshire  fens  and  was  gradually  reduced  to  its  semi-domestic 
status  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  afterwards  happened  to  the 
indigenous  wild  Geese  of  the  same  areas.  How  far  back  this  process 
may  have  commenced  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  perhaps  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  All  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that 
by  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  the  bird  had  attained  this  peculiar 
status  over  large  areas  of  the  country. 

At  that  time  the  Thames  itself,  and  the  low  lying  land  along  a  great 
part  of  its  course,  which  must  then  have  been  to  a  great  extent  water¬ 
logged  and  reed-grown,  boggy  marsh,  would  have  constituted  an  ideal 
home  for  this  bird  and  could  have  supported  a  relatively  immense 
population,  as  I  have  very  little  doubt  it  did.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  later  writers  and  particularly  our  foreign  visitors,  who  all 
seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the  large  numbers  of  these  birds  upon  the 
river.  For  instance  the  secretary  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  Capello. 
who  spent  the  winter  of  1496-7  in  England,  writing  in  his  journal  re¬ 
marks,  u  and  it  is  truly  a  beautiful  thing  to  behold  one  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  tame  swans  upon  the  river  Thames,  as  I,  and  also  your  Magnifi¬ 
cence  have  seen  ”  (Trans.  Camd.  Soc.,  1847),  while  Pedro  de  Gaute, 
secretary  to  the  Duke  de  Najera  in  1543-4,  remarked  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  river  so  thickly  covered  with  swans  as  the  Thames.  From  the 
nature  of  things  the  experiences  of  both  these  writers  were  probably 
confined  to  a  comparatively  short  stretch  of  the  river’s  course. 

The  very  fact  of  this  enormous  abundance  suggests  the  possibility 
that  in  the  Thames  valley  also  there  may  have  been  an  original  indigen¬ 
ous  stock  of  Swans. 

The  earliest  record  of  swan-keeping  in  relation  to  the  Thames  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  year  1230  and  shows 
that  certain  swans  were  then  considered  as  private  property  and  steps 
were  taken  for  their  conservation.  A  few  years  later,  in  1246,  Henry 
III  issued  a  mandate  to  the  Sergeant  of  Kennington  in  which  definite 
reference  is  made  to  the  King’s  swans  and  those  of  the  Hospital  of 
Hampton,  belonging  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  thereby  not  only  in¬ 
dicating  private  ownership,  but  some  method,  presumably  by  marks, 
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whereb3T  they  could  be  distinguished.  The  mandate  is  also  interesting 
as  containing  the  first  allusion  to  what  has  since  become  the  universal 
custom  of  dividing  a  brood  equally  between  the  owners  of  the  parent 
birds,  in  contradistinction  to  the  custom  that  prevails  in  the  case  of  all 
other  domestic  animals.  It  states,  “  Of  seven  swans  that  he  had  seized 
out  of  the  brood  of  the  King’s  swan  and  the  swan  of  the  hospital  of 
Hampton,  he  shall  keep  four  to  the  king’s  use  and  restore  three  to  the 
master  of  the  same  hospital  until  it  shall  be  argued  in  the  court  of  the 
king  whether  the  brood  shall  belong  to  the  king  or  to  the  hospital,  or 
one  part  to  the  king  and  another  part  to  the  hospital  ”  (Cal.  Lot.  Claus., 
1246,  m.  3). 

Three  vears  later  we  get  the  first  record  of  the  use  of  this  bird  as 
food  in  two  mandates  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex 
(together  with  the  sheriffs  of  many  other  counties)  to  provide  ten  and 
four  swans  respectively,  amongst  many  other  items  of  provision,  for  the 
king's  use  (idem,  33  H.  Ill,  m.  8,  and  34  H.  Il  l,  m.  18).  In  1251  he  was 
bidden  to  provide  four  more  to  be  brought  to  Westminster  as  provision 
against  Easter  (idem,  35  H.  Ill,  m.  IS  d.). 

A  few  years  later  there  is  evidence  that  the  swan  was  not  only  a  well 
established  article  of  diet,  but  was  habitually  bought  and  sold  in  the 
London  markets  for  this  purpose,  showing  that  the  possession  of  them 
was  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  large  landowners  and  nobility;  for 
it  was  ordained  by  the  City  in  1274,  during  the  first  mayoralty  of  Henry 
Waleys,  that  the  price  of  a  swan  should  be  three  shillings.  The  price 
indicates  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  as  food,  as  compared 
with  other  commodities,  the  next  most  expensive  of  which,  the  Bittern 
and  Heron,  were  priced  at  sixpence.  During  the  succeeding  century 
and  a  half  seven  similar  assizes  of  poultry  were  issued  by  the  City,  fixing 
the  prices  of  different  commodities  (see  Letter  Looks  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don)  and  the  price  of  the  swan  varied  between  three  and  four  shillings. 
In  1321  the  order  reads  :  — 

“  Le  meillur  eigne  soit  vendu  pur  iij  soulz  vj  deniers,  le  milvein  pur 
iij  soulz,  et  lautre  a  sa  value,  solom  iordenaunce  des  gardeinz  de 
la  poletrie  ”  (Lib.  Gust.,  i,  p.  304), 

and  in  a  general  proclamation  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  about  Decem¬ 
ber  1410  :  — 

“  Le  meillour  Signe  soyt  vendu  p’  .  .  .  xid  ”  (Letter  Look,  I,  f.  100). 

As  evidence  of  the  large  numbers  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals 
in  these  early  days  we  have  it  recorded  in  the  Year  Look  for  22  Edward  I 
(1294),  p.  588,  under  “  Pleas  at  London  in  the  Middlesex  Iter  xxii  Ed¬ 
ward  I,”  that  A.  brought  a  writ  of  trespass  against  B.  in  respect  of 
thirty  swans  which  he  had  taken  by  force;  but  B.  argued  that  they  had 
wandered  onto  his  private  water  and  he  therefore  had  a  right  to  them. 
The  conclusion  does  not  appear.  In  1360  Bobert  Hyestre  was  indicted 
and  afterwards  pardoned  for.  amongst  other  misdemeanours,  stealing 
twelve  swans  belonging  to  Philip  Durdent  ;£  in  the  water  of  Colneye  by 
Woxebrugge  ”  (Uxbridge)  (Cal.  ltot.  Pat-.,  34  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  i,  m.  6). 
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Although  the  crown  was  an  owner  of  swans  in  many  places  in  Eng¬ 
land.  the  Thames  seems  to  have  always  ranked  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  royal  game,  so  it  is  for  this  reason  probably  that  this  river  is  gener¬ 
ally  particularly  mentioned  when  an  appointment  was  made  to  the  post 
of  Master  of  the  Swans.  This  official  was  responsible  for  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  royal  swans,  as  well  as,  through  his  deputies,  for 
the  proper  observation  of  the  laws,  orders  and  customs  that  regulated 
swan-keeping  by  others  throughout  the  land.  The  earliest  appointment 
to  this  post  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  made  in  1361.  and  the 
holders  have  been  traced  to  1683,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  appoint¬ 
ment  is  made  for  “  the  river  Thames  and  all  other  waters  in  England,” 
or  in  some  similar  words.  So  far  as  the  course  of  the  main  river  was 
concerned  their  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  varied  slightly  from  time  to 
time.  Generally  it  is  given  as  running  from  Oxford  Bridge  to  Graves¬ 
end,  though  occasionally  the  upper  limit  is  given  as  Cirencester  and  the 
lower  as  Queenhitke.  As  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom,  they  exercised 
their  office  largely  through  deputies,  though  what  their  different  beats 
were  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they 
acted  on  a  county  basis,  for  we  have  direct  evidence  of  a  separate  ap¬ 
pointment  for  Surrey  in  Elizabethan  times,  but  of  the  others  there 
remain  only  a  few  occasional  incidental  mentions,  so  that  but  little 
can  be  said  as  to  who  they  were  and  over  what  areas  they  acted. 

From  the  entries  in  the  Patent  Bolls  it  is  clear  that  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  crime  of  swan-stealing  became 
very  common,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  latter  there  were  large  num¬ 
bers  of  birds  being  kept  by  people  of  inferior  station,  and  no  doubt 
irregularities  were  rife.  With  a  view  to  tightening  up  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  exercising  proper  control,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
enquire  into  these  offences  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Three  such  bodies  of  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  Thames, 
to  include  all  the  counties  through  which  the  river  runs,  in  1463.  1470 
and  1477.  Robert  Bassett,  a  Londoner,  served  on  the  two  latter.  As 
a  result  of  their  activities  the  statute  of  1483  was  passed  restricting  the 
ownership  of  swans  to  people  with  freehold  estate  of  at  least  five  marks 
a  year  beyond  all  charges,  and  as  a  consequence  the  necessity  for  regis¬ 
tering  such  owners,  and  the  marks  they  used  to  distinguish  their  birds, 
became  apparent.  It  is  chiefly  upon  such  registers  as  have  survived, 
or  upon  later  copies  of  them,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  marks  used  is 
based.  As  to  how  many  marks  were  actually  in  use  at  any  given  time 
on  the  Thames  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate 
estimate.  Some  630  have  been  recorded  as  used  between  about  1450  and 
1600.  Of  these  about  60  seen*  to  have  passed  out  of  use  by  the  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  about  forty  others,  with  most  of  the 
monastic  marks,  before  1550.  while  some  thirty  or  forty  others  seem 
to  have  been  creations  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two 
different  rolls  of  middle  sixteenth  century  date  catalogue  468  and  424 
marks  respectively,  but  one  certainly,  and  perhaps  both,  are  now  incom¬ 
plete.  and  both  include  a  number  of  monastic  marks  that  were  certainly 
not  then  in  use.  I  do  not  think  therefore  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
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more  accurate  guess  than  that  something  between  four  and  five  hundred 
would  probably  be  the  maximum  number  of  .marks  that  were  in  use  at 
any  one  time  on  the  Thames.  It  is  clear  that  by  about  1650  the  custom 
of  swan-keeping  had  to  a  large  extent  fallen  off,  as  the  only  roll  of  about 
this  date  that  I  have  seen  catalogues  a  bare  thirty-two  marks.  Hoav 
long  the  custom  of  private  ownership  continued  after  this  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  has  been  recorded  that  sole  ownership  had  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Vintners’  and  Dyers’  Companies 
prior  to  1793.  Since  then  swan-rights  on  the  Thames  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  by  them  alone. 

From  such  statistics  as  have  been  published  during  the  last  hundred 
years  the  number  of  swans  on  the  Thames  belonging  to  these  three 
owners  within  the  limits  now  observed  for  upping,  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  fairly  constant  over  long  periods  and  to  have  varied  but  little 
between  400  and  450.  There  was  a  temporary  depletion  during  the 
eighties  and  the  figure  for  1888  has  been  given  as  343.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  and  the  total  given  for  1927  was  732. 

Apart  from  actual  citizens  of  London,  such  as  the  wealthy  merchants, 
who  owned  swans  on  the  Thames,  there  has  been  considerable  difficulty 
in  deciding  which  marks  of  private  owners  should  properly  be  considered 
to  belong  to  London,  particularly  amongst  those  owned  by  the  nobility 
and  others  holding  position?  f  dignity.  In  every  case  where  an  owner 
on  the  Thames  has  been  nd  to  possess  any  considerable  estate  or 
country  seat  in  one  of  the  counties  through  which  the  river  runs  I  have 
regarded  him  as  belonging  more  properly  to  that  county.  Other  owners, 
who  cannot  be  definitely  connected  with  any  of  these  counties,  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class,  which  is  to  be  found  more  or  less 
in  every  swan-bearing  area,  which  I  have  called  absentee  owners. 
Many  of  these,  as  regards  the  Thames,  appear,  so  far  as  one  can  tell, 
to  have  acquired  their  swan-rights  in  connexion  with  their  positions 
in  the  state  and  their  consequent  possession  of  a  London  domicile,  such 
for  instance  as  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Llan- 
daff,  Sir  William  Pawlett,  Sir  Thomas  Sac-kville  and  others,  whose  chief 
property  interests  lay  far  away  from  the  Thames.  It  seems,  therefore, 
both  convenient  and  proper  to  catalogue  all  such  persons  as  London 
gamesters. 

In  this  way  the  marks  that  follow  have  been  (almost  entirely)  selected 
by  a  study  and  comparison  of  the  marks  to  be  found  in  the  following 
manuscripts :  — 

(1)  The  Windsor  Roll,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  of 
New  Windsor  and  probably  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Now  only  known  from  a  seventeenth  cfentury 
copy  by  Ashmole  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Ashmole  826,  ff . 
138,  139). 

(2)  MS.  Rawlinson  D949,  in  the  Bodleian;  a  general  roll  for  the  Thames 
compiled  between  1539  and  1547,  but  with  later  additions  up  to 
between  1580  and  1600, 
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(3)  The  Pepysian  Library  Poll,  at  Magdalene  College.  Cambridge,  of 
about  the  same  date. 

(4)  MS.  8021  in  Chetham’s  Library,  Manchester,  compiled  about  1575, 
but  incomplete,  as  it  is  an  alphabetical  roll  and  no  names  are  in¬ 
cluded  beginning  with  any  letter  later  than  T. 

(5)  MS.  Rawlinson  B3,  in  the  Bodleian,  of  middle  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  date. 

(6)  The  Loselev  Roll,  which  catalogues  marks  used  in  Surrey  waters 
only,  about  1572-76. 

The  marks  have  been  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  was  used  in 
the  majority  of  rolls.  The  royal  marks  are  given  first,  then  those  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  then  those  connected  with  the 
monastic  houses  and  lav  bodies,  followed  by  those  of  commoners  in 
alphabetical  order. 

1,  2,  3,  4.  The  Crown.  These  four  marks  were  those  anciently  used 
for  the  royal  birds.  All  of  them  probably  go  back  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VI  at  least  and  may  be  very  much  older,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 
No.  1  appears  to  have  always  been  the  principal  mark  and  was  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  at  any  rate  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  how  much  later 
we  do  not  know.  It  was  also  used  for  the  royal  birds  in  Broadland  from 
quite  early  times  and  in  the  Fenland  from  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  No.  2  seems  to  have  been  assigned  by  either  Henry  VII  or  Henry 
VIII  for  the  separate  use  of  their  Queens.  In  Stuart  times  it  was  also 
used  by  the  royal  consorts  and  was  introduced  into  Broadland  for  the 
same  purpose  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  About  Nos.  3  and  4  there 
is  very  little  further  information.  No.  3  appears  to  have  been  granted 
for  a  time  by  Henry  VII  to  the  use  of  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of 
Bedford  (No.  18),  on  whose  death  without  issue  in  1495  it  would  have 
reverted  again  to  the  crown.  Neither  3  or  4  are  recorded  anywhere  but 
in  the  earliest  roll,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  their  use  died  out  quite 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

5,  6.  The  Crown.  Both  of  these  are  comparatively  modern  marks, 
though  at  what  date  No.  1  was  discontinued  and  succeeded  by  No.  5 
we  have  no  knowledge.  All  that  seems  to  be  recorded  is  that  No.  5  was 
in  use  during  the  reign  of  George  III  and  down  to  1878,  when  Yarrell 
tells  us  that,  on  grounds  of  humanity,  the  three  distal  lozenges  were 
dropped  and  so  No.  6  came  into  use.  It  has  been  stated  recently  that 
the  royal  birds  are  now  no  longer  marked  at  all. 

7.  The  Princess. 

8.  The  Prince.  These  two  marks  occur  side  by  side  on  a  single  roll 
and  the  fact  that  No.  7  is  given  precedence  over  No.  8  suggests  that  it 
was  copied  from  an  earlier  roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV,  so  that  No.  7 
would  probably  have  been  used  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  York  (b.  1465)  and  No.  8  by  his  eldest  son,  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales  (b.  1470).  In  Henry  VIII’ s  reign,  when  the  roll  ivas  actually 
written,  No.  7  would  have  been  the  property  of  the  Princess  Mary,  while 
No.  8  would  not  have  had  a  living  owner  until  the  birth  of  Prince 
Edward  in  1537,  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  roll  was  written.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  swan-owner  on  the  Thames, 
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and  using  a  mark,  in  or  before  1355,  but  whether  the  present  mark  was 
the  one  then  used  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Poss-bly  it  was,  as  it  seems  to 
be  a  badly  drawn  and  garbled  representation  of  the  sinister  plume  in 
the  prince's  badge,  and  is  thus  an  instance  of  that  rare  class  of  swan- 
mark  that  has  an  heraldic  origin.  Nos.  7  and  8  both  probably  passed 
out  of  use  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

9.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  As  with,  all  the  marks  that 
belonged  to  religious  bodies  or  foundations  no  personal  names  are  ever 
recorded.  In  the  case  of  the  Bishops  the  marks  all  belonged  to  the  sees, 
so  that  there  was  no  need  to  record  the  actual  holders.  This  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  as  very  little  can  be  learned  as  to  the  age  of  the  marks  or  how 
long  they  were  used.  In  the  present  case  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  was  in  use  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV  to  that  of  Charles  II,  but  that 
the  limits  in  both  directions  are  indefinite.  In  its  earliest  phase  the 
gaps  were  made  in  outline  only  ;  later  holders,  probably  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cranmer  onwards,  made  the  gaps  solid  as  here  drawn,  while 
certain  others  used  roundels  instead  of  annulets,  but  there  is  no  clue 
as  to  who  they  were. 

10.  The  Archbishop  of  York.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of 
this  mark  either  before  or  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  instance  of  a  true  heraldic  mark,  the  arms  of  the  see  being:  — 
Gules,  two  keys  in  saltire  endorsed  argent,  in  chief  a  crown  or.  At  the 
time  this  mark  was  in  use  the  holders  resided  at  York  House  near  Char¬ 
ing  Cross. 

11.  The  Bishop  of  Bath.  This  mark  goes  back  at  least  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  but  its  owners  apparently  gave  up  keeping  swans  during 
Elizabeth's  reign.  In  its  earliest  phase  there  was  only  one  gap  (the 
distal  one)  on  the  left  side  but  there  was  another  opposite  to  it  on  the 
right  side.  One  or  more  holders  during  Henry  VIII’s  reign  used  it  with 
all  three  gaps.  Later  it  was  used  as  here  drawn.  The  Bishop  of  Bath’s 
Inn  was  in  the  Strand  and  afterwards  became  Arundel  House,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

12.  The  Bishop  of  Ely.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  this  mark  is 
any  older  than  the  times  of  Bishop  Goodrich  (1534-54).  One  or  more  of 
his  successors  used  it  with  an  annulet  in  place  of  a  roundel.  The  Bishops 
of  Ely,  when  in  London,  resided  at  Ely  Place,  Holborn.  They  were  also 
extensive  swan-owners  in  the  Fenland,  but  used  quite  different  marks  in 
those  waters  (see  Proc.  Cambs.  and  Hunts.  Arch.  Soc.,  v,  p.  128,  Nos. 
9-15). 

13.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  This  is  probably  the  mark  used  by 
Bishop  Watson  (1557-60),  as  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  that  any 
earlier  Bishops  were  swan-owners.  His  successor,  Nicholas  Bullingham 
(1560-70),  changed  the  roundel  into  an  annulet  and  omitted  the  semi¬ 
circular  gap.  The  Inn  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  was  near  Holborn  'Bars. 
Bishop  Chatterton  (1595-1608)  was  also  a  gamester  in  the  Fenland,  in 
his  private  capacity,  but  there  was  no  Fenland  mark  attached  to  the  see. 

14.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  This  mark  was  in  use  by  the  Bishops 
in  or  before  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  was  alienated, 
probably  by  sale,  either  by  Bishop  Athequa  (1516-37)  or  by  Bishop  Hoi- 
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gate  (1537-45)  to  William  Barker  of  Sonning,  Berks.,  who  died  in  1549. 
The  latter  differenced  it  by  reversal  and  inversion,  while  his  son  William 
(d.  1575),  who  succeeded  to  it,  added  a  gap  at  the  middle  of  the  left 
edge  of  the  bill  (see  Berks.  Arch.  . Tour .,  36,  p.  79,  No.  36).  The  Bishops 
of  Llandaff  resided  in  the  Strand,  near  the  Church  of  St  Marv-le-Strand. 

15.  The  Bishop  of  London.  The  ownership  of  this  mark  by  the 
Bishops  of  London  goes  back  well  into  the  fifteenth  century,  if  not  fur¬ 
ther,  and  it  was  still  in  use,  in  an  unaltered  state  by  Bishops  Laud 
(1628-33)  and  Juxon  (1633-1660)  and  probably  later.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  really  ancient  marks  that  survived  into  late  Stuart  times. 

16.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  is  another  early  mark,  but  how 
early  we  do  not  know.  It  was  still  used  by  the  Elizabethan  Bishops,  but 
seems  to  have  been  dropped  soon  after.  The  Bishops  of  Salisbury  lived 
in  Salisbury  Court  in  Bride  Lane,  Faringdon  Ward  Without. 

17.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Bishops  of  Winchester  were 
also  very  early  swan-owners  and  like  their  brothers  of  London  .main- 
tained  their  game  into  late  Stuart  times.  The  earlier  holders  of  the 
mark  made  the  gaps  as  outline  triangles,  all  the  later  ones  made  them 
solid.  Further  differencing  was  effected  by  altering  the  position  of  the 
cross-bar  in  relation  to  the  basal  gaps  and  the  tip  of  the  bill.  The 
Bishops  of  Winchester  resided  in  Southwark. 

18.  The  Duke  of  Bedford.  Jasper  Tudor,  half-brother  of  Henry 
VI,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1452,  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1485, 
and  died  without  issue  in  1495.  This  was  one  of  the  royal  marks  (No. 
3  supra)  and  so  was  probably  granted  by  Henry  VII  to  his  uncle  for 
life.  On  his  death  it  would  have  lapsed  to  the  crown  and  appears  to 
have  soon  afterwards  fallen  into  disuse. 

19.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  idem.  This  was  Jasper  Tudor’s  own 
mark  and  was  owned  after  his  death  by  an  unidentified  family  named 
Fountaine,  and  later  by  the  Lentons  of  Notlev  Abbey,  Bucks.  The 
Fountaines  differenced  it  by  reversal. 

20.  The  Duke  of  Clarence.  George  Plantaganet,  brother  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV,  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1461,  and  died  under  attaint 
in  1477.  The  mark  then  reverted  to  the  crown,  in  whose  hands  it  re¬ 
mained  until  granted  by  Henry  VIII  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (see  No. 
25).  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  also  a  Fen  I  and  owner,  and  used  an 
almost  identical  mark  there. 

21.  The  Duke  of  Exeter.  John  Holland  was  created  Duke  of 
Exeter  in  1445,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  in  1445-6,  and  K.G.  and 
Constable  of  the  Tower  in  1446,  but  died  the  same  year.  His  son  Henry, 
who  succeeded,  was  attainted  in  1461  and  died  in  1473.  On  his  attaint 
his  swan-mark  would  have  been  forfeited  to  the  crown.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  ever  re-granted  to  a  later  owner. 

22.  23.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Richard  Plantaganet,  brother  of 
Edward  IV,  was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1461,  ascended  the  throne 
as  Richard  III  in  1483,  and  died  in  1485.  In  1483,  therefore,  the  swans 
and  marks  passed  naturally  to  the  crown  and  all  subsequent  cygnets  were 
probably  thereafter  marked  with  one  of  the  royal  marks,  and  so,  as  the 
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original  parents  died  out,  these  marks  gradually  disappeared.  No  later 
owners  are  recorded. 

24.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ownership 
of  this  mark  goes  hack  to  the  first  Duke,  Sir  John  Howard,  particularly 
as  he  died  under  attaint.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  first  belonged 
to  Thomas,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  3514  and  died  in  1524. 
His  son  Thomas,  the  second  Duke  (1524-1554),  differenced  it  by  adding 
a  gap  at  the  base  of  the  bill  on  the  right  side.  It  is  a  noteworthy  mark 
because  it  is  another  example  of  those  with  an  heraldic  origin,  the 
Howard  arms  being: — Gules,  a  bend  between  six  cross  crosslets  fitchee 
argent.  Exactly  the  same  mark  was  used  on  the  Wit-ham  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  by  the  Lords  de  la  Warr,  but  in  their  case  no  heraldic  origin  is 
traceable. 

The  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  who  lived  in  Charterhouse  Lane,  were  also 
very  large  swan-owners  both  in  the  Fenland  and  in  Broadland,  but  used 
entirely  different  marks  in  those  regions  (see  Trans.  Norf.  and  Nor. 
Nat.  Soc.,  xii,  p.  455,  Nos.  150-152,  and  p.  590,  Nos.  16  and  17). 

25.  The  Duke  of  Richmond.  Henry  Fitzroy,  K.G.,  born  about 
1519,  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII,  was  created  Duke  of  Richmond  in 
1525,  and  died  without  issue  in  1536.  This  is  the  Duke  of  Clarence’s 
mark  (No.  20)  differenced  by  reversal  and  was  evidently  granted  to  the 
Duke  by  his  father.  After  his  death  it  lapsed  again  to  the  crown  and 
was  discontinued. 

Henry  Fitzroy  was  also  a  Fenland  gamester  in  connexion  with  his 
manor  of  Colley  Weston  in  Northamptonshire,  but  used  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  mark  there. 

26.  The  Marquis  of  Dorset.  This  owner  must  have  been  Henry 
Gray,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  third  marquis  in  1530,  was  created 
Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1551,  and  died  in  1554.  The  mark  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Devon  (No.  31),  who  died  under  attaint  in 
1539  and  the  annulet  was  added  as  a  difference  mark  on  re-grant  to 
the  present  owner. 

27.  28,  29,  30.  The  Earl  of  Derby.  All  these  marks  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Lords  Strange  of  Knokyn  (Nos.  43-45)  and  came  to  the 
Stanleys  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  George  Stanley,  son  of  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Derby,  with  Johanna,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John  le  Strange, 
the  eighth  Baron,  after  his  death  in  3477.  The  earliest  owner  with  the 
present  title  therefore  was  Thomas,  the  second  Earl,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  1504  and  died  in  1523.  In  No.  27  the  gap  is  his  differ¬ 
ence  mark,  while  in  Nos.  28  and  29  he  had  differenced  by  making  the 
gaps  solid  instead  of  outlines.  No.  30  is  a  later  variant  of  No.  29  that 
was  used  by  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  (1572-1593)  and  his  successors,  and 
is  the  onlv  one  of  the  three  that  Avas  continued  in  use  into  the  seven- 
teenth  century. 

The  Earls  of  Derby  1  ived  at  Derby  House  on  Paul’s  Wharf  Hill, 
Thames  Street. 

31.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire.  Sir  Edivard  Courtenay  Avas  created 
Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1485,  K.G.  in  3  486,  and  died  in  1509.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  more  probable  that  the  earliest  oAvner  of  the  mark  was  his  grand- 
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son  Edward,  who  succeeded  him,  and  was  granted  a  mansion  in  St 
Lawrence  Poultry  in  1522  and  created  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  1525.  On 
his  execution  in  1539  the  mark  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  and  soou 
after  was  re-granted  to  Henry,  Marquis  of  Dorset  (No.  26). 

32,  33,  34.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Nos.  32  and  33  were 
the  marks  used  hy  Henry  Percy,  K.G.,  who  was  restored  as  fourth  Earl 
of  Northumberland  in  1469  and  died  in  1189.  and  his  successors  Henry 
the  fifth  Earl  (1489-1527)  and  Henry  the  sixth  Earl  (1527-1537).  The 
latter  died  without  issue  and  Thomas  Percy,  the  first  Earl  of  the  new 
creation  (1557),  who  died  in  1572,  used  No.  32  with  the  gaps  made 
solid  and  No.  34,  which  is,  of  course,  a  simplified  variant  of  No.  33. 

35.  The  Earl  of  Rutland.  Sir  Thomas  Manners,  K.G.,  was  created 
Earl  of  Rutland  in  1525  and  died  in  1543.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Henry  as  second  Earl,  ivho  died  in  1563.  The  latter  certainly  owned 
this  mark,  but  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  his  father  did  so  before 
him.  Edward,  the  third  Earl  (1563-1587),  and  his  successors  were  also 
swan-owners  on  the  Trent  and  in  the  Holland  division  of  Lincolnshire, 
but  used  entirely  different  marks  in  these  areas. 

36.  The  Earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  Nevill,  son  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1449,  succeeded  as  Earl 
of  Salisburv  in  1460,  and  died  under  attaint  in  1471.  The  mark  was 
thereupon  forfeited  to  the  crown  and  discontinued. 

37.  Lord  Abergavenny.  The  earliest  owner  seems  to  have  been 
Henry  Nevill,  who  succeeded  as  sixth  Baron  in  1536  and  died  in  1587. 
His  London  house  was  in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Faringdon  Ward  Within. 

38.  Lord  Dudley.  The  owners  of  this  mark  were  Edward  the  sixth 
Baron  (1487-1530)  and  John,  the  seventh  Baron  (1530-1554),  at  whose 
death  it  became  forfeit  to  the  crown. 

39.  Lady  St  John.  This  lady  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Capel  of  London,  and  Avife  of  Sir  William  PaAA'lett  (No.  106),  aaLo 
AA'as  created  Lord  St  John  of  Basing  in  1539.  She  lWed  in  Broad  Street 
Avhen  her  husband  Avas  Lord  Treasurer. 

40.  Lord  Sandes.  Sir  William  Sandes  of  the  Vine,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  1527,  Avas  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Sandes  in  1529  and 
died  in  1542. 

41.  Lord  Strange.  Hoaa*  old  this  mark  may  be  AA’e  do  not  knoAv. 
All  that  can  be  said  for  a  certainty  is  that  it  belonged  to  John  le  Strange, 
the  eighth  and  last  Baron,  avIio  Avas  summoned  to  Parliament  in  1466 
and  died  in  1477.  It  next  belonged  to  the  Stones  of  Lechlade, 
Gloucester,  but  no  Christian  name  is  recorded,  and  eventually  passed 
by  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Stone’s  daughter  and  heir,  Dorothy,  to  her 
husband,  Dennis  Toppes  of  Lechlade,  aaLo  added  a  roundel  at  the  tip 
of  the  bill  on  the  left  side  as  a  difference  mark. 

42.  Lord  Strange,  idem.  In  early  Elizabethan  times  this  mark 
belonged  to  William  NeAvman.  Avhoni  T  have  failed  to  identify,  though 
he  may  haA'e  been  a  descendant  of  John  NeAAunan,  Avho  AA'as  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  SAvan-mote  for  the  Thames  in  1463. 

43.  44,  45.  Lord  Strange,  idem.  These  other  marks  of  the  Lords 
Strange  of  Knokyn  passed  to  the  Stanleys,  as  already  related  (see  Nos, 
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27-30),  after  the  death  of  the  last  Lord  Strange  in  1477,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  used  by  the  Earls  of  Derby. 

46.  Lord  Strange.  This  mark  was  instituted  for  the  use  of  Henry 
Stanley,  Lord  Strange,  the  son  and  heir  of  Edward,  third  Earl  of  Derby 
(1521-1572),  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  It  is  of  course  his  father’s 
mark  (No.  29)  differenced  by  reversal,  and  both  are  taken  from  the  same 
roll  where  they  are  entered  side  by  side  for  father  and  son. 

47.  The  Abbot  of  Battle.  The  Abbots  of  this  important  Benedic¬ 
tine  house  in  Sussex  were  swan-owners  from  a  very  early  period,  for 
we  find  Alan  de  Retting,  abbot  in  1324,  presenting  swans  as  provision 
for  the  entertainment  of  Edward  II  during  his  progress  through  Sussex 
in  August  of  that  year.  Whether  these  were  brought  down  from  the 
Thames  is  of  course  doubtful,  but  there  cannot  have  been  enough  water, 
even  in  those  days,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey  to 
have  allowed  of  the  keeping  of  any  large  number.  The  Abbots’  London 
house  was  known  as  the  Abbot  of  Battle’s  Inn,  and  was  situated  on  the 
river  side  in  St  Olave  Street,  Southwark,  between  the  Bridge  House  and 
Battle  Bridge,  that  spanned  a  watercourse  belonging  to  the  abbey, 
which  entered  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  the  Abbots’  garden. 

After  the  dissolution  the  mark  belonged  to  Thomas  Wynston,  whom 
I  have  not  identified,  but  he  used  it  in  Surrey  waters,  differencing  it 
by  omitting  the  annulet.  He  was  presumably  a  Surrey  man  (see  Surrey 
Arch.  Coll.,  38,  p.  43,  No.  22). 

48.  The  Prior  of  Clerkenwell.  So  given  on  the  roll,  but  I  am  a 
little  doubtful,  whether  this  is  not  an  error  for  Prioress.  Such  an  error 
is  constantly  to  be  found  on  Broadland  rolls  in  connexion  with  the 
mark  of  the  Prioress  of  Carrow  by  Norwich.  The  Priory  of  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  B.Y.  Marv  in  Clerkenwell  was  a  house  of  Black  Nuns,  of 
which  Isabel  Sackville,  Avho  died  in  1570,  was  the  last  Prioress.  The 
only  other  house  in  Clerkenwell  was  the  famous  Priory  of  the  Order  of 
St  John,  whose  head  was  certainly  a  swan-owner,  but  whose  marks  were 
quite  different  (see  Nos.  51  and  52)  and  are  given  on  every  roll  under 
his  title  of  the  “  Prior  of  St  Johns,”  or  “  Lord  St  Johns.” 

49.  The  Friar  Preachers.  This  mark  did  not  belong  to  the  head 
of  any  particular  house,  but  was  invested  either  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  order  or,  like  some  others,  in  the  whole  community  of  one  of  its 
established  houses.  The  parent  Dominican  house  was  near  Baynards 
Castle  in  the  City,  of  which  Ilobert  Strowdyl  was  Prior  in  1534;  but 
there  was  also  a  large  and  wealthy  branch  establishment  at  Oxford  and 
either,  or  both,  may  have  used  the  mark. 

50.  The  Prior  of  St  Mary  Overy.  This  mark  is  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  is  identical  with  one  of  those  used  in  the  Fenland  by  the  Priory 
of  Castleaere  in  Norfolk  (see  Trans.  Norf.  and  Nor.  Nat.  Soc.,  sii,  p. 
587,  No.  6).  This  suggests  that  it  must  have  had  some  meaning  or  was 
intended  to  represent  something,  though  what  it  was  I  cannot  tell. 

After  the  dissolution  it  passed  like  the  other  Southwark  mark,  the 
Abbot  of  Battle’s,  to  Surrey  owners  and  was  used  by  Robert  Forster 
and  Thomas  Yngler  of  Lingfield,  both  on  the  Thames  and  in  Surrey 
waters  (see  Surrey  Arch.  Coll.,  38,  p.  43,  Nos.  23  and  49). 
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•51,  52.  The  Lord  Prior  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  use  of  XL.  51  over  a  considerable  period,  as  it  is  found  (1)  as 
drawn  here.  (2)  differenced  by  reversal,  and  (3)  differenced  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  gap  at  the  middle  of  the  right  edge  of  the  bill.  XL.  51  cer¬ 
tainly  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  probably 
much  further,  for  the  Lord  Priors  of  this  order  are  likely  to  have  been 
amongst  the  earliest  of  swan-owners  on  the  river.  XL.  52  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  rolls  earlier  than  Henry  YlIPs  time.  William  Weston 
(1519-1541)  was  the  last  regular  holder,  though  the  marks  may  also  have 
been  used  bv  Sir  Thomas  Tresham.  who  was  head  of  the  order  during 
its  temporary  revival  by  Queen  Mary  (1557-59).  He  was  a  gamester 
in  his  own  right  in  the  Fenland. 

53,  54.  The  House  of  Svon.  Like  those  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  Westminster  and  some  others,  these  marks  were  vested  in  the  whole 
communitv  of  this  house,  which  was  one  for  Brigittine  Xuns  at  Isle- 
worth. 

55.  The  Abbess  of  Syon.  The  last  Abbess  of  this  house  was  Agnes 
Jordan,  who  died  in  1541.  but  the  mark  is  far  older  than  that. 

56,  57.  The  Convent  of  Westminster.  These  marks  belonged  to 
the  whole  community  of  the  monastery  and  are  both  of  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  date,  if  not  earlier.  One  is  probably  a  later  variant  of  the  other, 
though  which  was  the  original  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Xo.  57  is  also 
to  be  found  differenced  (1)  by  the  addition  of  a  gap  on  the  left  edge  near 
the  base  of  the  bill,  and  (2)  in  the  same  way  but  with  a  roundel  as  well 
in  the  centre  line  of  the  bill  just  proximal  to  the  gap.  This  mark  sur¬ 
vived  the  dissolution  and  was  used  by  Richard  ffynsent  (Vincent), 
though  who  he  was  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  He  differenced 
by  adding  an  annulet  in  the  centre  of  the  triangle  and  a  gap  opposite 
to  it  on  the  left  edge  of  the  bill. 

58.  The  Abbot  of  Westminster.  This  is  the  fifteenth  century 
phase  of  this  mark  as  it  must  have  been  used  by  Abbot  Esteney  (1474-98) 
and  probably  by  his  predecessors.  Abbot  Islip  (1500-1532)  used  it  with¬ 
out  the  gaps,  and  Abbot  Benson  (1532-40)  altered  the  annulet  into  a 
roundel. 

59,  60,  61,  62.  The  Prior  of  Westminster.  Nos.  59  and  60  seem 
to  have  been  the  oldest  marks  and  were  in  simultaneous  use.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  others  were  used  before  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  After  the  dissolution  Xo.  59  was  used  in  succession 
by  William  Wallatt  and  William  Weylshe,  the  latter  omitting  the  gap 
from  the  right  edge,  Xo.  60  by  Nicholas  Ashley,  and  XL.  61  by  someone 
named  Byllyngton.  but  who  any  of  them  were  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine. 

63.  The  Dean  of  Westminster.  There  is  evidently  no  connexion 
between  this  and  any  of  the  old  .monastic  marks;  indeed,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Deans  were  swan-owners  until  Stuart  times.  Bv  the 
date  of  the  roll  this  must  have  been  the  mark  of  John  Williams,  who 
was  Dean  from  1620  to  1660. 

64.  The  Common  Mark. 
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65.  Burge  ...  of  London.  I  fee]  sure  that  one  or  both  of  these 
marks  were  used  for  the  swans  belonging  to  the  City  of  London,  though 
what  their  distinctive  uses  were  is  not  clear.  No.  65  is  evidently  an¬ 
other  heraldic  mark  and  is  taken  from  the  sword  of  St  Paul  in  the  City 
arms.  Unfortunately  the  ink  of  the  MS.  has  almost  faded  away,  so 
that  the  termination  of  the  first  word  of  the  title  is  unreadable.  In 
the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (P.8. A.,  ser.  ii. 
xx)  Mr  Welch  said  that  “  the  City  of  London  swans  used  to  be  kept 
by  the  Bridge  Masters  in  connexion  with  the  Chapel  of  St  Thomas 
on  old  London  Bridge,  but  there  was  no  record  of  the  mark  used.” 
I  do  not  know  what  the  connexion  was  or  upon  wliat  authority  the 
statement  is  based.  Of  course,  it  may  be  correct  that  the  Bridge  Mas¬ 
ters  were  responsible  for  the  City  swans,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  rolls 
that  they  were  also  independent  swan-owners. 

66.  The  House  of  London  Bridge.  This  is  the  mark  used  by  the 
Bridge  Masters  just  referred  to.  The  House  of  London  Bridge,  which 
contained  their  offices  and  yards  for  the  storage  of  bridge-repairing 
materials,  was  in  St  Olave  Street,  Southwark,  next  the  Abbot  of  Battle's 
Inn.  The  mark,  which  is  of  fifteenth  century  date,  or  earlier,  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  an  heraldic  mark,  and  consists  of  the  annulet  and 
cross  patee  of  the  Bridge  House  arms. 

67.  The  Bridge  of  Staines.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  out 
anything  definite  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  this  mark.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  upkeep  of  the  bridge  was  vested  in  some  similar  body  to  the 
Masters  of  London  Bridge,  and  they  kept  swans  for  their  own  enjoy¬ 
ment;  or  a  game  of  swans  was  given  or  bequeathed  to  them  by  some 
private  owner,  so  that  the  profits  of  the  swans  might  go  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  bridge. 

68.  69,  70,  71,  72.  The  Dyers’  Company.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
known  at  what  period  the  Dyers  first  began  to  keep  swans,  as  all  their 
earlier  archives  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Curiously 
enough  there  is  no  record  of  a  mark  for  them  in  any  of  the  earlier 
Thames  rolls  and  the  earliest  record  of  their  mark  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Lose  ley  Boll  for  Surrey,  which  was  made  about  1572-6,  though  almost 
certainly  copied  in  part  from  an  earlier  one.  In  my  paper  on  this  roll 
(Surrey  Arch.  Coll.,  38,  p.  44)  I  stated  that  though  this  mark  (No.  69) 
had  undoubtedly  been  used  by  the  Dyers  on  Surrey  waters,  I  had  then 
no  evidence  to  support  the  hitherto  generally  accepted  view  that  the3* 
used  it  on  the  Thames  as  well.  Since  then  evidence  has  come  to  hand 
that  makes  it  clear  that  this  was  also  one  of  their  Thames  marks,  at 
anv  rate  in  Stuart  times,  and  afterwards  remained  their  chief  mark 
down  to  recent  years.  In  or  before  1863  it  was  modified  by  the  omission 
of  the  annulets  and  by  doubling  the  cross-bars,  as  in  No.  71,.,  on  the 
ground,  according  to  Yarrell,  that  the  formation  of  annulets  was  con¬ 
sidered  cruel.  Since  1878  the  cross-bars  have  also  been  omitted  and 
the  single  gap  alone  used  (No.  72).  Nos.  68  and  70  were  also  in  use 
in  Stuart  times,  and  had  most  probably  been  then  recently  acquired  by 
purchase,  as  indeed  is  definitely  recorded  in  the  case  of  No.  70,  “Mr 
Fisher,  bought  by  the  Dyers.”  We  have  here  I  think  a  hint  as  to  how 
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the  two  City  Companies  became  the  sole  swan-owners  on  the  Thames, 
apart  from  the  crown,  viz.,  by  the  process  of  gradually  buying  up  the 
games  of  private  owners  and  absorbing  the  progeny  under  their  own 
marks. 

73,  74,  7b,  76.  77.  The  Vintners’  Company.  It  is  clear  from  the 
old  account  book  of  the  Company  in  the  British  Museum  that  the  Vint¬ 
ners  were  exercising  their  sav  ail-rights  at  least  as  far  back  as  1505,  though 
singularly  little  information  appears  to  be  obtainable  about  these  far- 
off  days,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Company  informs  me  that  the  archives 
still  in  their  keeping  shed  no  further  light  on  either  the  acquisition  or 
exercise  of  these  rights.  The  mark  they  then  used  and  have  continued 
to  use  until  quite  modern  times  is  No.  74,  both  on  the  Thames  and  in 
Surrey  Avaters,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  Company  Avas  not  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  it  and  the  A  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  initial  letter  of  their 
name,  as  might  be  supposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mark  had  an 
earlier  OAvner  named  David  Selby,  though  Avho  he  Avas  I  do  not  knoAv, 
but  he  must  have  been  living  about  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turv,  and  mav  have  been  a  freeman  of  the  Compairv.  On  the  face  of 
it,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  probable  that  the  Vintners  began  to  keep 
SAvans  A*eiw  many  years  before  1500. 

In  or  before  1863  the  mark  Avas  modified  just  as  the  Dyers’  Avas,  and 
for  the  same  alleged  reason,  as  drawn  in  No.  76,  Avhile  after  1878  the 
A  Avas  dropped  altogether  and  the  two  gaps  only  Avere  used,  as  they  are 
to-day  (No.  77).  The  Clerk  of  the  Company  informs  me  that  they  are 
iioav  made  on  the  lower  mandible. 

No.  73  is  a  modification  of  the  old  mark  that  Avas  in  simultaneous 
use  Avitli  it  in  Stuart  times,  though  for  Avliat  reason  it  Avas  instituted  is 
not  clear.  No.  75  Avas  also  in  use  during  the  same  period  and  Avas,  I 
suspect,  one  recently  then  obtained  by  purchase,  though  I  can  find  no 
record  of  an  earlier  OAvner. 

The  Vintners  are  stated  to  hat'e  been  at  one  period  the  owners  of  five 
hundred  birds,  Avliicli,  if  the  process  of  gradually  buying  up  other 
people’s  games  Avas  folloAved  to  any  extent,  may  A*ery  easily  be  quite  true. 

78.  Robert  Aleygh,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  admitted  a  free¬ 
man,  1525. 

79.  Thomas  Anderson,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London.  He  Avas  the 
father  of  Sir  Henry  Anderson,  who  was  Sheriff  in  1601  and  knighted 
in  1603. 

80.  George  Ashby,  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  appointed  Swan-master  for 
the  Thames,  May  23rd,  1509. 

81.  Robert  Bassett,  citizen  and  salter,  of  St  Mary’s  Street,  Aid- 
gate,  Alderman  of  Aldgate  Ward,  Sheriff  in  1463,  Lord  Mayor  1475, 
knighted  1475.  Appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Swan-mote  for  the  Thames 
in  1470  and  1477. 

82.  Robert  Bedell,  citizen  and  plasterer  of  London,  Warden  of  the 
Plasterers’  Company  1551. 

83.  John  Bird,  citizen  and  barber-surgeon  of  London,  viv.  1547. 

84.  Sir  John  Bridges,  citizen  and  draper  of  London,  Sheriff  in 
1513,  Lord  Mayor  1520,  knighted  1520,  died  1521.  The  mark  afterwards 
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belonged  to  Christopher  Lytcott  of  Ruscombe,  Berks.,  who  died  in  1554. 
He  differenced  it  by  adding  a  gap  on  the  right  side  between  the  bars. 

85.  Silt  Thomas  Charlton,  Lord  Mayor  in  1449,  in  which  year  he 
was  knighted.  The  use  of  the  mark  antedates  his  knighthood. 

86.  John  Cooke,  citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  London,  viv .  1546. 
An  earlier  owner  was  named  Thorpe. 

87.  William  Dawntesey,  citizen  and  cordwainer,  of  Cordwainer 
Street  Ward,  Sheriff  in  1530,  died  1542. 

88.  John  Tranche,  citizen  and  tyler  of  London,  viv.  1550. 

89.  Sir  Thomas  Frowyk,  born  about  1464,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frowvk  of  Gunnersburv,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  1502, 
knighted  1502,  died  1506.  This  mark  is  not  recorded  on  any  swan- 
roll  that  1  have  seen,  but  is  taken  from  a  contemporary  memorandum  in 
Harley  MS.  541.  It  has  already  been  reproduced  by  Yarrell  (Brit. 
Birds ,  iv,  p.  332). 

90.  James  Hales,  of  Grays  Inn,  Sergeant-at-law  1540,  King’s  Ser¬ 
geant  1544,  knighted  1547,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  1550,  died  1554. 
The  use  of  the  mark  antedates  his  knighthood.  An  earlier  owner  was 
named  Hugh  Shurley. 

91.  John  Hill,  citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  London,  viv.  1547. 

92.  Robert  Howe,  citizen  and  salter  of  London,  viv.  circa  1570. 

93.  94.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Lambeth,  viv.  1634.  There  were  no  earlier 
owners  of  either  of  these  marks. 

95.  John  Langley,  goldsmith  and  alderman  of  London,  Sheriff  1566, 
Lord  Mayor  1576,  knighted  1576.  His  ownership  of  the  swan-mark 
long  antedates  his  knighthood. 

96.  Thomas  Linacre,  M.D.,  of  Kniglitrider  Street,  born  about  1460, 
Physician  to  Henry  VIII,  one  of  the  six  original  members  and  first  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  died  3524. 

97.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  of  Rising,  near  Enfield,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  1485,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  1509,  died  1524.  As  Constable 
Sir  Thomas  would  have  become  possessed  of  further  rights  appertaining 
to  that  office,  though  there  is  no  record  of  the  mark  used.  These  rights 
were  very  ancient  and  were  stated  in  1380-81  to  be  as  follow: — “  Item 
all  mailer  of  Swannes  that  come  through  the  Bridge  ”  [i.e.,  London 
Bridge]  “  or  beneath  the  Bridge  be  cleerelie  the  Constables:  and  also 
there  shall  no  Swanne  eyre  beneath  the  Bridge,  but  the  owners  of  the 
said  Swannes  shall  make  a  fyne  for  them  to  the  said  Constable,  and  over 
that  the  said  Constable  shall  have  of  every  nest  a  Signet  ”  (Lansdowne 
MS.  155).  The  latter  provision  is  of  course  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
payment  of  a  ground-bird. 

98.  John  Machell,  citizen,  clotliworker  and  Alderman  of  London, 

viv.  circa  1550.  t 

99.  Thomas  Man,  of  Bridge  Ward  Within,  viv.  1633.  The  mark  had 
previously  been  owned  by  the  Pope  family  of  Wroxton  Abbey,  Oxon. 

100.  Mary  Manning,  daughter  of  John  Combe  and  wife  of  Randall 
Manning  of  Edmonton,  temp.  Elizabeth. 

101.  John  Marston,  of  the  Leaden  Porch  in  Crooked  Lane  and 
Horton  in  Epsom,  Surrey,  viv.  1453.  This  was  one  of  several  marks 
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afterwards  used  by  Nicholas  Niclas  of  Reading,  who  died  in  1548,  though 
who  the  intermediate  owners  were  is  not  recorded.  In  Berks.  Arch. 
•Jour.  (36,  p.  87),  through  misreading  a  date,  I  have  unfortunately  de¬ 
signated  Nicholas  Niclas  as  an  earlier  owner  than  Marston, 

102.  John  Matthew,  citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  London,  viv. 
1546. 

103.  John  Milward,  of  Broad  Street,  one  of  the  Captains  of  the 
City  and  Governor  of  the  Corporation  of  Silkmen,  viv.  1633.  The  mark 
had  previously  belonged  to  Hiller  Dyers,  whom  I  cannot  identify. 

104.  Master  Thomas  Morestead,  of  Clieape  Ward  and  Abinger, 
Surrey,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Barber-Surgeons’  Company,  Chirur- 
geon  to  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VI,  Sheriff  of  London,  1436, 
died  1450  (see  Surrey  Arch.  Coll.,  38,  p.  47,  No.  44). 

105.  John  Norman,  citizen  and  draper,  of  Cheape  Ward,  Sheriff 
in  1443,  Lord  Mayor  1453,  knighted  1453.  Sir  John  Brome  of  Holton, 
Oxon  (d.  1558),  was  a  later  owner,  but  the  intermediate  ones  are  not 
recorded.  He  differenced  by  adding  a  gap  on  the  left  edge  of  the  bill 
near  the  tip  and  a  second  on  the  right  edge  near  the  base. 

106.  Sir  William  Pawlett,  born  about  1485,  sheriff  of  Hants., 
1512,  1519,  1523  and  1527,  knighted  1525,  M.P.  for  Hants.  1529-36, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  1532,  created  Baron  St  John  of  Basing 
1539,  K.G.  1543,  Earl  of  Wiltshire  1550,  Lord  Treasurer  1551,  Marquis 
of  Winchester  1551,  died  1572.  He  lived  in  Broad  Street,  and  his  swan- 
rights  date  from  about  1525.  The  mark  of  his  wife,  who  subsequently 
became  an  owner  also,  has  already  been  given  under  her  later  title 
(No.  39). 

107.  Thomas  Polstead,  citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  London,  viv. 
1545. 

108.  Thomas  Ramsay,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  Sheriff  in  1567, 
Lord  Mayor  1577-8,  knighted  1578,  d.s.p.  1590.  His  swan-rights  ante¬ 
date  liis  knighthood. 

109.  110.  Thomas  Rawlins,  of  London,  gent.,  viv.  circa  1570. 

111.  Richard  Reade,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  of  Langbourne  Ward, 
freeman  1535,  Alderman,  died  1542. 

112.  Robert  Reade,  Sergeant-at-law  1485,  King’s  Sergeant  1494, 
Justice  of  King’s  Bench  1495,  knighted  1495,  Chief  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas  1506,  died  1519.  His  swan-rights  antedate  his  knighthood. 

113.  Richard  Rich,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Reader  1530,  Solicitor- 
General  1534,  created  Baron  Rich  and  Lord  Chancellor  1547,  died  1568. 

114.  William  Roper,  of  Eltham  and  Canterbury,  born  1496,  Pro- 
thonotary  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  M.P.  for  Rochester  1554  and 
for  Canterbury  1555-58,  died  1578.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

115.  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  of  Salisbury  Court  in  Bride  Lane,  Far- 
ingdon  Ward  Without,  Buckhurst  Park,  Withyham,  Sussex,  and,  after 
1568,  Sheen  Palace,  Surrey.  Born  1536,  knighted  1567,  created  Baron 
Buckhurst  1567,  Swan-Master  for  the  whole  of  England  before  1584. 
K.G.  1589,  Lord  Treasurer  1594,  Earl  of  Dorset  1604,  died  1608. 
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Although  he  was  made  Lord  Buckliurst  on  the  same  day  that  he 
was  knighted  his  higher  dignity  is  invariably  ignored  on  the  swan-rolls. 
One  of  these  certainly,  and  probably  two  others,  were  compiled  before 
1567  and  his  name  was  no  doubt  originally  entered  as  plain  Thomas 
Sackville.  The  “Sir”  then  must  be  a  subsequent  addition  to  avoid  a 
more  extensive  alteration.  For  the  mark  he  used  on  Surrey  waters  as 
Lord  Buckliurst,  see  op.  cit.,  p.  39,  No.  2. 

116.  John  Somerset,  of  the  manor  of  Ruislip,  which  was  granted 
him  for  life.  He  was  Physician  to  Henry  VI,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  1441-46,  Master  of  the  Mint  in  1443  and  died  in  1455. 

117.  John  Southcote,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Witham  Place, 
Essex,  born  1511,  Sergeant-at-law  1559,  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
1562-3  to  1584,  died  1585. 

118.  Richard  Stone,  citizen  and  barber-surgeon  of  London,  viv. 
1573. 

119.  John  Thorpe,  of  St  Martins-in-the-Fields,  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  viv.  1570. 

120.  Ralph  Tomson,  citizen  of  London,  admitted  a  Freeman  1553. 

121.  122.  Richard  Tottel,  citizen  and  stationer,  of  the  Hand  and 
Star,  Fleet  Street.  An  original  member  of  the  Stationers’  Company  in 
1557,  Warden  1567,  1568  and  1574,  and  Master  1578  and  1584,  died  1594. 

123.  Robert  Warner,  of  Stroud,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 

124,  125.  Rowland  Wilson,  Alderman  of  London,  of  Merton  Abbey, 
viv.  1634. 

126.  John  Yorke,  citizen  and  Sheriff  of  London,  knighted  1549. 
His  grandson,  also  John,  differenced  the  mark  by  adding  a  gap  at  the 
proximal  end  of  the  left  bow.  It  had  earlier  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Bowes  and  is  yet  another  example  of  an  heraldic  mark,  being  derived 
from  his  arms  : — Ermine,  three  bows  in  pale  gnles.  The  family  belonged 
to  Co.  Durham  and  though  a  knight  of  this  same  name  was  buried  in 
Bermondsey  Abbey,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  whether  it 
was  he  who  owned  the  mark  or  what  connexion  he  had  with  London 
and  the  Thames. 

The  remaining  nine  marks  all  belonged  to  people  who  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  London  or  Middlesex,  though  they  acquired  and 
exercised  their  swan-rights  in  regions  other  than  the  Thames. 

127.  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  of  Lombard  Street,  jeweller  and  goldsmith, 
born  about  1500,  sub-treasurer  of  the  Mint  1533-50,  Sheriff  1540, 
knighted  1540,  Lord  Mayor  1545,  died  1566.  This  was  a  Fenland  mark, 
and  how,  or  why,  he  acquired  swan-rights  in  that  region  is  not  clear. 
It  was  afterwards  used  by  a  family  named  Peacock,  but  no  Christian 
name  is  given  and  there  is  no  clue  as  to  who  they  were,  though  there 
was  a  swan-owning  family  of  this  name  at  Croyland. 

128.  Robert  Collet,  of  St  James  in  Clerkenwell,  gent.,  viv.  1596. 
This,  another  Fenland  mark,  known  as  “  the  Ripline  Come,”  i.e.,  the 
comb  for  rippling,  or  carding,  hemp,  was  originally  the  property  of  one 
William  Rippling.  It  then  belonged  to  Jane  (Auder),  the  second  wife 
of  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely  (1559-1581)  and  then  to  Vincent  Skinner 
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(afterwards  kniglited)  of  Thornton  Abbey,  Lines.,  who  passed  it  on, 
presumably  by  sale,  to  Collet.  The  latter  conveyed  it  by  deed  in  1596  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  whose  property  it  remained  (see  Proc. 
Cambs.  and  Hunts.  Arch.  Soc.,  v,  p.  139).  The  annulet  was  added  by 
Collet  as  his  difference  mark  and  was  not  used  by  any  of  the  other 
owners. 

129.  Rowland  Dee,  merchant  of  London,  viv.  1670.  This  was  a 
Broadland  mark  and  was  presumably  acquired  at  or  about  the  time  that 
Dee  purchased  the  manor  of  Thorpe  by  Norwich. 

130.  William  Dixe,  merchant  of  London,  died  1591.  This  was  one 
of  the  Norfolk  manorial  marks  and  belonged  to  Rackheatli  Hall,  being 
held  by  the  Yelverton  'family  until  1518,  when  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
the  Helmes  and  by  purchase  from  them  in  1590  to  the  Pettous  family 
of  Norwich  (see  Trans.  Norf.  and  Nor.  Nat.  Soc.,  xii,  p.  442,  No.  72). 
Dixe  was  trustee  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  possessions  in  Norfolk  and 
purchased  the  manor  of  Wiekmere  about  1570.  At  some  period,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  between  1570  and  1590,  he  obtained  temporary  possession 
of  this  mark,  probably  by  lease  from  the  Helmes. 

131.  Silt  Thomas  Hunt,  citizen  and  soap-boiler  of  London,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  knighted  1603,  died  1616.  This,  an¬ 
other  Fenland  mark,  had  belonged  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  a  series  of  families  living  in  the  Wisbech  districts  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Norfolk.  In  or  after  1582,  when  he  purchased  large  estates 
in  west  Norfolk,  Sir  Thomas  Hunt  must  have  acquired  this  mark  by 
purchase  from  the  last  of  its  native  Fenland  owners,  Robert  Poulter  of 
Broughton  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  whom  it  had  come  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Crosse  of  Wisbech  (see  op.  cit.,  p.  617, 
No.  162,  and  Proc.  Cambs.  and  Hunts.  Arch.  Soc.,  v,  p.  163,  No.  179). 

132.  133.  Sir  John  Jolles,  Alderman  of  London,  knighted  1606, 
Lord  Mayor  1615.  These  were  both  Fenland  marks  and  were  acquired 
by  Sir  John  from  William  Medley.  No.  132  had  been  Medley’s  own 
mark,  though  altered  by  Sir  John  by  transference  of  the  letters  from 
the  left  edge  of  the  bill  to  its  middle  line.  No.  133  had  been  obtained 
by  Medley  by  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Thomas  Wren  of  Hadden- 
ham,  Isle  of  Ely,  the  previous  owner.  Lt  had  also  had  one,  if  not  two, 
earlier  Cambridgeshire  owners  and  was  also  altered  by  Sir  John  by  way 
of  difference  (see  op.  cit.  p.  174,  Nos.  239  and  259). 

134.  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  of  Cannons  in  Little  Stanmore,  born  1567, 
Secretary  of  State  1616,  Knighted  1617,  died  1630. 

This  again  was  a  Fenland  mark  and  belonged  originally  to  Andrew 
Leake  of  Boston,  who  was  alive  in  1576.  In  1611  it  was  owned  by 
Thomas  White  of  Wisbech  and  was  presumably  sold  by  him  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lake. 

135.  William  Rede,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  viv.  1540.  This 
was  another  Norfolk  manorial  mark  and  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Priors  of  Yarmouth  in  virtue  of  their  ownership  of  the  manor  of  Bay- 
nards  in  Thurlton  (see  Trans.  Norf.  and  Nor.  Nat.  Soc.,  xii,  p.  434, 
No.  22).  Rede  purchased  the  manor  in  1540  and  so  acquired  the  mark, 
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which  was  also  used  by  his  soil  William  Rede  of  Osterley,  who  succeeded 
him  and  was  alive  in  1553. 

[136].  John  Develyn,  citizen  and  taylor  of  London,  died  1487-8. 
As  is  apparent  from  this  man’s  will  (P.C.C.  14  Milles)  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  game  of  swans  near  Willingham,  on  what  is  now  called  the  Old 
A'  est  River  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  no  record  of  his  mark  is  to  be  found. 
In  his  will  he  charges  the  game  with  a  contingent  annuity  of  6s  Sd  for 
the  benefit  of  his  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  then  a  nun,  and  after¬ 
wards  Abbess,  of  Chatteris  in  Cambridgeshire  (see  Proc.  C'ambs.  and 
Hunts.  Arch.  Soc.,  v,  p.  134). 


Araujia  sericifera  Brot. 

(Syn.:  Physianthus  albeus  Mart.). 

By  C.  Nicholson. 


fJYKIS  climber,  known  as  the  Brazilian  Bladder  Flower,  and  the  Moth- 
catching  Plant,  belongs  to  the  Asclepiadace ce,  and  in  common  with 
many  other  plants  of  that  Order  has  a  special  mechanism  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  pollen.  The  pollinia  are  attached  in  pairs  to  little  pads 
which  have  a  groove  down  their  outer  face  immediately  above  and  in 
line  with  a  cleft  between  the  two  fiat  plates  behind  which  the  pollinia 
are  situated.  Below  these  plates  is  the  nectar  and  an  insect  visiting 
the  flower  is  liable  to  get  its  tongue  caught  between  the  plates  or  in 
the  groove  of  the  pad.  The  flowers  are  normally  pollinated  by  humble- 
bees,  which  are  strong  enough  to  wrench  out  the  pad  after  it  has  clipped 
their  tongues  and  to  bear  the  pollinia  away  to  the  next  flower  visited, 
and  the  pollen  may  be  deposited  on  the  stigmata  of  the  two  pistils  which 
project  upwards  above  the  five  pads.  If  the  insect  is  not  strong  enough 
to  wrench  away  the  pad  it  is  trapped  and  dies  a  lingering  death. 

I  have  seen  only  one  humble-bee  (Bo mbits  agrorum  Fab.)  at  my  plant, 
and  that  got  away  presumably  with  the  pollinia :  but  two  honey-bees 
were  caught,  although  many  visited  the  flowers  and  escaped  success¬ 
fully.  I  also  found  Pieris  lapce  L.  caught  and  about  twenty  Piling ia 
campestris  Meig.,  a  Syrphid  fly  which  is  usually  seen  roaming  about 
amongst  the  stems  of  herbaceous  .plants,  but  is  common  under  the 
verandah  roof  and  evidently  finds  the  scented  flowers  of  Araujia  very 
attractive.  Kernel*  and  Oliver  (Natural  History  of  Plants.  Yol.  ii, 
p.  259)  describe  the  mechanism,  and  Knuth  (Handbook  of  Flower 
Pollination,  Yol.  iii,  p.  95)  also  refers  to  it.  The  former  cite  Plusia 
gamma  L.,  P.  chrysitis  L.,  and  Pieris  brassiccc  L.  as  being  caught.  I 
also  found  P.  gamma  frequently  caught,  but  some  got  away. 
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Andricus  furunculus  (Beyer.)  Kieff.  and 

its  Gall. 

By  J.  Boss. 


^JpHEBE  is  scarcely  reason  for  doubting  that  Andricus  furunculus 
(Beyer.)  Kieff.  is  the  sexual  form  of  Andricus  ostreus  Giraud,  the 
hymenopterous  fly  that  emerges  from  the  oyster  gall  on  the  mid-rib 
and  veins  of  Oak  leaves.  The  oyster  gall  is  common,  and  frequently 
abundant,  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  gall  of  A.  furunculus, 
the  alternate  generation  of  .4.  ostreus ,  must  have  an  equally  wide  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  gall  of  A.  furunculus  is  a  small  oval  cell,  greenish,  greyish  or 
brownish  white  in  colour,  occasionally  tinged  with  pink ;  it  is  thin 
walled,  brittle  and  glabrous.  It  occurs  in  Oak  buds,  and  closely  re¬ 
sembles  in  shape  and  size  the  gall  of  Neuroterus  albipes  Schenck.  which 
appears  on  the  edge  of  Oak  leaves  and  frequently  distorts  them.  The 
alternate  generations  of  A.  furunculus  and  of  X.  albipes  both  lay  their 
eggs  in  Oak  buds  and  at  times  there  may  be  some  confusion  between 
the  galls,  if  galls  on  very  young  leaves  are  discovered  by  removing  the 
bud  scales. 

In  1879  the  late  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod  recorded  and  figured  ( Entomo¬ 
logist,  Vol.  xii,  p.  193)  two  galls  of  unknown  origin.  These  galls,  judg¬ 
ing  from  her  description  and  drawings,  were  those  of  A.  furunculus. 
The  second  gall  described  doubtless  consisted  of  two  coalescing  galls, 
a  feature  which  is  not  uncommon.  I  also  suggest  that  Houard’s  gall, 
No.  1210  ( Les  Zoocecidies  des  Plantes  d’Europe,  Vol.  i,  p.  223),  is  that 
of  .4.  furunculus,  a  mistake  having  been  made  in  ascribing  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  the  fly  to  the  spring  of  the  second  year. 

Beyerinck  described  the  gall  and  insect  over  thirty  years  ago,  and 
Dr  R.  S.  Bagnall  and  Prof.  Heslop  Harrison  recorded  the  gall  for 
Britain  in  the  Yasculum  of  July  1919. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  gall  is  small  and  usually  is  covered  by  bud 
scales  that  it  is  not  better  known.  The  hole  through  which  the  fly  or 
an  inquiline  has  emerged  from  the  bud  must  have  been  observed  fre¬ 
quently  by  field-workers,  and  a  careful  removal  of  the  bud  scales  would 
have  revealed  the  gall.  It  may  have  been  that  when  the  gall  was  found 
it  was  attributed  to  some  other  species  of  Cynipidae.  I  made  this  mis¬ 
take  myself,  and  my  identification  being  challenged  and  debated.  Mr 
H.  J.  Burkill  suggested  that  the  gall  was  that  of  the  relatively  un¬ 
known  .4.  furunculus,  a  suggestion  which  proved  correct. 

Flies  of  .4.  furunculus  are  easy  to  rear  from  the  galls.  The  presence 
of  the  gall  in  a  bud  is  frequently  indicated  by  the  bud  being  curved 
because  growth  on  one  side  had  been  arrested,  but  other  agencies  also 
may  curve  the  bud.  Two  or  three  galls  of  .4.  furunculus  may  occur  in 
the  same  bud.  If  growth  be  only  partially  stopped,  the  woody  tissue 
on  the  growing  side  may  partly  enclose  the  gall  or  galls,  thus  giving 
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some  resemblance  to  the  texture  and  form  of  galls  of  Neuroterus 
aprilinus  Giraud.  This  may  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  second 
gall  (quoted  by  Cameron,  British  Phytophagous  Hymen  opt  era,  Vol.  iv. 
pp.  108  and  109),  reported  by  Miss  Ormerod.  The  internal  bracts  of 
the  bud  may  adhere  to  the  lower*  portion  of  the  gall,  and  so  possibly 
may  very  young  leaves. 

For  the  most  part  the  flv  is  black  or  dark.  Kieffer  described  it  in 
detail  in  Species  des  Hymenopteres  d’ Europe  et  d’Algerie,  Tome  viii, 
Les  Cynipides  (J.  J.  Kieffer,  1899),  p.  395.  He  says  inter  alia:  First 
three  or  four  joints  of  antennae  testaceous  (i.e.  yellow  inclining  to 
dusky)  or  brownish  yellow,  others  brown.  Body  black;  mesonotum  and 
protliorax  brownish  black.  Legs  testaceous,  base  of  coxae  of  anterior 
and  intermediary  legs,  and  greater  part  of  coxae  of  posterior  legs 
black.  Abdomen  brownish-black;  hvpopygium  (the  ventral  part  of  the 
apical  segment)  testaceous.  Antennae  are  slender  and  long,  scarcely 
thickened  towards  the  end,  and  have  fourteen  joints  in  the  female  and 
fifteen  in  the  male.  Second  joint  in  the  female  is  one  and  a  half  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  third  a  little  more  than  five  times  as  long  as 
broad,  the  fourth  being  scarcely  shorter  than  the  third.  Mesonotum 
very  bright,  delicately  sliagreened  and  glabrous;  parapsidal  furrows 
deep  and  distinct.  Scutellum  dull,  rough.  Mesopleurae  smooth  and 
bright.  Wings  slightly  shaded,  more  distinctly  so  between  the  radial 
cell  and  basal  nerve.  Nerves  thick,  light  brown,  first  part  of  radius 
curved.  Radial  cell  four  times  as  long  as  broad.  Abdomen  glossy, 
glabrous. 

Beyerinck  classed  the  insect  as  a  Neuroterus.  Kieffer  decided  it  was 
an  Andricus.  Therefore  it  should  be  referred  to  as  Andricus  furunculus 
(Beyer.)  Kieff. 


By  G.  J.  B.  Fox. 


JJECORD  visits  were  made  to  the  Churches  of  Broxbourne  (Herts) 
and  Willesden  (Old  Church)  on  13th  May  and  11th  November 
respectively. 


BROXBOURNE,  S.  AUGUSTINE. 


In  Domesday  Book,  Brochesborne ;  derived  from  a  personal  name, 
not  from  brock — a  badger.  There  were  two  chapels ;  one  served  by  a 
priest,  as  stated  in  Domesday  Book,  and  probably  of  wood ;  the  other 
of  stone,  consecrated  in  1185,  after  the  Manor  had  passed  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  and  its  foundations  Avere  still  visible  in  1517.  The  pre¬ 
sent  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Augustine  (the  Knights  Hospitallers  fol¬ 
lowed  a  rule  founded  upon  that  of  S.  Augustine),  may  have  been  built 
to  enable  its  toAver  to  serve  as  a  landmark  in  the  Lea  Valley;  its  date 
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is  uncertain,  and  it  may  have  replaced  an  earlier  building,  as  carved 
stones  (perhaps  of  a  lancet)  are  said  to  he  concealed  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  chancel;  (the  font  is  Norman  and  may  have  come  from  else¬ 
where);  the  earliest  brass,  now  lost,  that  of  Peter  Needwyn,  chaplain, 
who  died  1465,  shows  that  a  part  of  the  building  at  least  was  then  in 
existence;  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Sir  John 
Say  (d.  1478),  and  it  then  consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  and  perhaps  part 
of  the  tower;  the  completed  plan  shows  a  chancel  with  north  and  south 
chapels,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  north  vestry  of  two  storeys, 
west  tower  and  south  porch.  The  church  is  noticeable  for  a  parapet 
with  dated  inscription,  a  very  fine  enamelled  brass,  and  a  splendid 
example  of  an  oak  coffer.  To  the  chancel  and  nave  additions  were 
made  as  follows: — The  north  aisle  of  the  nave;  two  east  bays  of  the 
south  aisle  and  a  bay  of  a  south  chapel;  west  extension  of  the  south 
aisle  to  the  length  of  the  nave ;  the  south  chapel  extended  to  the  line 
of  the  east  Avail  of  the  chancel ;  completion  of  the  toAver  at  the  Avest 
end  of  the  naA'e;  a  north  chapel  and  vestry  in  1522;  a  south  porch  in 
XVIIc.  Repairs  have  taken  place  at  various  dates. 

Chancel: — The  top  of  the  east  Avail  is  bevelled;  the  east  AvindoAv  of 
three  lights,  traceried,  is  XVc.;  north  and  south  arcades  of  tAvo  bays 
Avith  tAvo-centred  arches  of  tAvo  moulded  orders,  columns  Avith  four  en¬ 
gaged  shafts  Avith  moulded  caps  and  bases;  no  chancel  arch;  the  Rood 
screen  has  disappeared,  but  the  stairs  remain  in  an  exterior  turret 
against  the  north  wall. 

The  South  (Bosanquet)  Chapel: — A  two-light  traceried  AvindoAv  is  in 
the  east  Avail,  and  tAA’o  three-light  traceried  Avindows  in  the  south  Avail; 
in  the  south  Avail  is  a  late  XVc.  tomb  recess  Avhich  has  partly  destroyed 
an  earlier  piscina  Avith  moulded  jambs  and  ball-flower  moulding;  against 
the  east  Avail  is  a  monument  Avith  semi-circular  canopy,  inscription, 
coat-of-arms,  and  recumbent  statues  of  Sir  Henry  Cock  (1609)  and  his 
Avife,  of  alabaster ;  traces  of  colour  remain ;  the  plinth  has  figures  of 
tAvo  daughters  with  peculiar  head-dresses,  and  their  children;  the  south¬ 
east  windoAv  has  heraldic  glass  of  XVc.  date;  the  exterior  of  the  chapel 
is  plastered  to  imitate  stone. 

The  North  Chapel  of  limestone;  a  three-light  Avindow,  traceried,  is 
in  the  east  Avail,  and  tAvo  similar  AvindoAvs  in  the  north  Avail,  also  the 
A'estry  doorway  Avith  original  oak  door  and  ironwork ;  in  the  east  wall 
are  two  brackets  Avith  shields  of  arms;  on  one  of  the  latter  is  a 
l,:  memento-mori  ”  Avith  eight  compartments  containing  skulls,  etc.,  re¬ 
moved  from  another  monument. 

The  Vestry,  with  an  upper  floor  used  as  a  priest’s  room,  adjoins  the 
north  Avail ;  the  upper  floor  is  reached  by  a  ladder  and  a  trap  door  to 
Avhich  is  attached  a  counterpoise,  to  secure  seclusion ;  each  A\Test  and  north 
Avail  has  a  AvindoAv  with  iron  bars ;  another  AvindoAv  (noAV  blocked)  is  in 
the  south  Avail.  This  chapel  and  A'estry  Avere  built  by  Sir  William  Say, 
as  indicated  by  an  inscription  on  a  continuous  parapet  containing  the 
date  1522 ;  shields  of  arms  of  Say,  Hill  and  Fray;  stags  heads  (the  Say 
crest)  also  appear;  various  graffiti  are  scratched  on  the  exterior  Avails. 
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The  Nave  is  of  four  hays;  the  arcades  are  continuous  with  those  of 
the  chancel,  with  similar  details;  the  hoodmoulds  are  stopped  hv  angels 
bearing  shields,  mostly  modern;  the  latter  bear  arms  of  the  City  of 
London,  Bosanquet,  See  of  London,  Jerusalem,  Boucliier  impaling  Say. 
musical  instruments,  etc. ;  a  new  pulpit  was  ordered  in  1703,  removed 
to  the  centre  of  the  chancel  in  1774,  and  again  removed  later.  The 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  :  — In  the  south  wall  are  four  windows  of  two 
lights,  traceried,  under  pointed  arches:  an  original  doorway  and  a 
modern  doorway;  no  window  in  the  west  wall;  the  font  is  late  XIIc. 
of  Purbeck ;  with  round-headed  arches  on  each  face  of  the  octagonal 
bowl;  central  circular  shaft,  and  eight  small  shafts,  all  on  a  plain  base; 
an  oak  coffer,  5  ft.  8  in.  long,  early  XIVc.,  is  a  fine  example;  it  is  fully 
described  by  F.  Poe  in  Ancient  Church  Chests  (1929).  The  north  aisle: 
— -The  north  wall  has  four  windows  similar  to  those  in  the  south  aisle; 
a  small  loop  in  the  west  wall;  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  is  an 
exterior  demi-octagonal  turret  lighted  by  a  loop,  containing  stairs  to 
the  Roodloft  and  to  the  roof. 

The  Tower  is  of  three  stages,  late  XYc.  ;  west  doorway  under  a  square 
head ;  west  window  of  four  lights,  traceried ;  the  east  arch  has  two 
orders,  is  four-centred,  and  has  engaged  shafts,  moulded  caps  and  bases; 
the  bell-chamber  has  two-light  windows  with  square  heads;  the  parapet 
is  embattled;  turret  staircase  at  the  south-west  angle;  there  are  eight 
bells  (three  of  1615,  one  of  1670). 

The  south  Porch: — Of  stone;  XVIIc. ;  round-head  doorway  flanked 
by  pilasters;  segmental  pediment;  over  doorway  is  shield  with  three 
pilgrim  staffs  (for  Palmer);  remains  of  holywater  stoup. 

Tombs: — On  north  side  of  Chancel  is  table  tomb  of  Sir  William  Say 
(1529)  and  his  two  wives;  it  has  a  canopy  with  octagonal  columns  and 
fan  vaulting;  plinth  with  indents  of  shields  and  figures;  the  slab  has 
indents  of  brasses;  on  south  side  of  chancel  is  table  tomb  of  Sir  John 
Say  (1478)  and  his  first  Avife  (1473) ;  the  slab  has  his  brass  (headless) 
showing  him  in  plate  armour,  and  surcoat  charged  with  his  arms  (parti’ 
az.  and  gu.  three  chevrons);  her  brass  shows  butterfly  headdress,  side¬ 
less  gown,  mantle  Avith  her  arms;  remains  of  red  and  blue  enamel,  and 
of  inscription.  Other  brasses  include  those  of  priests;  of  John  Borrell, 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  Henry  VIII  (1531)  with  mace  (this  brass  A\*as  re¬ 
covered  from  the  Rectory  of  Margaret  Roding  in  Essex  in  1892  (see  Essex 
Bevieic,  Vol.  i). 

Other  monuments  are: — William  Gamble  or  BoAvyer,  1558  (in 
chancel);  Sir  R.  Skeffington,  1646  (in  X.  chapel);  John  Bavlie,  1609 
(in  N.  chapel);  tablet  to  Edward  Christian,  1823,  by  Flaxman  ;  J.  L. 
Me  Adam,  1836,  the  roadmaker,  aaIio  lived  in  Hoddesdon  and  was'buried 
at  Moffat. 

An  inventory  of  the  Church  Goods,  remaining  in  1553,  is  printed  in 
J.  E.  Cussans’  Inventory  of  Furniture  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Hert¬ 
fordshire  (1873).  (Reference  for  further  details  should  be  made  to  W. 
C.  AndreAvs’  paper  in  T.E,  Herts ,  .4.S.,  Vol.  8.) 
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WILLESDEN,  S.  MARY  (OLD  CHURCH). 

The  place  name  is  derived  from  “  dun,”  a  hill  or  down,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  name  “  Wille,”  or  “  Wylie  ”  ;  the  spelling  “  den  ”  is  recent  ;  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  parish  occurs  in  Athelstan’s  charter  of  924 ; 
Domesdav  Book  mentions  no  church,  but  states  that  “  Wellesdone  ”  is 
held  by  the  Canons  of  S.  Paul’s,  and  that  the  Manor  was  for  their  food 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  later  it  was  divided  into  pre¬ 
bends;  the  prebendal  manor  house  here  was  demolished  in  1923. 

The  earliest  Church  may  have  been  of  wood ;  the  first  mention  of  a 
church  appears  to  be  in  1181;  the  font  and  remains  of  windows  found 
in  1872  show  its  Norman  style;  the  chancel  was  neglected,  as  appears 
by  a  complaint  (XIV/XVc.),  perhaps  exaggerated,  that  a  boy  could 
push  down  the  walls,  that  Mass  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  High  Altar, 
and  that  owls  and  crows  polluted  the  church,  and  that  church  goods 
were  stolen. 

The  plan  shows  chancel,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  west  tower 
and  south  porch;  the  original  north  aisle  was  pulled  down  c.  1753,  and 
a  brick  wall  put  up;  the  present  north  arcade  and  aisle  date  from  1872. 
There  have  been  several  restorations.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  XVc. ; 
the  chancel  arch  in  mid  XIVc.;  the  Rood  is  described  in  1297;  the 
Screen  has  disappeared,  but  the  Roodloft  stairs  remain  (blocked);  the 
E.E.  Nave  has  three  bays,  those  on  the  south  being  of  unequal  width; 
the  west  walls  of  the  nave  and  of  the  tower  were  originally  in  line,  but 
the  nave  was  extended  west  in  1851  ;  a  west  gallery  was  put  up  in  1800, 
enlarged  in  1810,  and  removed  later;  a  Jacobean  pulpit  with  a  canopy 
was  attached  to  the  north  wall,  as  shown  in  a  plate  by  Cruikshank  in 
Ainsworth’s  Jack  Sheppard ;  the  south  door  shows  original  tracery  at¬ 
tached  by  studs;  the  Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  S.  Katharine,  and  served  as  a  chantry-chapel ;  a  window 
formerly  contained  glass  showing  arms  of  the  Roberts,  a  local  family; 
the  west  tower  is  over  the  west  bay  of  the  south  aisle  and  now  serves 
as  a  baptistry. 

The  brasses  are  relaid  on  the  floor  of  the  Chancel,  and  include  those 
to  Bartholomew  de  Willesden  (1492),  a  notary,  and  his  two  wives,  and 
to  a  Vicar,  William  Lvchefeld,  LL.D.  (1517),  in  cope,  etc.  A  tablet 
commemorates  the  attendance  of  W.  E.  Gladstone  at  this  church.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  gabled  stone  monument  to  Charles  Reade  (1884), 
and  his  friend  and  housekeeper,  Laura  Seymour  (1879).  . 

An  old-time  feature  was  pilgrimages  to  a  black  statue  of  the  Virgin 
in  this  Church;  the  origin  is  unknown,  but  early  references  are  in  1502 
and  1503;  this  statue,  with  others,  was  burnt  at  Chelsea  in  1538. 
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Birds  of  the  Norwood  District. 

By  F.  G.  Swayne,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Cantab.),  M.B.O.IT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

rjlHE  records  here  presented  have  been  drawn  from  my  personal 
diaries,  and  cover  a  number  of  years.  I  began  using  nesting  boxes 
in  1913.  These  were  at  first  purchased  from  the  Selborne  Society,  but 
later  on  I  took  to  making  my  own.  In  1928  I  came  to  live  in  an  hotel, 
so  my  nesting  boxes  were  given  away,  but  are  still  in  use  in  the  gardens 
of  friends. 

A  small  book  on  Norwood  birds  was  published  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr 
S.  Aldridge,  a  prominent  Norwood  resident.  From  then  until  now 
nothing  has  been  done  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  but,  using  his  records 
as  a  guide,  I  can  show  a  notable  increase  both  in  numbers  and  species. 
His  number  of  identified  species  was  54;  the  present  one  is  79,  and 
likely  to  grow. 

The  list  of  79  species  may  be  divided  as  follows:- — 

Residents,  .  39  species. 

Summer  Visitors,  .  19  ,, 

Winter  Visitors,  .  6  ,, 

Passage  Migrants,  .  8  ,, 

Irregular  Visitors,  .  7  ,, 

Total,  .  79  „ 

I  attribute  this  increase  in  some  degree  to  the  growth  of  trees.  In 
fifty  years  small  trees  become  big  trees.  What  may  lie  only  a  shrub, 
planted  in  1860.  has  become  a  forest  tree  in  1910.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  growth  of  the  bird  population  is  due  to  concentration 
in  certain  favoured  spots.  If  one  studies  the  map  it  will  be  found  that 
the  extent  of  the  new  building  areas  is  small  compared  with  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  open  spaces.  These  are  considerable  and  have  changed 
verv  little  in  the  forty  years  I  have  known  them. 


area. 

(i)  Begins  on  the  east  side  of  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  thence 
south  to  Anerley  Road,  on  by  Elmer’s  End  Road  to  the  station  of  that 
name.  Thence  by  the  main  road  and  Long  Lane  to  Woodside  Station, 
from  there  north-west  to  South  Norwood  Hill,  then  Beulah  Hill — both 
sides— -and  Streatham  Common.  North  to  Brockwell  Park,  thence  from 

X 

Herne  Hill  Station,  via  the  main  line,  to  the  Crystal  Palace  again. 

(ii)  This  district  of  South  London  was  chosen  by  me  because  I  live 
there  and  have  ready  access  to  the  different  parts.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
the  irregular  crescent  called  the  Norwood  Hills.  The  altitude  of  these 
is  308  feet  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  380  feet  at  All  Saints  Church, 
while  the  rude  triangle  so  formed  has  a  basal  width  of  3  miles,  and  apex 
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PLATE  IX,  1933 


SKETCH  MAP  OF  THE  NORWOOD  DISTRICT.  Based  upon  tlie  Ordnance 
Survey  Map,  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 


Printed  by  T.  Buncle  &  Co.,  Arbroath. 
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to  base  length  of  31  miles,  with  an  offset  from  the  base  formed  by  the 
Irrigation  Farm  of  191  acres.  Its  length  at  the  longest  stretch  is  5 
miles,  its  acreage  upwards  of  2800,  rather  more  than  Richmond  Park. 
At  the  proximal  end  it  is  31  miles  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
the  distal  end  about  8  miles. 

(iii)  The  principal  public  properties  are: — Norwood  Grange,  Nor¬ 
wood  Recreation  Ground,  ^Crystal  Palace  Grounds,  Norwood  Sports 
Club,  Streatham  Common,  and  Brockwell  Park. 

The  private  properties  are: — "South  Norwood  Irrigation  Farm, 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  various  hotels  and  residential  grounds, 
and  Surrey  schools. 

(iv)  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds.  These  are  usually  planted  with 
Lime,  Poplar,  Plane,  and  Birch,  and  are  grassy,  with  shrubberies  and 
ornamental  ponds.  In  those  parks  that  were  once  private  properties, 
such  as  Brockwell  Park,  the  Rookery,  Streatham,  and  Norwood  Grange, 
large  Elms  are  found,  many  of  them  over  100  years  old.  A  number  of 
private  properties  are  still  intact,  and  have  escaped  mutilation  by  the 
speculative  builder. 

(v)  Roads  are  all  paved  where  declared  public  highways,  and  are  in 
frequent  use  by  motor  transport.  Omnibuses  ply  on  most  of  the  main 
roads. 

(vi)  "Woods.  Patches  of  ivood  run  from  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds 
on  the  east,  to  Streatham  Common  on  the  west.  These  form  a  chain 
only  broken  by  the  main  roads,  so  that  a  migrant  bird  may  easily  pass 
from  one  end  to  the  other  un-noticed. 

(vii)  Water.  The  lake  of  the  Norwood  Sports  Club,  now  open  to 
the  public,  is  about  10  acres  in  extent.  The  lake  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  smaller  but  has  less  marginal  growth,  and  is  used  as  a  boating  lake. 
Both  contain  fish.  Several  small  ponds  in  private  gardens  are  quite 
attractive  to  some  ducks,  where  cover  exists.  One  small  brook  runs 
in  cemented  gullies,  the  outflow  of  the  Norwood  Irrigation  Farm.  It 
joins  the  Ravensbourne  and  ultimately  the  Thames  in  Greenwich  Reach. 

(viii)  The  Irrigation  Farm  needs  a  special  note.  It  is  a  tract  of 
open  country,  part  (30  acres)  arable,  the  rest  irrigated  grass  land  of 
coarse  texture.  The  arable  part  grows  potatoes,  roots,  clover  and  vege¬ 
tables.  There  are  18  percolating  filters  76  feet  in  diameter.  The  total 
area  is  191  acres.  The  filter  beds  are  haunted  by  Starlings,  besides 
other  insect  feeders  such  as  Larks,  Wagtails  and  Pipits. 

There  are  also  large  refuse  dumps  put  out  for  farm  use,  which  emit 
a  strong  odour,  but  are  nevertheless  popular  with  Finches,  Sparrows, 
W  agtails  and  Thrushes. 

A  belt  of  trees,  chiefly  Poplar,  line  the  north  boundary.  There  are 
also  clusters  of  Elms,  a  few  Pines,  some  Oaks,  and  some  scrub.  The 
fields  are  too  wet  to  walk  on  except  on  recognised  tracks.  The  arable 
part  has  been  visited  by  Gulls  for  twenty  years.  Kestrels  in  search  of 

'These  two  properties  are  approximately  200  acres.  The  others  are  of  varying 
sizes  up  to  70  or  80  acres. 
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small  prey  are  attracted  here  while  the  Corvidae  visit  the  dumps  from 
great  distances.  No  cattle  are  kept  oil  the  fields. 

SUBSOIL. 

The  subsoil  is  London  Clay  with  a  few  small  pockets  of  gravel,  the 
overlying  soil  being  sometimes  very  thin  and  shallow.  There  are  springs 
coming  out  of  the  clay  on  the  west  side  of  the  hills.  These  form  ponds 
of  a  .most  loathsome  character  which  are  popular  with  Herons,  Moor¬ 
hens,  and  Mallard.  Despite  the  clay  the  district  is  a  dry  one,  for  the 
fall  of  the  hills  shoots  off  surface  water  very  rapidly. 

STATUS. 

Owing  to  lack  of  written  observations  during  the  busy  part  of  my 
life  any  comments  1  may  make  under  this  heading  must  be  personal 
and  tentative.  The  Nightingale  has  not  been  heard  by  me  for  over 
thirty  years.  It  used  to  sing  in  the  woods  adjoining  the  Church  Load. 
It  has  been  reported  to  me  by  several  people  as  late  as  1929  and  again 
in  1932.  The  statements  were  that  the  song  was  heard  at  night  for 
three  or  four  nights.  This  is,  in  my  view,  a  thing  which  should  be 
noted. 

The  Swallows  and  House-martins  are  less  common  than  twentv  vears 
ago.  I  have  known  of  two  pairs  of  Swallows  only  nesting  in  Beulah 
Hill.  House-martins  are  rare.  This  I  believe  is  due  to  the  paving  of 
the  roads.  There  is  no  mud  for  them  to  build  with.  Swifts  are  com¬ 
moner  than  ever.  They  build  under  the  eaves  in  many  houses  locally. 

Gulls  have  increased.  On  November  20th,  1933,  I  counted  40  or  50 
Herring  Gulls  resting  on  the  ploughed  part  of  the  Irrigation  Farm, 
with  a  flock  of  Black-headed  Gulls.  A  few  years  ago  a  Herring  Gull 
was  never  seen. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

I  have  some  interesting  notes  from  friends.  The  night-song  of  the 
Hedge-Sparrow  at  12.45  a.m.  heard  by  Mr  H.  Gaster  is  noteworthy. 
Mrs  Phillips  (E.M.P.),  who  has  had  much  success  with  nesting  boxes, 
brought  me  a  Nuthatch’s  egg  laid  in  a  tit  box.  Mr  W.  Crombie  (of 
Caenwood  Grange,  Beulah  Hill)  I  must  thank  for  his  note  already 
published  in  the  Times ,  1930,  of  the  Robin  who  enjoyed  the  consortium 
of  two  wives  and  families  at  the  same  time.  Then  Mr  L.  Parmenter 
and  our  own  Sectional  President  have  both  given  me  their  assistance 
in  shaping  my  records  in  accordance  with  recognised  methods. 

I  have  also  to  thank  Dr  T.  A.  Eccles  of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  for 
some  notes.  When  he  was  a  boy — he  tells  me — he  once  shot  a  W  ood- 
cock  in  the  woods  of  Beulah  Hill.  The  irregular  visits  of  this  bird  are 
corroborated  by  my  own  note  of  March  1929.  Lastly,  Mr  E.  Hodgson, 
manager  of  the  Irrigation  Farm  (E.H.),  who  has  granted  me  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunities  for  bird  study 
existing  there. 
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ADDENDUM. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  list  will  soon  be  extended.  I  am  told  (L.P.) 
that  the  Common  Gull  has  been  seen  heading  for  this  district.  A  farm 
hand,  and  also  the  manager  (E.H.)  at  the  Irrigation  Farm  tell  me  the 
Common  Snipe  visits  the  watered  meadows  in  winter.  The  Wryneck 
and  Little  Owl  should  occur,  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  see  or  hear  a  Yellow-hammer,  but 
without  success. 

SPECIFIC  NOTES. 

Carrion  Crow.  Corvus  c.  corone  L.  Common  in  woods  and  open 
spaces.  Eighteen  birds  counted  in  Norwood  district,  1930.  Nests  an¬ 
nually  in  Brockwell  Park,  one  pair  reported  to  have  sky-blue  eggs  near 
Dulwich  toll  gate  (T.A.E.). 

Rook.  Corvus  f.  frugilegus  L.  Feeds  daily  at  refuse  dumps  on 
Norwood  Irrigation  Farm.  A  rookery  of  13  nests  near  Anerley  Station 
in  1930.  Owing  to  felling  of  trees  where  rookeries  were  this  species  is 
seldom  seen  on  top  of  the  hill  now. 

Jackdaw.  Coloeus  monedula  spermologus  (Yieill.).  Not  common, 
but  they  visit  the  refuse  heaps  in  large  numbers  at  the  Irrigation  Farm. 
Sometimes  seen  in  fields  on  Beulah  Hill. 

Magpie.  Pica  p.  pica  (L.).  Very  rare — one  seen  October  20th,  1930, 
being  chased  by  Crows  at  Norwood  Grange. 

British  Jay.  Carr  ulus  glandarius  rufitergum  Hart.  Common,  few 
copses  without  one  or  two  pairs.  Nested  on  Beulah  Hill,  1931  (W.C.). 

Starling.  Sturnus  v.  vulgaris  L.  Common  everywhere.  No  roost 
known  to  me  in  district. 

Hawfinch.  Coccothraustes  c.  coccothraustes  (L.).  Irregular.  Seen 
by  me  May  1918  on  bean-sticks  at  Beulah  Hill  allotments,  also  in  gar¬ 
den  at  140  Church  Road,  1927. 

Greenfinch.  Chloris  c.  chloris  (L.).  Very  common  in  gardens  and 
woods  throughout  summer. 

British  Goldfinch.  Carduelis  c.  britannica  (Hart.).  Not  common. 
Visits  open  spaces  where  thistles  grow.  October  18tli,  1933,  I  saw  2 
males  and  1  female  feeding  on  thistle  seed — Norwood  Irrigation  Farm. 

Lesser  Redpoll.  Carduelis  linaria  cabaret  (P.  L.  S.  Mull.).  Ir¬ 
regular.  February  14tli,  1926,  seen  feeding  on  Hawthorn  berries  in 
Auckland  Road,  S.E.19. 

Linnet.  Carduelis  c.  cannabina  (L.).  Resident- — common — breeds. 

British  Bullfinch.  Pyfrhula  p.  nesa  Math.  &  Ired.  Common 
summer  and  winter  in  woods  on  Beulah  Hill. 

Chaffinch.  F  ring  ilia  c.  coelebs  L.  Common  resident — also  passage 
migrant  in  winter. 

House-Sparrow.  Passer  cl.  domesticus  (L.).  Resident.  Breeds 
freely. 

Tree-Sparrow.  Passer  m.  montanus  (L.).  Seen  mingling  with 
House-Sparrows  on  refuse  dumps  at  Irrigation  Farm,  November  10th 
and  December  1st,  1933.  Also  a  flock  seen  January  12th,  1934,  at  same 
place. 
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Reed-Bunting.  Emberiza  s.  schoeniclus  (L.).  Resident — seen  often 
at  Irrigation  Farm — July  and  August  1932.  On  November  20th,  1933, 
I  saw  a  cock  bird. 

Sky-Lark.  Ala u da  a.  arvensis  L.  Resident  and  common;  sings  on 
open  spaces  from  January. 

Tree-Piuit.  Anthus  t.  trivialis  (L.).  Passage  migrant.  I  saw  one 
performing  his  aerial  song  flight  in  the  grounds  of  Beaulieu  Hotel  on 
April  22nd,  1932.  He  did  not  stay. 

Meadow-Pipit.  Anthus  pratensis  (L.).  Passage  migrant.  Num¬ 
bers  seen  on  Irrigation  Farm.  Small  flocks  at  the  refuse  dumps  in 
winter — several  seen  January  oth,  1934. 

7 

Yellow  Wagtail.  Motacilla  flava  rayi  (Bp.).  Passage  migrant. 
Breeds  Irrigation  Farm,  hen  bird  seen  by  me  feeding  young,  July  14th, 
1933. 

Grey  Wagtail.  Motacilla  c.  cinerea  Tunst.  Resident — seen  in  dis¬ 
trict  in  October  1931,  February  1932,  November  loth,  1933,  January 
12th,  1934,  and  is  resident  at  the  Irrigation  Farm. 

Pied  Wagtail.  Motacilla  alba  yarreUii  Gould.  Resident,  common, 
breeds,  and  passage  migrant.  Small  flocks  seen  at  Queen’s  Hotel  in 
autumn. 

British  Tree-Creeper.  Cert-hia  familiaris  britannica  Ridgw.  Re¬ 
sident.  breeds  in  gardens,  Beulah  Hill.  May  28th,  1931,  seen  carrying 
food. 

British  Nuthatch.  Sitta  europaea  affinis  Blytli.  Resident,  com¬ 
mon,  has  nested  in  a  nesting  box  2  or  3  years  (E.M.P.).  This  box  was 
intended  for  small  Tits. 

British  Great  Titmouse.  Fanis  major  newtoni  Prazak.  Resident, 
common,  breeds  in  nesting  boxes. 

British  Blue  Titmouse.  Fonts  caerul-eus  obscurus  Prazak.  Com¬ 
mon  resident,  breeds  freely. 

British  Coal-Titmouse.  Fanis  atcr  britannicus  Sharpe  tfc  Dress. 
Resident,  common,  breeds;  has  a  very  high  call-note. 

British  Marsh-Titmouse.  Fanis  palustris  dresseri  Stejn.  Re¬ 
sident.  Not  common. 

British  Long-tailed  Titmouse.  Aegithalus  caudatus  roseus  (Blytli). 
Occasional  visitor.  I  saw  a  single  bird  in  All  Saints’  Churchyard, 
November  oth,  1933. 

British  Golden-crested  Wren,  ltegulus  r.  angloruni  Hart.  Re¬ 
sident,  breeds.  I  watched  a  pair  feeding  young  in  a  Pine  tree,  June 
1932. 

Red-backed  Shrike.  Lanius  c.  colluvia  L.  Irregular.  Rare  summer 
visitor,  seen  with  young  1913;  not  since  by  me.  t 

Spotted  Flycatcher.  Muscicapa  s.  striata  (Pall.).  Common, 
breeds,  summer  migrant. 

Chieechaff.  Fhylloscopus  c.  collybita  (Vie ill.).  Summer  visitor, 

breeds,  is  common. 

Willow-Warbler.  Fhylloscopus  t.  trochilus  ^L.).  A  constant  sum¬ 
mer  visitor,  breeds. 
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Wood-Warbler.  Phylloscopus  s.  sibilatrix  (Bechst.).  Summer  visi¬ 
tor,  Beulah  Hill  woods,  1930,  193.2  (F.G.S.),  1933  (E.M.P.). 

Garden-Warbler.  Sylvia  borin  (Bodd.).  Regular  summer  visitor — 
a  most  persistent  singer. 

Blackcap.  Sylvia  a.  atricapilla  (L.).  Regular  summer  visitor — 
common  in  all  woods. 

Whitethroat.  Sylvia  c.  communis  Lath.  Regular  summer  visitor, 
breeds. 

Lesser  Whitethroat.  Sylvia  c.  eurruca  (L.).  Regular  summer 
visitor. 

Fieldfare.  Turdus  pilaris  L.  Winter  visitor,  not  common.  Known 
by  harsh  chatter. 

Mistle-Thrush.  Turdus  v.  viscivorus  L.  Resident,  breeds,  also 
winter  visitor.  Song,  January  12th,  1934. 

British  Song-Thrush.  Turdus  philomelus  clarhei  Hart.  Resident, 
breeds,  everywhere  common. 

Redwing.  Turdus  musicus  L.  Winter  visitor — large  flocks  visit 
open  spaces.  January  oth,  1934,  1  saw*  flock  of  20  or  30  on  cricket 
ground  of  Norwood  Sports  Club. 

Blackbird.  Turdus  in.  merula  L.  Resident,  common.  Sings  from 
February.  Earliest  song  here,  January  20tli,  1932. 

Wheatear.  (Enanthe  oe.  cenanthe  (L.).  Summer  visitor,  passage 
migrant.  Breeds  at  Woodside  Golf  Club,  just  outside  this  district 
(H.G.). 

Nightingale.  Luscinia  m.  megarhyncha  Brehm.  Irregular  summer 
.visitor.  Not  heard  by  me  for  many  years.  Its  song  was  reported  to 
me  in  1929  by  two  or  three  people  separately — I  was  unable  from  lack 
of  opportunity  to  verify  this. 

British  Robin.  Erithacus  rubecula  melophilus  Hart.  Resident, 
everywhere  common.  One  reported  to  be  feeding  2  wives  and  families 
at  s®me  time  (W.C.)  at  Caenwood  Grange,  Beulah  Hill. 

British  Hedge-Sparrow.  Prunella  viodularis  occidentalis  Hart. 
Resident,  common,  sings  year  round  also  occasionally  at  night  (12.45 
a. m.,  H.G.). 

Wren.  Troglodytes  t.  troglodytes  (L.).  Resident,  common,  sings 
the  year  round. 

Swallow'.  Hirunclo  r.  rustica  L.  Summer  visitor,  breeds  Beulah 
Hill  annually. 

Martin.  Delichon  u.  urbica  (L.).  Summer  visitor.  Less  common 
than  formerly- — lias  ceased  to  build  in  many  places  where  it  was  common. 

Sand-Martin,  liiparia  r.  riparia  (L.).  Passage  migrant — no  sand¬ 
pits  locally. 

Swift.  Apus  a.  apus  (L.).  Summer  visitor.  Breeds  locally.  First 
bird  seen  by  me  May  5th,  1933,  last  August  25th,  1933. 

Nightjar.  Caprimulgus  c.  europaeus  L.  Irregular.  Visited 
grounds  of  Normal  College,  1902,  was  heard  “  churning  ”  at  dusk. 

Kingfisher.  Alcedo  atthis  ispida  L.  Irregular  visitor.  In  August 
1932  one  remained  some  days  at  S.  Norwood  Lake. 
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Green  Woodpecker.  Ficus  viridis  vircsccns  (Brehm).  Resident, 
breeds  locally,  less  often  seen  than  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Digs 
on  lawn  of  Beulah  Spa  Hotel. 

British  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  major  onglicus 
(Hart-.).  Resident.  Breeds  in  woods,  Beulah  Hill. 

British  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  minor  connnwu- 
tus  (Hart.).  Resident,  breeds  locally. 

Cuckoo.  Cuculus  c.  canorus  L.  Summer  visitor,  common,  breeds 
locally. 

British  Tawny  Owl.  Strix  aluco  sylvatica  Shaw.  Resident,  breeds 
locally. 

Kestrel.  Valeo  t.  tinnunculus  L.  Resident,  breeds.  Irrigation 
Farm — frequents  most  woods. 

Sparrow-Hawk.  Accipitev  n.  nisus  (L.).  .Irregular  visitor,  rare. 
One  seen  October  1930  being  harried  bv  a  crow. 

Common  Heron.  Arclea  c.  cinerea  L.  Visits  pools,  Beulah  Hill — - 
also  Crystal  Palace  Lake.  Often  seen. 

Mute  Swan.  Cygnus  olor  (Gm.).  Irregular.  November  1933,  a 
male  and  female,  S.  Norwood  Lake. 

Mallard.  Anas  p.  platyrhynchu  L.  Resident.  Breeds  in  woods, 
Beulah  Hill.  I  counted  34  on  S.  Norwood  Lake.  January  1934. 

Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.).  Irregular.  One  was  picked  up 
dead  in  Beulah  Hill,  1926.  Apparently  killed  by  wire  (H.G.). 

Common  Pochard.  Nyroca  f.  ferina  (L.).  Occasional  visitor,  S. 
Norwood  Lake.  A  female  came  there  in  December  1933,  left,  and 
brought  back  a  drake  with  her,  January  9tli,  1934. 

Tufted  Duck.  Nyroca  fuligula  (L.).  Irregular.  Winter  visitor. 
Three  drakes  and  two  ducks  seen  resting,  S.  Norwood  Lake,  November 
1933.  They  did  not  stay. 

Little  Grebe.  Podiceps  r.  ruficollis  (Pall.).  Resident  and  summer 
visitor,  S.  Norwood  Lake.  Leaves  in  winter  but  returns  in  mild  weather 
(January  12th,  1934,  one  had  returned).  A  young  one  seen,  November 
10th,  1933,  on  S.  Norwood  Lake,  being  fed  by  parent. 

Wood-Pigeon.  Golumba  p.  pedumbus  L.  Resident,  breeds,  also  win¬ 
ter  visitor.  Flocks  in  spring. 

Turtle-Dove.  Streptopelia  t.  turtur  (L.).  Common  summer  visitor. 

Lapwing.  Vanellus  vanellus  (L.).  Resident  but  uncommon.  Re¬ 
ported  to  breed  Irrigation  Farm.  I  saw  5  feeding,  August  1933,  on 
irrigation  field. 

Woodcock.  Scolopax  r.  rusticolo  L.  Irregular.  Seen  in  woods, 
Beulah  Hill,  March  1929. 

Black-headed  Gull.  Lotus  r.  ridibundus  L.  Winter  visitor,  S. 
Norwood  Lake  and  Irrigation  Farm. 

Common  Gull.  Lotus  c.  conus  L.  Winter  visitor.  Three  birds 
identified  by  me,  January  22nd,  1934,  S.  Norwood  Lake,  on  the  ice. 

Herring-Gull.  Lotus  a.  argentaius  Pont.  Winter  visitor  to  refuse 
dumps  at  Irrigation  Farm. 

Moor-Hen.  Gallinula  c.  cldoropus  (L.).  Resident,  breeds  in  both 
pricate  and  public  ponds. 
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Coot.  Fulica  a.  atm  L.  Irregular  visitor.  February  1932 — seen 
mingling  with  ducks.  S.  Norwood  Lake. 

Pheasant.  Fhasianus  colchicus  L.  Irregular.  A  cock  and  lien 
(December  1933)  residing  in  tbe  woods  of  the  Beaulieu  Hotel — cock  bird 
fed  in  morning  with  fowls. 


Noteworthy  Plants  in  the  London  Area. 

Botanical  Recorder:  R.  W.  Robbins. 


^MONG  the  plant  records  from  the  London  District  (20  miles  radius 
from  S.  Paul’s)  sent  to  the  Recorder  in  1933,  the  following  are 
noteworthy  :  — 

NEW  TO  THE  RECORDS. 

1.  Potent-ilia  palustris  Scop.  Cuckoo  Pits,  Epping  Forest. 

2.  Claytonia  alsinoules  Sims.  By  the  Ching  Brook,  Whitehall  Plain, 
Epping  F orest.  Recorded  by  J.  Ross. 

3.  Doronicum  pardalianch.es  L.  Chessington. 

4.  Linaria  repens  Mill.  Romney  Street,  Kent.  Recorded  by  Rev. 
P.  H.  Cooke. 

5.  Poa  Chaixii  Will.  Plentiful  in  an  orchard,  Limpsfield.  Recorded 
by  R.  W.  Robbins. 

Potent  ilia  palustris ,  the  Marsh  Cinquefoil,  appears  to  be  a  new  county 
record  for  South  Essex,  v.-c.  18.  It  was  found  bv  Mr  J.  Ross,  and  is  well 
established  in  a  bed  of  Sphagnum,  flowering  and  fruiting  freely. 
Linaria  repens  was  in  small  quantity,  and  the  other  species  are  doubt¬ 
less  adventive  in  origin.  Numbers  2  and  5  are  firmly  established. 

The  following  six  uncommon  species  have  each  one  previous  record 
onlv  :  — 

Saponaria  Vaccarui  L.  Cockerhurst  Farm,  Chelsfield. 
Campanula  rapunculoidcs  L.  Epsom. 

Campanula  Bapuncalus  L.  Shoreham. 

Geranium  rot undi folium  L.  Dartford. 

Chenopodiuin  glaucum  L.  Red  Lane,  Limpsfield. 
llordeum  marinum  Huds.  Dartford  Marsh. 

Other  interesting  records  are :  — 

Si- wm  erectum  Huds.,  near  Shoreham;  Lithospermum  officinale  L., 
Lullingstone  Park;  Anthemis  tinctoria  L.,  Wilmington,  the  first  record 
south  of  the  Thames;  Verba  scum  lychnitis  L.,  var.  album  Mill.,  Farth¬ 
ing  Down;  and  Bubus  -suberectus  Anderss.,  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
in  a  wood  near  Headley. 

Our  recorders  have  been  active,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done.  No 
one  has  seriously  tackled  (say)  the  Euphrasias.  The  Roses  and  Rubi 
of  the  northern  area  are  imperfectly  known. 
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Epping  Forest  Odonata,  1933. 

By  E.  B.  PlNNIGER. 


past  season  provided  abundant  material  for  entomological  study 
in  all  orders.  The  Dragonflies  were  no  exception,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  all  the  usual  species  occurred. 

A  specimen  of  Pyrrhosoma  nymph  ala  Siilz.  was  seen  on  30tli  April 
in  Epping  Forest  and  by  the  middle  of  June  fourteen  species  were  on 
the  wing.  Some  species  of  Sympctrurn  persisted  well  into  October  or 
even  later.  Cordulia  aenea  L.  was  in  greater  numbers  than  usual; 
Brachytron  pratense  Mull,  was  found  in  some  numbers;  although  re¬ 
corded  before  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  insect  in  Epping  Forest. 

On  both  the  River  Lea  and  River  Boding  Calopteryx  splendent 
Harris  was  very  common,  but  no  C.  virgo  L.  were  seen.  A  striking 
and  welcome  feature  of  the  season  was  the  spread  of  Erythromma  naias 
Hansem.  This  formerly  rare  species  was  found  in  good  numbers  on 
nearly  every  Forest  pond.  Two  interesting  species,  Anax  imperator 
Leach  and  Ischnura  clegans,  var.  rufescens  Leach  were  common  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Sympetrum  striolaium  Charp.  and  8.  sangui- 
neum  Miill.  were  common;  but  only  one  example  of  S.  scoticum  Don. 
was  seen. 


Notes  on  the  Habits  of  the  Dragonfly, 

Aeschna  mixta  Latr. 

By  E.  B.  PlNNIGER. 

gEVERAL  excursions  in  search  of  Aeschna  mixta  during  1933  failed 
to  produce  any  definite  evidence  about  the  status  of  this  species 
in  Epping  Forest.  Fortunately  I  discovered  this  uncommon  species 
in  large  numbers  in  Kent  near  Whitstable,  and  noted  what  seemed  to 
me  some  unusual  habits.  I  had  the  species  under  observation  between 
the  12th  and  25th  of  August  in  the  very  limited  area  it  inhabited.  The 
insects  of  both  sexes  hawked  over  a  small  stream  flowing  through  open 
meadows  into  the  sea,  but  only  along  that  part  of  the  stream  which 
was  salt;  1  saw  none  of  this  species  more  than  about  500  yards  inland. 
The  flight  was  swift  and  smooth  and  only  when  alarmed  did  the  species 
take  to  high  altitudes ;  the  males  wandered  some  distance  hlong  the 
sea  front  and  flew  until  quite  late  in  the  evening.  Along  the  stream 
where  both  sexes  Hew  pairing  took  place,  but,  unfortunately,  I  did  not 
observe  any  oviposition. 

As  the  species  occurs  far  inland  in  parts  of  Britain  its  behaviour 
in  the  Kent  locality  seems  strange.  I  hope  this  season  to  make  further 
observations  in  the  same  locality. 
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Three  Interesting  Plant  Galls. 

By  H.  J.  Burkill,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 


fJ^HE  three  species  figured  here  were  found  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  as  they  were  new  to  us  they  were  naturally  of  more 
interest  than  those  previously  recorded  in  our  lists. 

1.  Cynipid  galls  on  the  leaves  of  Tragopogon  minus  Mill.  A 
cluster  of  six  galls  near  the  base  of  a  leaf  with  others  higher  up  on 
another  leaf.  The  galls  are  firm,  fieshy,  spherical,  embedded  in  the 
leaf.  Size,  2  to  2.5  mm.  diameter.  Colour,  whitish  to  red.  Walls 
thick.  White  Cynipid  larva.  Found  near  Headley,  Surrey,  7th  Octo¬ 
ber.  An  intensive  search  was  made  over  the  area  and  a  large  number 
of  young  plants  examined,  but  no  further  galls  were  found.  The  species 
is  not  in  any  of  the  books  we  have  been  able  to  consult. 

2.  Midge  galls  on  Erigeron  acre  L.,  possibly  Dr  Houard’s  No.  5569, 
which  he  records  on  Aster  alpinus  L.  from  Central  Europe.  The  galls 
are  on  the  buds  up  the  stem,  mostly  near  the  ground,  but  they  may 
occur  near  the  top,  and  also  on  the  flower  buds.  They  are  firm,  fleshy, 
spherical  or  conical,  covered  with  short  white  hairs.  The  walls  are 
thick  at  first  but  the  larva  eats  a  large  cavity  before  pupating  in  the 
gall.  The  flies  had  emerged  when  the  galls  were  first  found  on  30th 
September,  and  many  of  the  pupal  skins  were  sticking  in  the  exit  holes. 
Near  Headley.  Plentiful  in  one  field.  We  know  of  no  previous  record 
for  Britain. 

3.  Chlorops  cingulata  Meigen  on  Brack  y  podium  sylvaticum  Roem. 
&  Schult.  Pale  green  gall  forming  an  imbricated  cone  30  to  40  mm. 
long,  somewhat  flattened  from  back  to  front,  springing  from  a  node 
near  the  base  of  the  stem,  half  inch  to  two  inches  above  the  ground. 
Soft  inside,  unilarval.  Found  near  Gomshall,  Surrey,  5th  November. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  previous  record  of  this  gall  for  Britain.  Dr 
Houard  only  records  it  from  Germany. 


Plant  Gall  Records  for  1933. 

Compiled  by  H.  J.  Burkill,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 


rjy  HE  greater  part  of  the  year  was  hardly  as  productive  in  specimens 
as  could  be  wished,  but  in  the  autumn  some  very  interesting  species 
were  obtained  which  added  considerably  to  the  year’s  records. 

The  spring  forms  of  Oak  galls  were  not  generally  plentiful  except 
Andricus  furunculus  Beyer.  (Kieff.).  Some  of  the  species  of  flies  were 
observed  before  the  oaks  were  apparently  ready  for  the  oviposition,  and 
then  a  spell  of  frost  put  an  end  to  development  in  a  number  of  cases. 
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Consequently  the  autumn  forms  were  not  abundant  except  Andricus 
ostreus  Gir.  Mr  Niblett,  however,  seems  to  have  found  several  species 
fairly  plentiful,  including  Andricus  amenti  Gir.  on  Quercus  sessili flora 
Salisb.  Among  the  Midges,  Lasioptera  carophila  F.  Loew  was  .very 
noticeable  in  the  autumn  on  various  species  of  Umbellifers  as  listed  below. 

The  following  are  probably  the  best  records  of  the  year. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Car  da  mine  pratensis  L.  attacked  by  Ceuthorrhynchus  pectordlis 
Schult.  was  found  on  Bookham  Common.  This  gall  is  not  reported  every 
year  in  spite  of  the  abundance  of  the  host  plant,  and  we  have  not  seen 
it  since  1926,  when  it  was  plentiful  in  one  valley  near  Headley.  It  was 
not  to  be  found  there  during  the  next  five  years. 

o 

Campanula  rotundifolia  L.  was  heavily  galled  by  Miarus  campanulae 
L.  on  Epsom  Downs. 

Gentiana  amarella  L.  galled  by  a  Weevil  was  noticed  in  some  num¬ 
bers  on  Box  Hill. 


CYN1P1DAE. 

Bosa  arvensis  Huds.  and  B.  canina  L.  carried  numbers  of  galls  of 
Bhodites  eglantcriae  Hartig,  Bh.  rosae  L.  and  Bli .  nervosus  Curt.  The 
first  named  galls  were  found  at  times  on  the  main  stems  instead  of  being 
on  the  softer  parts  of  the  plants.  One  example  Avas  found  groAving  on 
a  filament  of  a  gall  of  Bli.  rosae  L.  Bh.  spinosissimae  Gir.  Avas  only  seen 
in  small  numbers. 

Centaurea  scabiosa  L.  provided  tAvo  galls  of  Isocolus  fitchi  Kieff.  from 
near  Ashtead,  seA^eral  galls  of  /.  scabiosae  Gir.  from  the  same  district, 
and  large  numbers  of  I.  rogenhoferi  Wachtl.  from  various  parts  of  Sur¬ 
rey.  The  last  Avas  also  recorded  from  DeArnn  (H.  M.  Burkill).  By  the 
beginning  of  November  the  galled  heads  had  been  torn  open  by  birds 
hunting  for  the  larvae.  Mr  Niblett  obtained  C.  scabiosa  attacked  by 
Bhancicis  centaureae  Foerster,  near  Banstead,  and  C.  nigra  L.  galled  by 
I.  jaceae  Schenck. 

Papaver  dub  him  L.  Avas  attacked  by  Aylax  papaveris  Perr.,  near 
Wisley,  and  the  same  day  several  plants  of  Nepeta  hederacea  Trev.  Avere 
noticed  galled  by  Liposth  cues  latreillei  Kieff.,  near  Ockham.  This  gall 
Avas  seen  sparingly  later  on  at  Fetcham  and  Box  Hill. 

Tragopogon  pratcnsc  L.  Avith  large  galls  of  Aulacidea  pigeoti  Kieff. 
Avas  found  near  Headley.  The  same  species  of  gall  Avas  found  on  T. 
minus  Mill.,  near  Bookham,  in  some  numbers,  Avliile  near  Headley  a 
young  plant  Avas  found  Avith  tAvo  leaves  galled  by  an  unidentified  Cynipid. 
(See  p.  99). 

Various  species  of  Bubi  Averc  noted  galled  by  DiastropUus  rubi 
Bouche. 

Potent  dla  erecta  Hampe  Avas  very  heavily  attacked  in  many  localities 
by  Xestopha n es  brcvitarsis  Thoms.,  while  A",  potentillae  Vill.  Avas  plenti¬ 
ful  on  P.  reptans  L. 

Hypochaeris  radicata  L.  galled  by  Aulacidea  hypochaeridis  Kieff. 
Avas  seen  near  By  fleet  in  some  numbers,  and  also  in  Epping  Forest. 
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CHALCIDIDAE. 

Agrostis  alba  L.  galled  by  Isosoma  sp.  was  noted  at  High  Beach  and 
near  Dorking,  while  Agropyron  repens  Beauv.  was  frequently  seen  with 
the  galls  of  T.  graminicola  Gir. 

TENTHRE  DTNI D  AE . 

Pontania  proximo  Lepel  was  present  in  many  places  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  that  the  branches  of  Salix  fragilis  L.  were  bent  over  with  the 
weight  of  the  galls.  S.  eaprea  L.  was  seen  at  times  galled  by  Crypto¬ 
campus  venustus  Zadd.  and  C.  saliceti  Fall.  S.  purpurea  L.  seemed  to 
have  about  the  usual  number  of  galls  of  P.  salicis  Christ,  but  other  kinds 
of  Sawflv  galls  were  possibly  overlooked  since  they  were  not  reported. 


CECIDOIiTYIDAE. 

Pub  us  idaeus  L.  galled  by  the  Raspberry-stem  midge.  Abinger. 

Conium  maculatum  L.,  Pimpinella  saxifraga  L.,  P.  major  Huds., 
Peucedanum  sativum  Benth.  &  Hook.,  Daucus  carota  L.,  Silaus  flaves- 
cens  Bernli.  and  TPeracleum  sphondylium  L.  were  all  found  galled  by 
Lasioptera  carophila  F.  Loew. 

Erigeron  acre  L.  galled  by  a  midge.  (See  p.  99). 

Achillea  millefolium  L.  Flower  heads  deformed  and  aborted,  con¬ 
taining  many  yellow  to  orange  Cecidomyid  larvae.  Banstead. 

A.  ptarmica  L.  Flower  heads  similarly  attacked.  Holmwood  Com¬ 
mon. 

Tragopogon  sp.  Contarinia  tragopogonis  Kieff.  Recorded  by  Mr 
Niblett. 

Sonchus  oleraceus  L.  and  S.  arvensis  L.  galled  by  Cystiphora  sonchi 
F.  Loew.  Seen  at  times  but  not  in  the  profusion  of  the  previous  year. 

Gentiana  amarella  L.  Stems  swollen.  Galls  occupied  by  midge  larvae 
which  pupate  in  the  galls.  Box  Hill  and  elsewhere. 

Prachypodium  sylvaticum  Roem.  &  Schult.  Poomyia  hellwigi  Rubs, 
was  plentiful  in  Ashtead  Forest  in  December.  Also  seen  elsewhere. 

MTTSCIDAE. 

Achillea .  millefolium  L.  Several  galls  of  Oxyna  flavipennis  H.  Loew, 
found  at  Fetcham,  the  largest  one  measuring  14  x  12  x  10  mm.  dia¬ 
meter. 

Senecio  vulgaris  L.  and  S.  jacobaea  L.  Both  galled  by  Sphenella 
marginata  Fallen,  frequently  seen.  The  flies  have  been  bred  out  by 
Mr  Niblett. 

Cnicus  lanceolatus  Willd.,  heavily  galled  by  Urophora  stylata  Fab. 
in  the  autumn.  Leatherhead. 

C.  arvensis  Hoffm.  The  galls  of  IT.  cardui  L.  have  been  very  abun¬ 
dant  in  many  places  in  Surrey  this  summer  and  autumn. 

Hieracium  sabaudum  L.  Galled  by  Noeeta  pupillata  Fallen. 
Epping. 

Prachypodium  sylvaticum  Roe.m.  A  Schult.  Chlorops  cingulata 
Meigen.  Galls  found  near  Gomshall  in  November.  (See  p.  99.) 
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ERTOPHYIDAE. 

Acer  platanoides  L.  Patches  of  hairs.  Eriophyes  macrochclus  Nal. 
(Houard  3995.)  Fetcham. 

Sambucus  nigra  L.,  Epitrimerus  trilob  us  Nal.  Very  abundant  in 
the  early  summer  in  Surrey,  especiall}7  in  Ashtead  Forest. 

Lonicera  periclymenum  L.  Eriophyes  xylostei  Can.  Two  places 
on  Bookham  Common.  Well  established. 

Asperula  cynanchica  L.  Phyllocoptcs  minutus  Nal.  Holmwood 
Common. 

Puli  car  ia  dy  sent  erica  Gray.  Flower  heads  swollen  and  completely 
metamorphosed  into  rayless  masses  of  grey  hairs  hunched  together,  and 
resembling  the  heads  of  Crepis  taraxaci folia  Thuill.  when  attacked  by 
Eriophyes  rechingeri  Nal.  No  mites  were  discovered  on  microscopical 
examination.  The  plants  were  found  by  Mr  Tremayne  near  Marlow, 
2nd  September. 

Achillea  ptarmica  L.  Eriophyes  sp.  rolling  the  margins  of  leaves. 
Holmwood  Common. 

Tanacetum  vvlgare  L.  Eriophyes  tuberculatus  Nal.  Wisley. 

Gentiana  am  or  ell  a  L.  E.  herneri  Nal.  Plentiful  in  various  locali¬ 
ties. 

Juglans  regia  L.  Axillary  tufts  of  hairs  in  which  Eriophyes  were 
seen.  Fetcham. 

TJlmus  campestris  L.  Eriophyes  ulmi  Nal.  Fetcham. 

Coinjilus  avellana  L.  E.  vermiformis  Nal.  A  substantial  mass  of 
interlaced  twigs  on  a  tree  near  Headley,  from  which  three  species  of 
Eriophyes  were  seen  under  the  microscope. 

Fagus  sylvatica  L.  E.  nervisequus  Can.,  var.  maculifer  Trotter. 
Stumps  Grove.  Mr  J.  Ross. 

Agrostis  alba  L.,  var.  stolonifera  L.  Tarsonernus  spirifex  Marchal. 

A.  tenuis  Sibth.  T.  spirifex  Marchal. 

Agropyron  repens  Beauv.  T.  spirifex  Marchal.  These  three  were 
all  found  near  Dorking. 

Dactylis  glomerata  L.  Eriophyes  tenuis  Nal.  Near  Box  Hill 
station. 

Juniperus  communis  L.  E.  quad  risetus  Thomas.  Found  in  aborted 
buds  from  near  Headley. 

NEMATODA. 

Not  nearly  so  much  in  evidence  as  they  were  in  the  wet  summer  of 
the  previous  year,  being  only  observed  in  Hypochaeris  radicata  L. 


A  FOREIGN  GALL. 

Mr  H.  Candler,  of  Ashtead,  handed  me  some  terminal  twigs  of 
llhododendron  hirsutum  L.,  which  he  had  gathered  in  Switzerland. 
They  proved  on  examination  to  correspond  with  the  gall  of  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  Cecidomyid  recorded  by  Dr  Houard  on  11.  ferrugineum  L.  for  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  Europe.  (Houard  4551.) 
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Birds  in  the  London  Area,  1933. 


BIRDS  OBSERVED  WITHIN  TWENTY  MILES  OF  ST  PAUL’S 

CATHEDRAL. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  the  Ornithological  Records  Committee 
(C.  S.  Bayne,  R.  C.  Homes,  L.  Parmenter,  and  C.  Weeks). 


j^URING  the  year  the  recording  system  was  reconsidered,  and  it  was 
decided  to  collect  records  of  the  birds  found  in  the  Society’s  area 
dating  from  1st  January  1900.  These  were  to  consist  of  notes  made  by 
members  or  associates  or  by  observers  for  whose  reliability  members  or 
associates  could  vouch,  and  those  taken  from  publications  approved  by 
the  Records  Committee.  The  annual  report  will  continue  to  contain 
the  more  interesting  records.  As  the  use  of  divisions  was  not  achieving 
its  object  it  was  decided  to  ask  members  to  report  under  counties,  and 
by  selecting  certain  species  each  year  for  special  study,  thus  build  up 
gradually  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  status  of  the  birds  of  the  area. 
Later  in  this  report  the  result  of  the  enquiry  on  the  first  six  of  the 
species  selected  is  presented. 

The  outstanding  events  for  1933  were  the  breeding  of  the  Blue-headed 
W  agtail  and  the  Black  Redstart  m  our  area  and  the  visit  of  many 
Waders,  some  being  uncommon,  to  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  and  King 
George  V  Reservoir,  the  latter  having  been  practically  emptied  during 
the  autumn  and  winter. 

All  records  are  for  1933  except  in  the  special  report  on  the  six 
species  and  where  otherwise  stated.  In  order  to  economise  space  the 
report  is  presented  in  a  slightly  different  form.  Observers  responsible 
for  the  published  notes  are  indicated  by  initials,  as  are  the  counties. 
(B.B.  —  Btitish  Birds  magazine.) 

The  Committee  thank  the  following  69  observers  for  their  notes:  — 


Miss  C.  M.  Acland. 

K.  R.  Ashby,  per  R.C.H. 
H.  G.  Attlee,  per  C.L.C. 

S.  Austin. 

Miss  T.  Baggallay. 

II.  Benthain. 

A.  H.  Bishop,  per  C.L.C. 
II.  J.  Burkill. 

Dr  J.  S.  Carter. 

S.  A.  Chambers,  per  L.P. 
I).  H.  Clanchy. 

C.  L.  Collenette. 

Mrs  C.  L.  Collenette. 

G.  W.  Collett. 

S.  Drigin,  per  G.H. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Dunkerley. 

L.  M.  Emberson. 

F.  R.  Finch. 

R.  S.  R.  Fitter. 

H.  Gaster, 


W.  E.  Glegg. 

R.  W.  Hale  (R.W.He). 

P.  J.  Hanson. 

J.  P.  Hardiman. 

A.  H.  Harris,  per  C.L.C. 
P.  H.  T.  Hartley. 

R.  W.  Hayman,  per  C.L.C. 

(R.W.Hn.). 

P.  D.  Hayward. 

Miss  K.  Hearn. 

P.  A.  D.  Hollom. 

R.  C.  Homes. 

G.  Hopkins. 

Miss  M.  M.  Hose. 

F.  J.  Johnston. 

Dr  N.  H.  Joy. 

E.  L.  King. 

D.  A.  Leak. 

R.  F.  Leith,  per  G.H. 

Miss  G.  Lister. 
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H.  A.  Littlejohn. 

Miss  C.  E.  Longfield. 
Dr  G.  Carmichael  Low. 
A.  Holte  Macpherson. 

E.  Mann. 

F.  R.  Mann,  per  C.L.C. 
E.  M.  Nicholson. 

E.  T.  Nicholson. 

L.  Parmenter. 

C.  W.  G.  Paulson. 

E.  G.  Pedler. 

R.  W.  Pethen. 

S.  G.  Pooch. 

Miss  M.  Rew. 

.T.  E.  Roberts. 


G.  F.  B.  Robinson. 

J.  Ross. 

E.  C.  Rowberry. 

Miss  K.  Douglas  Smith. 

R.  McKenzie  Smith. 

Miss  M.  Songhurst,  per  R.O.H. 
II.  N.  Southern. 

A.  E.  Tomlinson. 

Miss  D.  Venour. 

Miss  P.  I.  Wallis. 

B.  T.  Ward. 

Miss  H.  Watkins. 

C.  Weeks. 

R.  E.  Windsor. 

W.  A.  Wright. 


Hooded  Crow.  Corvus  c.  cornix  L. 

S.  Epsom  sewage  farm,  one  on  24th  December  (H.B.).  Herne  Hill, 
one  on  9th  March  (S.D.).  Mitcham  Common,  one  on  29th  January 
(L.P.).  Richmond  Park,  three  seen  more  than  once  in  January 
(F.R.M.),  and  one  on  18th  October  (H.G.A.). 

Carrion-Crow.  Corvus  c.  cnrone  L. 

E.  Walthamstow  Reservoirs.  84  were  roosting  in  the  trees  at  dusk  on 
21st  January,  70  on  4th  and  65  on  25th  February,  43  on  25th  March, 
19  on  1st  July,  33  on  16th  December  (R.W.P.). 

Magpie.  Pica  p.  pica  (L.). 

E.  Buckhurst  Hill,  one  on  30th  September  (R.McK.S.).  Howlett  Hall, 
one  on  10th  December.  Woodhatch.  two  on  10th  December  (G.H.). 
Yardley  Hill,  one  on  3rd  and  5th  July  (J.R.). 

K.  Numerous  nests  in  the  Eynsford  district  (A.E.T.). 

M.  Nested  at  Bushev  Park  (J.E.R.). 

S.  Godstone,  one  on  17th  April  (L.P.).  Richmond  Park,  one  on  14th 
September  (Mrs  C.L.C. ).  Selsdon,  six  on  16th  April  (L.P.).  Sut¬ 
ton,  one  on  8th  October  and  two  on  29th  October,  26tli  November 
and  22nd  December  (P.H.T.H.).  Woodmansterne,  resident  (C.M.A.). 

Hawfinch.  Coccothranstes  c.  coccothraustes  (L.). 

B.  Tver,  breeds  every  year  (C.L.D.). 

E.  Epping  Forest,  three  or  four  on  16th  April  at  Cuckoo  Pits  (B.T.W.), 
and  about  fifteen  ou  4th  April  (J.R.),  seen  throughout  April  at  Lud- 
gate  Plain  (J.R.).  two  on  2nd  April  at  Pear  Tree  Plain  (B.T.W.), 
and  one  on  4th  November  near  High  Beach  (G.F.B.R.).  Hainault 
Forest,  seen  on  10th  June  (G.H.).  Knighton  Wood,  one  on  31st 
December  (R.McK.S.).  Lords  Bushes,  seen  on  2nd  July  (W.A.W.). 

H.  Near  Chorleywood,  a  young  bird  seen  on  1st  July  (G.H.). 

M.  Ken  Wood,  two  from  16th  February  until  first  week  in  March 
(K.D.S.).  ’  ' 

S.  Addlestone,  five  on  5th  April  (P.A.D.H.).  Ashtead,  three  on  18th 
June  (F.R.F.).  Banstead,  bred  (C.M.A.).  Carshalton,  seen  on 
28th  January  (S.A.C.).  Caterham,  one  on  30th  April  (G.W.C.). 
Cheam,  two  on  23rd  June  (R.S.R.F.).  Crohamhurst,  one  on  19th 
February  (L.P.).  Mitcham,  one  on  15th  January  and  two  on  9th 
April  (R.S.R.F.).  Richmond,  two  on  7th  and  12th  April  (R.W.Hn.) 
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and  one  on  23rd  April  (E.G.P.).  Warlingham,  seen  on  17th  Janu¬ 
ary  (G.W.C.). 

British  Goldfinch.  Carduelis  c.  britannica  (Hart.). 

M.  Harefield,  a  flock  of  30  to  40  on  22nd  January  (E.L.K.). 

Siskin.  Carduelis  spinus  (L.). 

M.  Near  Uxbridge,  seen  on  11th  February  and  25th  November  (F.R.F.). 

S.  Godstone,  two  flocks  on  25th  December  (G.H.).  Leatherhead, 
twelve  on  11th  February  (H.J.B.,  P.H.T.H.).  Richmond  Park, 
twelve  on  11th  March  (L.M.E.). 

Common  Crossbill.  Loxm  c.  curvirostra  L. 

B.  Tver,  a  pair  on  23rd  February  and  on  5th  April  1931,  and  a  pair 
with  three  fully-fledged  young  on  1st  May  1931  (C.L.R.). 

H.  Chorleywood,  about  twelve  in  the  green  plumage  on  29th  December 
(R.F.L.). 

Cirl  Bunting.  Emberiza  c.  cirlus  L. 

S.  Sutton,  a  male  on  27th  May  (P.H.T.H.). 

Snow  Bunting.  Plectrophenax  n.  nivalis  (L.). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  four  on  5th  November  (N.H.J.). 

W  ood-Lark.  Lull ula  a.  arborea  (L.). 

H.  Chorleywood,  one  on  29tli  December  (R.F.L.). 

S.  Richmond  Park,  two  pairs  nested  (C.L.C.  and  others). 

Meadow-Pipit.  Anthus  pratensis  (L.). 

M.  Edmonton  sewage  farm,  between  700  and  750  feeding  on  the  filter- 
beds  on  24th  December,  numbers  being  obtained  half  by  a  direct 
count  and  half  by  estimate  (E.M.). 

Rock-Pipit.  Anthus  spinoletta  petrosus  (Mont.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  one  on  21st  January  and  on  11th  Febru¬ 
ary  (W.A.W.),  and  on  4th  March  (E.M.,  W.  A  AY.).  Walthamstow 
Reservoirs,  one  on  25th  February  (R.W.P.)  and  on  16th  December 
(E.M.,  R.W.P. ). 

Blue-headed  Wagtail.  Motacilla  /.  flora  L. 

K.  Between  New  Eltliam  and  Sidcup,  nest  found  with  six  eggs  by  1). 
W.  Musselwhite  on  9th  June.  (D.  H.  Meares  in  71.71.,  voi.  27,  pp. 
133,  134). 

Pied  Wagtail.  Motacilla  alba  yarrellii  Gould. 

H.  Chorleywood  Common,  a  flock  of  about  50  roosted  on  gorse  bushes 
from  16th  May  to  16tli  June,  young  being  first  seen  with  the  flock 
on  30th  May  (G.H.). 

M.  Edmonton  sewage  farm,  numbers  estimated  at  200  to  250  on  30th 
July  (E.M.). 

W  hite  Wagtail.  Motacilla  a.  alba  L. 

S.  Beddington,  one  on  22nd  April  (G.W.C.). 

British  Willow-Titmouse.  Parus  atricapilliis  hlei-n schmidt i  Hellm. 

S.  Carshalton,  a  pair  in  May  1931  (S.A.C.).  Tadworth,  a  pair  on  8th 
July  (H.B.). 

Rf.d-backed  Shrike.  Lanius  c.  collurio  L. 

B.  Tver  Heath,  found  every  summer  (C.L.D.). 

E.  Ongar,  one  on  2nd  July  (R.C.H.). 

H.  Chorleywood  Common,  one  pair  nested  (G.H.). 
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M.  Ruislip,  a  pair  with  young  on  9th  July  (R.C.H.). 

S.  Banks  Common,  two  pairs  on  28tli  May  (L.P.).  Banstead,  breeds 
(C.M.A.).  Burgh  Heath,  nested  (R.S.R.F.).  Ham,  a  pair  feeding 
young  20th  July  (A.H.M.).  Mitcham  Common,  a  family  party, 
probably  on  migration,  5th  August  (L.P.).  Sutton,  a  “rush”  of 
about  24  on  20tli  May  (P.H.T.H.). 

Wood-Warbler.  Phylloscopus  s.  sibilatrix  (Bechst.). 

M.  K  en  Wood,  one,  throughout  the  summer  (G.F.B.R.). 

Grasshopper-Warbler.  Locustella  n.  naevia  (Bodd.). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  one  on  5th  September  (N.H.J.). 

S.  Banks  Common,  one  on  21st  May  (L.M.E.).  Bookham  Common, 
one  on  6th  May  (S.A.C.),  three  pairs  on  28th  May  (L.P.). 

Hartford  Warbler.  Sylvia  undata'  dart  for  dien  sis  Lath. 

Seen  in  our  area  during  1933. 

Black  Redstart.  Phoenicurus  ochrurus  gibraltariensis  (Gm.). 

K.  Woolwich  Arsenal,  bred,  a  pair  seen  feeding  three  young  on  10th 
July.  (J.  R.  Hale  in  P>.P.,  vol.  27,  p.  74).. 

S.  Beddington  sewage  farm,  one  on  18th  November  (M.S.).  Mortlake, 
one  seen  from  8th  December  1932  to  26th  February  (E.L.K.,  H.W. 
and  others). 

Nightjar.  Caprinudgus  e.  europaeus  L. 

B.  Iver  district,  seen  every  summer  (C.L.D.). 

Iv.  Abbey  AVoods,  a  nest  with  two  eggs  on  10th  June  (H.J.B.). 

S.  Still  breeds  on  Burgh,  Headley  and  Walton  Heaths  (C.M.A.). 

White-breasted  Barn-Owl.  Tyto  a.  alba  (Scop.). 

E.  Chingford,  one  found  dead  in  April  (J.R.).  King  George  V  Reser¬ 
voir,  one  on  11th  Februaiw  (W.A.W.).  Luxborougli,  one  from  4th 
November  to  30th  December  (R.McK.S.). 

H.  Chorleywood,  one  on  1st  August  (G.H.). 

S.  Banstead  and  Chipstead,  nested  (C.M.A.). 

Peregrine  Falcon.  Falco  p.  peregrinus  Tunst. 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  two  on  2nd  July  (C.W.G.P.). 

Kestrel.  Falco  t.  tinnu/nculus  L. 

E.  Nested  at  Chingford  (E.T.N.),  by  the  Walthamstow  Reservoirs 
(R.W.P.)  and  near  Woodford  (R.McK.S.). 

Common  Buzzard.  Buteo  b.  buteo  (L.). 

S.  Banstead,  two  seen  in  autumn  of  1909  (C.M.A.). 

Sparrow-Hawk.  Accipiter  n.  nisus  (L.). 

E.  Nested  at  Chingford  (E.T.N.). 

S.  Beddington,  one  on  2nd  April  (L.P.).  Haekbridge,  one  on  11th 
January  (H.J.B.).  Richmond  Park,  seen  regularly  throughout  the 
year  but  not  proved  to  have  nested  (C.L.C.).  * 

Common  Heron.  Ardeci  c.  cinerea  L. 

E.  Mr  Jeffree  stated  that  a  pair  nested  at  Walthamstow  Reservoirs 
on  the  island  on  No.  3  Reservoir  for  the  first  time  in  1933  (R.W.P. ). 

S.  Hersham,  sixteen  nests  (P.A.D.H.).  Richmond  Park.  43  nests,  an 
increase  of  ten  on  last  year  (C.L.C.). 

Mute  Swan.  Cygnus  olor  (Gm.). 
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E.  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  57  apparently  unmated  birds  on  No.  4 
Reservoir  on  22nd  July  (R.W.P.). 

Sheld-Duck.  Tadorna  tadorna  (L.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  six  on  9th  (W.A.W.),  and  one  from  18th 
September  to  7th  October  (J.P.H.,  and  other  observers). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  from  1st  January  to  12th  April  and  12th  to 
26th  December  (J.P.H.,  G.C.L.,  and  other  observers). 

S.  Beddington,  a  female  on  1st  October,  not  tame  and  flew  strongly 
(H.B.,  L.P.). 

Gad  wall.  Anas  strepera  L. 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  a  male  on  9th  December  (R.W.He.).  Staines  Re¬ 
servoirs,  one  on  12th  January  (J.P.H.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  two  females  on  18th  February  (G.C.L.).  God- 
stone,  a  male  on  12th  March  (L.P.)  and  on  25th  December  (G.H.). 

[There  is  a  possibility  that  all  these  birds  were  escapes  from  St 
James  Park  (see  L.N. ,  1932).] 

Garganey.  Anas  querquedula  L. 

M.  At  Elstree  Reservoir  in  1931,  a  pair  was  first  seen  on  9th  April,  and 
on  10th  May  the  duck  was  flushed  from  a  nest  of  12  eggs.  This 
nest  was  deserted,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  brood  was  eventually 
reared,  as  on  7th  July  the  observer  had  a  glimpse  of  a  small  duck 
with  a  brood  of  downy  young  (J.S.C.,  see  also  Trans.  Herts.  N.H. 
Soc.,  vol.  19,  pp.  161-2,  and  B.B.,  27,  p.  171).  Staines  Reservoirs, 
a  male  on  21st  (G.C.L.,  A.H.M.),  and  on  28th  May  (F.R.F.). 

W  igeon.  Anas  pen  elope  L. 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  two  on  3rd  May  (A.H.M.),  700  on  19tli  Decem¬ 
ber  (J.P.H.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one,  8th  to  28th  May  (E.G.P.  and  others), 
three  on  30th  May,  and  four  on  1st  June  (J.P.H.,  C.W.G.P.). 
Mortlake,  one  on  26th  and  29th  January  and  18th  March  (H.W.). 

Pintail.  Anas  a.  acuta  L. 

M.  Staines  Moor,  the  adult  male  recorded  in  L.N.}  1932,  p.  101,  was 
seen  on  12th  March  1932.  Staines  Reservoirs,  a  male  and  a  female 
on  12th  February  (F.R.F.,  G.C.L.,  A.H.M.). 

Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.). 

E.  Connaught  Water,  a  male  and  a  female  on  24th  March  (J.R.). 
Navestoek  Park,  a  male  on  23rd  April  and  on  11th  June  (R.C.H.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  a  male  on  31st  January  and  on  14th  Februarv, 
three  on  12th  March,  five  on  15th  October,  two  on  5th  November, 
one  on  19th  and  three  on  24th  December  (J.P.H.,  G.C.L.,  A.H.M.). 

Common  Pochard.  Nyroca  f.  ferina  (L.). 

S.  Beddington,  nested  (R.S.R.F.,  B.B.,  vol.  27,  p.  171). 

Tufted  Duck.  Nyroca  fuligula  (L.). 

E.  Wanstead  Park,  a  female  and  nine  young  on  30th  June  (G.L.). 

M.  Elstree  Reservoir,  two  females  with  recently  hatched  young  on  the 
south  side  on  22nd  July  (R.C.H.). 

S.  Nested  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  five  nests  (J.P.H.,  G.C.L., 

A.H.M.).  Beddington,  three  pairs  (H.B.,  S.A.C.,  L.P.).  Reigate, 
one  pair  (H.B.).  Richmond  Park,  three  pairs  (J.P.H.,  A.H.M.). 
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Scaup-Duck.  Nyroca  m.  marila  (L.). 

E.  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  four  on  28th  January  (R.W.P.),  six  on 
3rd  (J.P.H.),  seven  on  4th  and  eight  on  25th  February,  eight  on 
11th  and  five  on  25th  March,  two  on  15th  (E.M.,  R.W.P.)  and  one 
on  25th  April  (J.P.H.,  A.H.M.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  two  on  8th,  a  female  on  17th  and  one  on  24th 
January,  a  male  on  14th,  a  male  and  a  female  on  18tli  and  19th 
February,  two  males  and  two  females  on  5th  and  one  on  26th  March, 
and  on  1st  and  2nd  April  (F.R.F.,  G.C.L.,  A.H.M.,  and  other  ob¬ 
servers).  Brent  Reservoir,  one  on  16th  October  1932  (N.H.J.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one,  16th  to  24th  September  (G.C.L., 
A.H.M.,  E.G.P.). 

Goldeneye.  Ihicephala  c.  clcingula  (L.). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  a  male  and  a  female  or  immature  bird  on  19th 
November  (R.W.He.).  Ruislip  Reservoir,  seven  on  18th  March,  one 
male  which  had  been  winged  by  a  shot  remaining  until  20th  May 
(R.W.He.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  maximum  number  36  on  8th  February, 
pairing  on  23rd  February,  last  seen  on  30th  April  (A.H.M.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  in  January  and  February,  three  in  No¬ 
vember  and  two  in  December  (L.M.E.,  G.C.L.,  and  others).  Barnes, 
a  male  on  18th  March  and  3rd  April  (H.W.).  Molesey  Reservoirs, 
16  on  2nd  January  (F.R.F.,  J.P.H.,  A.H.M.).  Putney,  a  female 
on  21st  March  (H.W.). 

Long-tailed  Duck.  Clcingula  hyemalis  (L.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  two  seen  throughout  winter,  1932-3,  were  last 
seen  on  25th  April  (D.  Gunn,  per  A.H.M.);  oue  on  5th.  7th  and  9th 
November,  and  on  31st  December  (F.R.F.,  G.C.L.,  A.H.M.,  and 
others). 

Common  Scoter.  Oidemia  n.  nigra  (L.). 

E.  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  two  on  25th  April  (J.P.H.,  A.H.M.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  thirteen  on  25th  April  (D.  Gunn,  per  A.H.M.) 
and  six  on  25th  July  (A.H.M.). 

Goosander.  M  erg  us  m.  merganser  L. 

E.  Connaught  Water,  four  on  12th  and  two  on  other  dates  from  7th 
to  28th  March  (J.R.  and  others).  King  George  V  Reservoir,  one 
on  lltli  February  (W.A.W.),  and  two  on  4th  March  (E.M.,  W.A.W.). 
Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  one  on  29th  January  (E.T.N.),  and  on 
lltli  March  (R.W.P. ). 

M.  Serpentine,  Hyde  Park,  one  on  14th  December  (E.G.P.).  Staines 
Reservoirs,  maximum  numbers  winter  1932-3  were  86  on  12th  Feb¬ 
ruary  (G.C.L.,  A.H.M.),  and  winter  1933-end  of  year  were  174  on 
19th  December  (J.P.H..  A.H.M. ).  * 

S.  Maximum  numbers  seen.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  six  on  1st  and  6th 
March  (G.C.L.,  E.G.P.).  Molesey  Reservoirs,  86  on  25th  December 
(P.A.D.H.).  Richmond  Park,  seven  on  19th  February  (L.M.E.). 

Smew.  Mergus  albellus  L. 

E.  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  maximum  number,  17  on  3rd  February 
(J.P.H.),  four  on  16th  December  (E.M.,  R.W.P.). 
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H.  Between  Northwood  and  Watford,  two  red-lieaded  birds  on  large 
gravel-pit  on  16th  December  (G.H.). 

M.  Hampton  Reservoirs,  five  on  29th  January  and  three  on  5tli  Feb¬ 
ruary  (L.M.E.).  Kempton  Reservoirs,  eleven  on  1st  March 

(A.H.M.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on  8tli  and  llt-li,  two  on  12tli 
and  one  on  23rd  February,  varying  in  numbers  from  two  to  four 
from  10th  to  31st  December  (J.P.H.,  G.C.L.,  A.H.M.). 

S.  Maximum  numbers  seen.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  nine  on  26th  Feb¬ 
ruary  (J.P.H.,  C.W.G.P.).  Lonsdale  Road  Reservoirs,  ten  on  11th 
February  (L.P.).  Molesey  Reservoirs,  47  on  25th  December 

(P.A.D.H.).  ' 

Cormorant.  Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo  (L.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  4th  and  22nd  April,  two  on  6th  April 
(E.G.P.).  Kew,  one  on  9th  January  (P.H.T.H.). 

Great  Crested  Grebe.  Podiceps  c.  cristatus  (L.). 

B.  Colnbrook,  three  pairs  nested  and  reared  four  young  at  the  gravel- 
pits  near  the  bye-pass  (C.E.L.). 

E.  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  maximum  number  95  adults  and  young  on 
26th  August  (R.W.P.). 

M.  Elstree  Reservoir,  two  to  three  pairs  bred,  one  definitely  in  Middle¬ 
sex  portion  (R.C.H.).  Ruislip  Reservoirs,  three  adults  and  eight 
young  on  9th  July  (R.C.H.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  maximum  num¬ 
ber  162  on  10th  December  (G.C.L.,  A.H.M.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  “  much  more  numerous  this  summer  ” 
(A.H.M  .),  maximum  number  68  on  20th  September  (G.C.L.).  Gat- 
ton  Park  Lake,  two  pairs  nested  (H.B.).  Island  Barn  Reservoir, 
Molesey,  60  counted  on  26th  January  (J.P.H.). 

Slavonian  Grebe.  Podiceps  auritus  (L.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  5th  September  (J.P.H.). 

Black-necked  Grebe.  Podiceps  n.  nigricollis  Brehm. 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  one  on  16th  September  (K.R.A.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on  19th  and  26th  April,  one  on  2nd  August 
(A.H.M.)  and  from  22nd  September  to  15tli  October  (F.R.F., 
G.C.L.,  A.H.M.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  18tli  and  20tli  September  (F.R.F., 

G.C.L.,  A.H.M.). 

Little  Grebe.  Podiceps  r.  ruficollis  (Pall.). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  a  flock  of  33  on  9th  September  (X.H.J.). 

S.  Fetcham  Mill  Pond,  fifty  were  counted  in  October  (H.J.B.). 

Stock-Dove.  Columba  aenas  L. 

E.  Epping  Forest,  nest  with  two  eggs  on  20th  April  (P.D.H.). 

Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  h.  hiaticula  L. 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  seen  on  20th  August  and  on  various 
dates  until  8th  October  (K.R.A.,  G.C.L.,  A.H.M.,  and  other  ob¬ 
servers). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  one  on  15th  and  25th  August,  and  on  5th  Septem¬ 
ber  (N.H.J.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on  5tli  May  (A.H.M.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,-  one  on  3rd  September  (E.G.P.). 

Golden  Plover.  Charadrius  api'icarius  L.  P  sub-species. 
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E.  Hatfield,  several  flocks  on  29th  January  (D.H.C.).  King  George  V 
Reservoir,  one  on  5th  November  (K.R.A.).  Lea  Valley,  ten  or  more 
on  23rd  January  (F.J.J.).  Nazeing  Common,  one  on  loth  Januarv 
(C.E.L.,  E.G.P.) 

M.  South  Harrow,  two  on  10th  March  (E.C.R.). 

Grey  Plover.  Squatarola  s.  squatarola  (L.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  11th  November  (G.C.L.). 

Turnstone.  Arena ria  i.  interpres  (L.). 

E.  King  George  A'  Reservoir,  five  on  26th  August  (K.R.A.,  B.B.,  27. 
p.  137). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  16th  May  (C.W.G.P.,  B.B.,  27,  p. 
167),  one  on  17th  May  and  four  on  3rd  September  (E.G.P.). 

Ruff.  Philo  machus  pugnax  (L.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  two  on  13tli,  six  on  16th  (Iv.R.A.),  one 
on  17th  (R.McK.S.),  three  on  18th  (J.P.H.),  two  or  more  on  28tli 
(F.R.F.,  J.P.H.,  A.H.M.),  and  one  on  30th  September  (W.A.W.). 

M.  Staines  Moor,  three  males  and  a  female  on  1st  October  (G.H.). 

Sanderling.  Crocethici  alba  (Pall.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  two  on  16tli  September  (K.R.A.). 

Knot.  Calidris  c.  canutus  (L.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  one  on  loth  September  (K.R.A.). 

Dunlin.  Calidris  alpina  (L.).  ?  sub-species. 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  about  twelve  on  21st  January  (W.A.W.), 
seen  on  various  dates  from  20th  August  to  28th  September  (Iv.R.A., 
J.P.H.,  A.H.M.,  and  others),  several  on  11th  and  about  30  on  25tli 
November  (W.A.W.). 

M.  Highgate,  a  flock  passing  over  about  11th  November  (J.  S.  Huxley, 
see  also  The  Times,  16/11/33,  per  R.C.H.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  21st  May,  1st  September,  and  10th 
December,  two  on  6th  December  (G.C.L.,  A.H.M.,  C.W.G.P., 
E.G.P.).  Barnes,  two  on  29th  January  (A.H.M.).  West  Molesey 
sewage  farm,  one  on  6tli  January  (J.P.H.,  A.H.M.). 

Curlew-Sandpiper.  Calidris  testacea  (Pall.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  one  on  16th  September  (K.R.A.). 

Little  Stint.  Calidris  minuta  (Leisl.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  one  on  28th  September  (F.R.F.,  J.P.H., 
A.H.M.). 

Purple  Sandpiper.  Calidris  m.  maritima  (Briinn.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  2nd  November  (D.  Gunn,  B.B.,  27, 

p.  208). 

Common  Sandpiper.  Tringa  hypoleucos  L. 

S.  Molesey  Reservoirs,  one  on  2nd  January  (F.R.F.,  J.P.H.,  A.H.M.). 

W  ood-Sandpiper.  Tringa  glareola  L. 

M.  Staines  Moor,  one  feeding  on  mudbank  in  the  middle  of  the  River 
Colne  on  30th  July  (G.C.L.,  B.B.,  27,  p.  111). 

Green  Sandpiper.  Tringa  ochropus  L. 

E.  Abridge,  one  on  14tli  and  16th  September  (R.McK.S.).  Belmont, 
near  Chigwell,  one  on  8th  October  (R.McK.S.).  Chigwell  sewage 
farm,  one  first  seen  on  6th  November  1932  ( L.N. ,  1932,  p.  99),  re- 
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mained  until  4th  March;  seen  from  30th  July  to  31st  December, 
varying  in  numbers  from  one  to  four  (R.McK.S.,  AY. A. AY.).  King 
George  V  Reservoir,  four  on  26tli  August  (K.R.A.,  B.B.,  27,  p.  137), 
one  on  18th,  28tli  and  30th  September  (J.P.H.,  A.H.M.,  AY. AAV.). 
AYalthamstaw  Reservoirs,  one  on  22nd  April  (E.M.),  and  on  26th 
August  (R.AA.P.). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  one  on  9th  September  (N.H.J.).  Edmonton  sew¬ 
age  farm,  two  on  30tli  July  and  on  6th  August,  one  on  10th  Septem¬ 
ber  (E.M.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on  loth  October  (F.R.F.,  G.H., 
G.C.L.),  and  two  on  7th  December  (A.H.M.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  three  on  5tli  September  (E.C.R.).  Oxted, 
one  on  1st  October  (G.AY.C.). 

Common  Redshank.  T  ring  a  t.  totem  ns  (L.). 

E.  Lords  Bushes,  a  pair  nested  in  an  adjoining  field  in  1932 
(R.McK.S.).  Navestoek  Lake,  two  young  birds  on  2nd  July 
(R.C.H.).  Boding  A^alley,  a  few  pairs  apparently  nested  between 
Abridge  and  Chigwell,  young  being  seen  on  several  dates 
(R.McK.S.).  AA’althamstow  Reservoirs,  one  heard  on  19th  June 
(R.AY.P.). 

M.  Highgate  Ponds,  one  on  9th  November  (J.  S.  Huxley,  per  R.C.H., 
see  The  Times,  16/11/33).  Brent  Reservoir,  five  on  13th  September 
(N.H.J.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on  12tli  (J.P.H.),  and  two  on 
23rd  April  (A.H.M.). 

S.  Beddington  sewage  farm,  at  least  four  pairs  nested,  thirteen  birds 
seen  on  30tli  April  (L.P.).  Epsom  sewage  farm,  one  on  12th  March, 
a  pair  on  22nd  April  (H.B.).  Richmond  Park,  one  flying  south  on 
22nd  January  (R.C.H.,  C.AY.). 

Greenshank.  T  ring  a  nebularia  (Gunn.). 

E.  King  George  A"  Reservoir,  three  on  9th  and  10th,  ten  on  16th,  three 
on  17th,  seven  on  18th,  four  on  21st,  and  one  on  28tli  September 
(AY. A. AY.,  J.P.H.,  and  others). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  one  on  5th  and  10th  September  (N.H.J.). 

S.  Richmond  Park,  one  on  2nd  September  (H.G.A.). 

Grey  Phalarope.  Phaluropus  fulicarius  (L.). 

E.  King  George  A7  Reservoir,  one  on  22nd  and  23rd  September  (K.R.A., 
AY.E.G.),  and  on  11th  November  (AY. A. AY.). 

Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Lirnosa  l.  lapponica  (L.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  on  24th  January  (J.P.H.,  B.B.,  26,  p.  312). 

Common  Curlew.  Numenius  a.  arquata  (L.). 

E.  King  George  A~  Reservoir,  one  heard,  flying  N.E.,  on  4th  November 
(AY.A.W.).  AYoodford  Green,  a  small  flock  heard  at  midnight  flving 
over  westwards  on  20tli  July  (R.McK.S.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  one  flew  over  on  30th  March  (A.H.M.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  heard  calling  on  3rd  September  (E.G.P.). 
Richmond  Park,  two  flying  north  on  2nd  April  (R.AALHn.).  Sut¬ 
ton,  heard  on  3rd  October  (P.H.T.H.). 

AYhimbrel.  Numenius  p.  phaeopus  (L.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  27th  May  (C.AY.G.P.). 

Jack  Snipe.  Lyrnnocryptes  minimus  (Briinn.). 
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E.  Chigwell  sewage  farm,  one  to  four  seen  from  12tli  November  to  31st 
December  (R.McK.S.,  W.A.W.).  Passingford  Bridge,  one  on  18tli 
February  (F.J.J.,  B.T.W.). 

M.  Edmonton  sewage  farm,  one  on  9th  and  24th  December  (E.M.). 

S.  Beddington  sewage  farm,  one  on  1st  January  (L.P.). 

Woodcock.  Scolopax  r.  rusticola  L. 

E.  Chingford,  three  on  1st,  two  on  14th  and  one  on  23rd  Dec.  (F.J.J.). 

S.  Richmond  Park,  three  on  28th  January  (C.W.). 

Black  Tern.  Chlidonias  n.  niger  (L.). 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  two  on  25th  August  (K.R.A.),  and  one 
on  28th  September  (F.R.E.,  A.H.M.). 

M.  Staines  Reservoirs,  four  on  3rd  May  (A.H.M.),  one  on  24tli  (F.R.F., 
G.C.L.)  and  two  on  26th  September  (A.H.M.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  twelve  on  29th  August  (E.G.P.). 

Sandwich  Tern.  Sterna  s.  sandvicensis  Lath. 

M.  Staines  Moor,  one  on  1st  October  (G.C.L.).  Staines  Reservoirs, 
three  on  3rd  May  (A.H.M.). 

Common  Tern.  Sterna  h.  hirundo  L. 

E.  King  George  A"  Reservoir,  one  found  dead  on  11th  February 
(W.A.W.),  three  seen  on  13tli  and  14tli  (Iv.R.A.),  and  one  on  18th 
September  (J.P.H.).  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  two  on  24th  Sep¬ 
tember  (E.T.N.). 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  one  on  7th  and  9th  and  three  on  13tli  September 
(N.H.J.).  Staines  Reservoirs,  four  on  27th  June  (A.H.M.),  and 
one  on  17th  September  (L.M.E.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  one  on  20th  May,  two  on  12th,  15th  and  18tli 
September  (G.C.L. ,  A.H.M.,  E.G.P.). 

Little  Tern.  Sterna  a.  albifrons  Pall. 

E.  King  George  V  Reservoir,  one  on  12th,  17th  and  23rd  September 
(Iv.R.A. ,  R.McK.S.). 

Little  Gull.  Lotus  minutus  Pall. 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  one  on  16th  December  1932  (N.H.J.).  Staines 
Reservoirs,  one  in  juvenile  plumage  on  19th  and  20th  September 
(A.H.M.,  and  D.  Gunn,  per  A.H.M.). 

Scandinavian  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Larus  f.  fuscus  L. 

M.  Kingston  Bridge,  one  on  21st  October  (F.R.F.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  two  on  3rd  November  (A.H.M.).  Barnes,  a 
“  number  ”  on  10th  September  (A.H.B.,  B.B.,  27,  p.  210). 

British  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Larus  fuscus  graellsii  Brehm. 

SJ.  Barn  E  s  Reservoirs,  113  on  24th  July  (A.H.M.).  Barnes,  several 
hundreds  of  all  ages  on  10th  September  (A.H.B.,  B.B.,  27,  p.  240). 

Great  Black-backed  Gi  l,  Larus  marinus  L. 

M.  Brent  Reservoir,  one  18th  September  (N.H.J.). 

S.  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs  e  from  29tli  January  to  23rd  February, 
three  on  5th  February,  one  on  3rd  November  and  24tli  December 
(G.C.L.  and  others).  Lonsdale  Road  Reservoirs,  one  on  26tli  Janu¬ 
ary  (H.W.).  On  the  Thames  between  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth 
Bridges,  six  on  4th,  two  on  25tli,  and  one  on  26tli  January,  one  on 
10th,  two  on  14th  and  15th  February  and  on  6th  March  (L.P.). 
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Northern  Guillemot.  TJria  a.  aalge  (Pont.). 

M.  One  found  wandering  in  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground,  City  Road, 
on  15th,  died  on  18th  December  (E.M.,  see  also  B.B.,  27,  pp.  263, 
264).  The  skin  is  in  the  Society’s  collection  and  has  been  identified 
by  Mr  H.  F.  Witherby. 

Land-Rail.  Crex  crex  (L.). 

M.  Edmonton  sewage  farm,  one  on  21st  May  (E.M.). 

Water-Rail.  Ballus  a.  aquations  L. 

E.  Chigwell  sewage  farm,  one  from  12th  November  to  30th  December 
(R.McK.S.,  W.A.W.).  Walthamstow  Reservoirs,  two  on  4th  and 
one  on  25th  February  (R.W.P.). 

M.  Denham,  one  on  28th  January  (F.R.F.).  Near  Uxbridge,  one  on 
14th  and  28th  January  and  on  lltli  and  25th  February  (F.R.F.). 
Wyke  sewage  farm,  one  on  10th  December  (E.C.R.). 

S.  Godstone,  one  on  15th  October  (C.M.A.). 


SPECIES  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDY. 

The  status  of  six  of  the  eleven  species  selected  for  special  study  in 
1933  is  summarised  below.  The  summary  shows  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  still  necessary,  large  areas  being  without  an  observer.  Several 
members  sent  in  useful  reports  on  these  species  but  the  response  was 
on  the  whole  rather  disappointing.  The  committee  wishes  to  thank  all 
who  sent  in  reports  and  especially  Mr  H.  Bentham  for  his  notes  cover¬ 
ing  the  past  33  years  for  the  Surrey  area.  It  is  hoped  that  more  reports 
will  be  received  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  cover  areas  for  which 
no  reports  were  received,  e.g.,  most  of  the  Kent  area. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  remaining  five  species  should  be  specially 
studied  during  1934,  namely,  Lesser  Redpoll,  Brambling,  Tree  Spar¬ 
row,  Sedge  Warbler,  Little  Grebe,  and  in  addition  the  Hawfinch. 
Information  is  requested  on  their  1934  status,  past  status,  fluctuations 
in  numbers,  migration,  numbers  per  area  and  habitats,  differentiating 
between  breeding  and  non-breeding  seasons. 

Mr  R.  C.  Homes  has  summarised  the  records  for  the  northern  area 
and  Mr  L.  Parmenter  those  for  the  southern  area.  The  report  is  based 
on  the  Society’s  records  and  the  following  publications:  — 

1900-31 — Transactions  of  Herts.  Natural  History  Society. 

1902 — Victoria  County  History  of  Surrey  (Birds),  J.  A.  Bucknill. 

1909 —  History  of  the  Birds  of  Kent,  N.  F.  Ticehurst. 

1910 —  Ornithological  Notes  from  a  South  London  Suburb,  F.  D.  Power. 
1921-33 — lieports  of  the  Itoyal  Barks  Bird  Sanctuaries  Committee. 

1924 —  Birds  of  Epping  Forest  ( L.N. ,  1923). 

1925 —  Birds  of  Walthamstow  Reservoirs  <>•’  ,  1924),  R.  W.  Pethen. 

1929 —  History  of  the  Birds  of  Essex,  W.  i  Glegg. 

1930 —  Birds  of  Middlesex  ^ L.N .,  1929),  W.  E.  Glegg. 

1931—  Birds  of  the  Harrow  District  ( L.N. ,  1930),  T.  H.  Harrisson. 

1932 —  Nature  Notes  of  Warlingham  and  Chelsham,  A.  Beadell. 

1932 — Oxted  and  Limpsfield  (section  on  birds),  R.  W.  Robbins 
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Corn-Bunting.  Emberiza  c.  calandra  L. 

B.  No  records. 

E.  Nested  at  Chigwell  in  1906  and  may  have  bred  on  marshes  between 
East  Horndon  and  R.  Thames.  In  1912  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
regular  winter-visitor  near  Ilford.  It  has  also  occurred  at  Good- 
mayes  May  1916,  Stapleford  Tawney,  1921,  and  by  the  Woodford  new 
road  in  June  and  August  1927,  since  when  it  has  not  been  recorded. 

H.  Has  only  been  recorded  once,  a  bird  having  stayed  for  about  a  month 
between  Watford  and  Rickmansworth  in  May  1915. 

K.  A  few  were  seen  on  Hartford  and  Stone  Marshes  in  July  and  August 
1929  and  1930,  but  it  has  not  been  reported  there  since.  Ticehurst 
(1909)  stated  that  they  were  in  scattered  pairs  eastwards  from  Dart- 
ford  in  summer. 

M.  No  nest  was  found  in  1933,  but  two  pairs  were  seen  on  Staines  Moor 
on  12th  March  and  the  species  was  seen  in  this  locality  throughout 
the  summer.  Two  pairs  nested  between  South  Harrow  and  Northolt 
1925  to  1928  and  in  1930,  and  one  pair  in  Bushy  Park  in  1930.  It 
probably  breeds  regularly  on  or  near  Staines  Moor,  where  seven 
birds  were  seen  in  August  1930.  Has  also  occurred  at  Elstree  Re¬ 
servoir,  Hendon  and  Perivale  Wood. 

S.  The  latest  nesting  record  is  at  Molesev  in  1930.  It  has  nested  at 
Old  Malden  but  not  during  the  last  six  years.  From  1900  to  1914 
many  pairs  nested  on  the  farm  lands  between  Wallington,  Waddon 
and  Purley  which  are  now  built  over.  It  occurred  at  Addington 
and  Nutfield  marsh  in  1904,  near  Tandridge,  1906,  Walton  Heath, 
1913,  Chelsham,  1915,  1916  and  1919,  Banstead,  about  1918,  near 
Worms  Heath,  1920,  near  Sutton,  1926,  Weybridge,  1929,  Molesey, 
1931  and  1932.  between  Esher  and  Walton,  1932  and  1933  (one  on 
12th  April),  and  at  Beddington  sewage  farm  1933  (one  from  2nd  to 
23rd  April).  Bucknill  (1902)  stated  that  though  not  abundant  it 
was  found  on  several  metropolitan  commons. 

Yellow  Wagtail.  Motacilla  flava  rayi  (Bp.). 

B.  Very  few  records.  Young  were  seen  near  Uxbridge  in  July  1928 
and  a  pair  nested  at  Colnbrook  in  1931. 

E.  In  1933  bred  freely  at  Walthamstow  Reservoirs  and  one  pair  pro¬ 
bably  nested  at  Chigwell  Sewage  Farm.  It  breeds  regularly  at  the 
former  locality  and  up  the  Lea  Valley  to  King  George  V  Reservoir. 
It  has  also  bred  near  Broxbourne  and  at  Ilford.  Has  been  recorded 
on  migration  in  Epping  Forest  in  1920  and  1933,  but  is  seldom 
reported  outside  the  Lea  Valley. 

H.  Breeds  in  the  Colne  Valley  and  around  Rickmansworth,  while  a 
pair  were  seen  feeding  young  on  R.  Chess  in  1932. 

K.  It  was  common  and  bred  in  1929  on  Hartford  and  Stone  marshes 
and  probably  nests  on  the  Thames  marshes  eastwards  from  Erith. 
It  has  occurred  on  migration  at  Lower  Sydenham.  Ticehurst  (1909) 
stated  that  it  bred  in  considerable  numbers  eastwards  from  Erith 
and  Hartford  marshes  and  also  bred  in  the  Harent  valley  and  along 
the  Cray. 
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M.  Breeds  in  the  Harrow  district,  in  the  lower  Colne  valley  and  in  the 
Lea  Valley.  In  1931  there  were  12  to  15  pairs  in  the  lower  Colne 
Valle}',  but  it  is  considered  to  be  decreasing.  Has  occurred  at 
Edgware,  Harefield,  Northolt,  and  is  regular  on  passage  at  Brent 
and  Staines  reservoirs,  and  in  most  river-valleys  and  sewage-farms. 

S.  Tn  1933  it  bred  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  Beddington  and  Brook- 
lands  sewage  farms.  At  the  first  two  localities  it  was  nesting  as  long 
ago  as  1909.  It  has  also  nested  at  Wimbledon  Common,  1902,  Rich¬ 
mond  Park,  until  1912  and  probably  a  few  years  later.  Mitcham 
Common,  1928,  Epsom  sewage  farm,  1929.  On  migration,  chiefly 
in  autumn,  it  has  occurred  at  Barrow  Green,  Caterham,  Dulwich, 
Epsom  Downs,  Godstone,  Kingston,  Leatlierhead,  Limpsfield,  Mal¬ 
den,  Molesey,  Oxted,  Tadworth,  Wallington,  Walton  Heath  and 
Woldingham.  Earliest  date  seen,  29tli  March  1933,  at  Barn  Elms 
Reservoirs,  latest  date  seen,  22nd  November  1929,  at  Barn  Elms 
Reservoirs. 

Reed-Warbler.  Acrocephalus  s.  scirpaceus  (Herm.). 

B.  Nested  by  the  Colne  Brook,  1930-1931. 

E.  Has  nested  annually  at  the  Walthamston  Reservoirs  since  1912, 
and  has  bred  at  Dagenham  Lake,  Navestock  Lake,  Tlieydon  Bois, 
and  along  the  R.  Roding  from  Abridge  to  Curtismill  Green.  In 
1933  two  were  seen  at  Navestock  but  breeding  was  not  proved,  and 
in  1932  and  1933  several  first  seen  in  both  years  on  25th  June  re¬ 
mained  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  at  a  small  pond  suitable  for 
breeding. 

H.  In  1908  a  colony  was  found  near  Watford,  and  in  1909  twenty-one 
nests  were  seen.  A  second  colony  was  found  in  1913,  and  in  1916 
both  colonies  were  still  flourishing.  About  the  same  time  a  colony 
at  Haileyburv  was  said  to  be  increasing.  It  occurs  on  passage  at 
Elstree  Reservoir  but  breeding  has  not  been  proved. 

K.  Several  were  in  the  reed  beds  of  Dartford  and  Stone  Marshes  in 
July  1929,  and  were  probably  nesting.  Ticehurst  (1909)  stated  that 
they  were  present  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  in  the  North  Kent 
marshes  from  Dartford  eastwards.  The  eggs  and  nest  of  this  species 
were  first  described  from  specimens  taken  at  Dartford  in  1783. 

M.  Breeds  in  many  suitable  localities  in  south-west  Middlesex,  especi¬ 
ally  along  R.  Colne.  A  few  pairs  are  found  along  R.  Brent  and  R. 
Crane,  and  in  1933  four  to  five  pairs  were  present  in  Osterley  Park. 
It  has  occurred  at  Brockley  Hill  Lake.  Elstree  Reservoir,  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath,  Pinner,  Ruislip  Reservoir,  Southall  Mill  Pond  and 
South  Harrow  Sewage  Farm,  and  has  probably  bred  at  some  of  these 
localities.  It  is  frequently  seen  on  migration  at  Staines  Reservoirs, 
while  one  is  seen  most  years  in  Kensington  Gardens  in  April  or  May. 

S.  It  nested  at  Godstone  in  1933  where  about  six  pairs  have  nested 
annually  at  least  since  1907.  It  was  heard  singing  at  three  ponds 
at  Beddington  and  probably  nested  there  at  least  from  1930  to  1933. 
It  has  nested  in  the  reed  beds  of  the  Thames  at  Thorpe,  1907,  and 
Kew,  1914  and  1917.  During  the  summer,  1929,  it  was  seen  at  Wey- 
bridge  but  no  nest  was  found.  It  has  occurred  on  migration  at 
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Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  1928  and  1929,  Dulwich  Park,  1900,  Rich¬ 
mond  Park,  1921,  1922,  1928  and  1931.  Bucknill  (1902)  stated  that 
it  was  to  be  found  along  the  Thames,  Wey  and  Mole. 

W  HiNCHAT.  Saxicola  r.  rubetra  (L.). 

B.  A  pair  nested  in  Chalfont  Moods  in  1901  and  two  pairs  near  Tlior- 
ney  and  one  pair  at  Wraysbury  in  1931. 

E.  Three  pairs  nested  in  1933  at  Chigwell  Sewage  Farm,  and  birds 
were  seen  along  the  R.  Roding  up  to  Abridge.  In  1932  six  pairs  nested 
at  Chingford  Marsh,  both  localities  being  regular  haunts.  It  has 
nested  in  the  Chigwell  district  1906-8,  Fairmead  in  Epping  Forest, 
1925,  while  the  number  of  June  records  suggests  that  its  breeding- 
range  is  wider  than  imagined.  Although  most  common  on  migration  in 
the  Lea  Valley,  it  has  been  seen  at  Broxbourne,  Dagenham,  Ilford, 
Loughton,  Theydon  Bois  and  Upminster  Common,  while  a  few  are 
reported  most  years  in  May  and  September  in  Epping  Forest. 

H.  In  1915  Bickerton  found  his  first  nest  near  Watford  and  considered 
it  a  scarce  bird  in  the  district.  Nested  at  Bushev  in  1925  and  1928. 
While  some  probably  breed  every  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elstree  Reservoir,  Dr  Carter  considers  that  it  breeds  freely  in  suit¬ 
able  localities. 

K.  It  bred  in  1929  on  the  Dartford  and  Stone  marshes.  Ticehurst 
(1909)  reported  that  it  bred  annually  on  Hayes  Common. 

M.  Breeds  in  the  Harrow  district,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  around  Staines  and  Littleton,  and  on  Ed¬ 
monton  Sewage  Farm.  In  1933  about  six  pairs  nested  at  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  three  on  Barn  Hill.  It  has  also  been  recorded  at  Ruislip, 
while  it  is  generally  seen  on  migration  at  Brent  Reservoir  and  in 
Regent’s  Park. 

S.  Three  pairs  nested  in  1933  in  Richmond  Park.  It  has  nested  in 
recent  years  at  Bookham  Common,  Epsom  Common  and  sewage 
farm,  Molesey,  near  Riddlesdown,  Walton  Heath,  Warlingham  and 
Weybridge  sewage  farm.  It  has  occurred  on  migration  at  Adding¬ 
ton,  Ashtead,  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  Beddington,  Caterham,  Earls- 
wood,  Fetcham,  Headley  Heath,  Limpsfield,  Mitcham  Common. 
Oxted.  Purley,  Redhill,  Reigate,  Sutton,  Tadworth,  Walton  Heath 
and  Wimbledon  Common.  Earliest  date  seen,  9tli  March  1930,  near 
Addington,  latest  date  seen,  2nd  October  1932,  at  Beddington  sew¬ 
age  farm  and  Walton  Heath. 

British  Stonechat.  Saxicola  torquata  hibernans  (Hart.). 

B.  None  recorded  in  1933.  A  pair  were  seen  east  of  Langley  Station 
in  September  1930,  and  one  at  Wraysbury  in  December  1930. 

E.  Not  recorded  nesting  in  1933,  but  one  or  two  reported  at  Chigwell 
Sewage  Farm  from  October  to  December,  at  King  George  V  Reser¬ 
voir  in  May,  September,  October  and  November,  at  Walthamstow 
Reservoirs  in  January  and  September,  and  at  Hainault  Forest  in 
September.  It  has  bred  at  Brentwood  1903,  Epping  Forest,  1907. 
Wake  Arms,  Epping  Forest,  1912,  and  Loughton,  1921,  but  there 
are  few  commons  of  the  type  usually  chosen  for  breeding.  There 
appears  to  be  an  influx  in  autumn,  the  bird  having  been  reported 
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between  September  and  April  in  Epping  Forest  and  the  Lea  Valley, 
at  Larks  Wood  and  on  Upminster  Common. 

H.  T  wo  pairs  nested  in  1933  on  Cliorleywood  Common,  it  lias  also  bred 
near  Watford,  1905-6,  and  on  Croxley  Moor,  1912.  There  are  very 
few  winter  records. 

K.  Not  reported  in  1933.  It  nested  on  Dartford  Heath  in  1917  and 
1922.  It  has  been  seen  at  Dartford  Marshes,  Greenhithe,  Hayes 
Common,  Joy  dens  Wood,  Iveston,  New  Eltham,  Swanscombe  marsh 
and  Westerham,  and  and  may  breed  at  some  at  least  of  these  locali¬ 
ties.  Ticeliurst  (1909)  stated  that  it  was  found  at  Blackheath,  Dart- 
ford  Heath,  Hayes  Common,  Keston,  and  on  the  chalk  hills  about 
Knockholt. 

M.  Recorded  nesting  in  1933  near  Barn  Hill  and  at  Ruislip.  It  is  an 
irregular  breeding  species  but  two  or  three  pairs  usually  breed  near 
Staines  and  Littleton  Reservoirs,  and  it  has  also  bred  at  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Pinner,  1927-8,  Harrow  Weald,  1927-8,  and  at  Hendon,  1929. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  records,  chiefly  for  the  winter,  from 
various  parts  of  the  county,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  pairs  stay  to 
breed. 

S.  It  nested  in  1933  at  Banstead  Downs,  Banstead  Heath,  Bookham 
Common,  Burgh  Heath,  Epsom  Downs,  Headley  Heath,  Mitcham 
Common,  Richmond  Park,  Walton  Heath,  and  Wimbledon  Common. 
It  has  nested  at  Chelsham,  Epsom  and  Limpsfield  commons,  Oxted 
and  Worms  Heath.  It  is  more  widespread  in  autumn  and  winter 
and  has  been  seen  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  Caterham,  Fetcham, 
Godstone,  Ham  Common,  Kings  wood,  Littleworth  Common,  Malden. 
Molesey,  Mortlake,  Motspur  Park,  Oxshott,  Petersham  Park,  Sheen 
Common,  Tadworth,  Tooting  Common  and  Wallington. 

Red-legged  Partridge.  Alectoris  r.  rufa  (L.). 

B.  No  nest  has  been  found,  but  in  1933  a  river-keeper  stated  that 
three  had  been  shot,  and  that  there  was  still  a  covey  of  fourteen. 
A  family  of  five  was  seen  in  July  near  Heronsgate. 

E.  In  1933  a  pair  was  twice  seen  near  Monkhams  in  April,  and  one  or 
more  in  June.  Three  were  seen  near  Chigwell  Lane  Station  in 
October.  It  has  bred  at  Chigwell,  1906-7,  Theydon  Bois,  Wake 
Arms,  Epping  Forest,  1919,  Curtismill  Green,  1927,  and  is  said  to 
have  bred  near  Romford.  The  only  other  records  are  from  Ilford, 
March  1918,  and  Dagenham  Breach,  February  1920. 

H.  Not  recorded. 

K.  The  only  record  is  of  its  breeding  at  Dunton  Green  in  1928.  Tice- 
hurst  (1909)  stated  that  it  was  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
county  and  probably  this  statement  included  the  Society’s  area. 

M.  Not  recorded  in  1933.  It  has  bred  at  Enfield,  1907,  between  Ruislip 
and  Harefield,  where  there  were  two  pairs  in  1929,  and  at  Stairwell, 
1929.  Five  were  found  dead  at  Stanwell  in  March  1925,  and  there 
were  probably  two  or  three  pairs  up  to  1930,  since  when  it  has  not 
been  recorded. 

S.  It  was  not  reported  to  have  bred  in  1933  but  one  was  shot  near  Ham 
Common  on  7th  October,  and  one  was  seen  below  Wliitehill,  Cater- 
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ham,  on  15tli  April,  and  a  pair  seen  at  Woldingham  on  28th  May. 
It  has  nested  at  Addington,  Caterham,  Limpsfield,  and  Warling- 
ham.  It  occurred  at  Beddington  and  Molesey  in  1932,  at  Addington 
and  Banstead  in  1931  and  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoir  at  Ridcllesdown 
in  1930.  Previously  it  had  been  reported  from  Addington,  Cater¬ 
ham,  Chaldon,  Chelsham,  Godstone,  Ham,  Itchingwood  Common, 
Kingswood,  Limpsfield,  Malden,  Oxted,  Tadworth,  Tandridge, 
Titsey,  Walton  Heath,  Warlingham,  Woldingham,  and  Wood- 
mansterne.  Beaded  (1932)  stated  that  it  was  decreasing  at  War- 
lington. 


ARRIVAL  OF  MIGRANTS,  1933. 

The  order  is  that  of  the  earliest  recorded  date  for  each  species.  The 
table  gives  only  the  earliest  date  for  each  county. 


COMMON  REDSHANK. 

Mar.  11— S.  Becldington 

S.A.C.,  G.W.C. 
April  9 — M.  Staines  .  G.C.L. 


TREE-PIPIT. 

Mar.  19—  S.  Mitcham  Common 


R.S.R.F.,  B.B.,  xxvi,  p.  364. 

April  9 — M.  Staines  .  G.C.L. 

,,  10— E.  Epping  Forest  ...  P.D. II. 

CHIFFCHAFF. 

Mar.  25— S.  Reigate  .  II. B. 

,,  26— M.  Staines  .  G.C.L. 

,,  29— E.  Epping  Forest  P.D.H. 

April  1— H.  Croxley  Green  .  G.H. 

,,  9— Iv.  Bromley  .  M.M.H. 


WHEAT  EAR. 

Mar.  25— E.  King  George  V  Res. 

W.A.W. 

,,  25 — S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  G.C.L. 

YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 

Alar.  29 — S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  E.G.P. 
April  10 — E.  Walthamstow  Res. 

B.T.W. 

WILLOW-WARBLER. 


April  2— M.  Staines  .  G.C.L. 

,,  7 — E.  Epping  Forest  .  J.R. 

,,  S— S.  Addlestone  ....  P.A.D.I1. 

,,  S— S.  Wallington  .  S.A.C. 

,,  13— K.  Bromley  .  M.M.H. 

BLACKCAP. 

April  8— S.  Wallington  .  S.A.C. 

,,  10— E.  Epping  Forest  ...  P.D.H. 

„  23— M.  Ken  Wood  .  G.F.B.R. 


SWALLOW. 

April  8 — E.  Chingford  Marsh  E.M. 


,,  9— M.  Staines  .  G.C.L. 

,,  14— S.  Beddington  .  L.P. 

,,  14 — S.  Godstone  .  H.B. 

„  27— K.  Bi  civ  ley  . M.M.H. 

WRYNECK. 

April  10 — S.  Tadworth  .  H.B. 

CUCKOO. 

April  10— S.  Fetcham  .  H.J.B. 

,,  16— E.  Knighton  Wood  B.T.W. 

„  29— B.  Iver  .  R.C.H. 

„  29— M.  Ealing  .  G.C.L. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

April  12 — M.  Staines  .  J.P.II. 

,,  16— E.  Epping  Forest  ...  B.T.W. 

„  17— S.  Old  Malden  .  L.M.E. 

MARTIN. 

April  12 — M.  Staines  .  J.P.II. 

,,  12— S.  Barn  Elms  Res. 


t.W.G.P. 

15— E.  Epping  Forest 

R.McK.S. 


„  27— K.  Bickley  .  M.M.H. 

SEDGE-WARBLER. 

April  14 — S.  Beddington  ...* .  L.P. 


,,  29 — E.  Chingford  Marsh  E.M. 

May  1— M.  St  James  Park  ..  G.W.C. 

REDSTART. 

April  14— S.  Richmond  Park  C.L.C. 
,,  15— E.  Epping  Forest  W.A.W. 

,,  24— M.  Regents  Park  .  M.R. 
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SAND-MARTIN. 

April  14— -S.  Godstone  .  H.B. 

,,  22— E.  King  George  V  Res. 

W.A.W. 


WHINCHAT. 

April  15 — E.  Chigwell  .  R.McK.S. 

,,  15 — E.  Walthamstow  Res. 

R.W.P. 

,,  26 — S.  Richmond  Park  P.I.W. 

May  1— M.  Regents  Park  .  M.R. 


COMMON  SANDPIPER. 

April  15— E.  Walthamstow  Res. 

R.W.P. 

,,  24— S.  Richmond  Park 

R.W.IIn. 

,,  30 — M.  Staines  .  G.C.L. 

WHITETHROAT. 

April  17— K.  Westerham  .  M.M.H. 

,,  17—  S.  Godstone  II. B.,  L.P. 

„  IS— E.  Epping  Forest  .  J.R. 

,,  29— B.  Iver  .  R.C.H. 

LESSER  WHITETHROAT. 

April  18— E.  Epping  Forest  .  J.R. 

,,  29— H.  Chorleywood  .  G.H. 

May  3— S.  Wallington  .  S.A.C. 

WHITE  WAGTAIL. 

April  22— S.  Beddington  . .  G.W.C. 

GARDEN  WARBLER. 

April  26— E.  Epping  Forest 

P.D.H.,  J.R. 

May  1— S.  Wallington  .  S.A.C. 

SWIFT. 

April  26— M.  Staines  .  A.H.M. 

„  27— S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  E.G.P. 

,,  30 — E.  Woodford  Green 

R.McK.S. 

May  4— K.  Bickley  .  M.M.H. 

„  6 — B.  Denham  .  J.P.H. 

TURTLE-DOVE. 

April  29— E.  Chingford  Marsh  E.M. 
„  29— S.  Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 

REED  WARBLER. 

April  30— S.  Beddington  .  L.P. 

May  1— M.  Kensington  Gardens 

G.C.L. 

,,  6— E.  Walthamstow  Res. 

R.W.P. 

SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER. 


May  1— M.  Regents  Park  .  M.R. 

„  4— K.  Bickley  .  M.M.H. 

,,  6— S.  Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 


7— E.  Epping  Forest  ...  H.A.L. 


WOOD-WARBLER. 

May  l — E.  Epping  Forest 

P.D.H.,  J.R. 


,,  6 — M.  Stanmore  .  R.C.H. 

,,  17— S.  Richmond  Park  P.I.W. 

GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER. 

May  6 — S.  Bookham  .  S.A.C. 

COMMON  TERN. 

May  7— M.  Staines  .  L.M.E. 

,,  20— S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  G.C.L. 

RED-BACKED  SHRIKE. 

May  15 — E.  Epping  Forest  P.D.II. 

„  20— S.  Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 

,,  21— M.  Staines  .  G.C.L. 

,,  29 — H.  Chorleywood  .  G.H. 

LAND-RAIL. 

May  21 — M.  Edmonton  .  E.M. 


SCAUP-DUCK. 

Sept.  16 — S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  E.G.P. 
WIGEON. 

Sept.  28— E.  King  George  V  Res. 

J.P.H. .  A.H.M. 
Oct.  1— M.  Staines  Res.  G.H.,  G.C.L. 

REDWING. 

Oct.  15—  S.  Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 

,,  31— E.  Epping  Forest  .  J.R. 

BR  AMBLING. 

Oct.  18 — S.  Richmond  Park  H.G.A. 
„  21— E.  Epping  Forest  .  G.H. 

GOLDENEYE. 

Oct.  28— M.  Staines  Res. 

G.C.L.,  A.H.M. 
Nov.  1— S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  E.G.P. 

GOOSANDER. 

Oct.  28 — M.  Staines  Res. 

G.C.L.,  A.H.M. 

FIELDFARE. 

Nov.  4— S.  Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 

,,  5— E.  Chigwell  .  W.A.W. 

BLACK  REDSTART. 

Nov.  18— S.  Beddington  .  M.S. 

SMEW. 

Dec.  10 — M.  Staines  Res .  G.C.L. 

,,  10 — S.  Barns  Elms  Res. 

G.C.L..  A.H.M. 
,,  16— E.  Walthamstow  Res.  E.M. 

,,  16— H.  Northwood  .  G.H. 
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LATEST  DATES  OF  MIGRANTS,  1933. 

The  order  is  that  of  the  latest  date  for  each  species.  As  less  is 
known  of  the  departure  of  migrants  than  of  their  arrivals,  it  is  hoped 
that  observers  will  increase  their  notes  of  late  migrants. 


SWALLOW. 

REDSTART. 

Dec. 

2— E. 

King  George  Y  Res. 

Sept,  9— E. 

Epping  Forest  .. 

.  F.J.J. 

F.J.J.,  J.R. 

Aug.  20 — M. 

Kensington  Gardens 

Oct. 

17— S. 

Richmond  Park  ...  D.Y. 

E.G.P. 

YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 

SWIFT. 

Nov. 

2— S. 

Walton  Res. 

Sept,  9— M. 

Brent  Res . 

N.H.J. 

J.P.H.,  A.H.M. 

Aug.  23— S. 

Barn  Elms  Res. 

E.G.P. 

Oct. 

S— E. 

King  George  Y  Res. 

„  21 — E. 

Epping  Forest  ... 

....  J.R. 

A.H.M. 

„  12 — H. 

Chorleywood  . 

..  G.H. 

MARTIN. 

GRASSHOPPER- WARBLER. 

Oct. 

22— E. 

Chigwell  Sewage  Farm 

Sept,  5— M. 

Brent  Res . 

N.H.J. 

W.A.W. 

)  > 

15— S. 

Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 

SEDGE-WARBLER. 

Sept,  1 — S. 

Barn  Elms  Res. 

E.G.P. 

WHINCHAT. 

Oct. 

15— E. 

Lea  Valley  .  E.M. 

CUCKOO. 

Sept. 

28— S. 

Beddington  .  G.W.C. 

Aug.  20— E. 

Walthamstow  Res. 

G.H., 

J.P.H. 

COMMON  SANDPIPER. 

,,  18— M. 

Queen’s  Park,  Kilburn 

Oct, 

15— M. 

Staines  Res .  G.H. 

N.H.J. 

J  5 

15— S. 

Barn  Elms  Res.  A.H.M. 

Sept.  28— King  George  Y  Res. 


J.P.H. 


Aug. 


RED-BACKED  SHRIKE. 

19— E.  Epping  Forest  B.T.W. 


SAND  MARTIN. 

Oct.  10— S.  Richmond  Park  A.H.M. 
Sept.  21— E.  King  George  V  Res. 

J.P.H. 

WHEATEAR. 

Oct.  9— S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  A.H.M. 
,,  8— E.  King  George  V  Res. 

A.H.M. 


CHIFFCHAFF. 

Oct.  8— S.  Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 

Sept.  18— E.  Epping  Forest  .  J.R. 


TURTLE  DOVE. 

Sept.  30 — E.  Walthamstow  Res. 

R.W.P. 

SPOTTED  FLYCATCHER. 

Sept.  27— S.  Sutton  .  P.H.T.H. 


WOOD-WARBLER. 

Aug.  13— H.  Chorleywood  .  G.H. 

GARDEN- WARBLER. 

Aug.  13— H.  Chorleywood  .  G.H. 

BLACKCAP. 

Aug.  13— H. .  Chorleywood  .  G.H. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

Aug.  13— H.  Chorleywood  .  G.H. 

REED-WARBLER. 

Aug.  2— E.  Luxborough  .  R.C.H. 

July  26— M.  Brent  Res . .  N.H.J. 


BRAMBLING. 

May  3— M.  Kensington  Gardens 

E.G.P. 

April  21— S.  Richmond  Park  C.L.C. 


WILLOW-WARBLER. 

Sept.  18— E.  Epping  Forest  .  J.R. 


GOLDENEYE. 
April  30 — M.  Staines  Res. 


i 

A.H.M. 


COMMON  TERN. 

Sept.  18— S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  A.H.M. 

LESSER  WHITETHROAT. 

Sept.  19— S.  Tadworth  .  H.B. 


FIELDFARE. 

April  30—  II.  Chorleywood  .  G.H. 

,,  30 — S.  Beddington  .  L.P. 

,,  25— M.  Staines  Moor  .  E.C.R. 

,,  23— E.  Navestock  .  R.C.H. 
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SCAUP-DUCK. 

April  25 — E.  Walthamstow  Res. 

J.P.H. 

„  2— M.  Staines  Res .  A.H.M. 


REDWING. 

April  S — S.  Richmond  Park 

R.W.Hn. 


GOOSANDER. 

April  2 — M.  Staines  Res .  A.H.M. 

Mar.  29 — S.  Richmond  Park  A.H.M. 

SMEW. 

Mar.  11— E.  Walthamstow  Res. 

R.W.P. 

,,  11— S.  Barn  Elms  Res.  G.C.L. 

,,  1 — M.  Kempton  Res.  ...  A.H.M. 


Bird  Ringing,  1933. 


fJpHE  Society’s  returns  under  the  British  Birds  Marking  Scheme  for 
the  year  show  a  considerable  increase.  799  birds  of  47  species  were 
ringed  by  our  members  and  this  compares  with  504  birds  of  31  species  in 
1932.  Twelve  members  took  part  in  the  work — three  more  than  last  year 
— and  the  following  table  shows  their  results  :  — 


Name  of  Ringer. 

Nestlings. 

Trapped. 

Total 

Stuart  Boardman  . 

136 

112 

248 

C.  L.  Collenette  . 

45 

45 

E.  H.  Gillham  . 

17 

— 

17 

R.  W.  Hale  . 

.  — 

23 

23 

P.  A.  D.  Hollom  . 

110 

20 

130 

R.  C.  Homes  . 

5 

— 

5 

R.  M.  Jones  . 

187 

1 

188 

G.  Nicholson  . 

12 

56 

68 

W.  D.  Northway  . 

.  — 

5 

5 

L.  Parmenter  . 

6 

— 

6 

E.  G.  Pedler  . 

48 

8 

56 

G.  Waller  . 

.  — 

8 

8 

521 

278 

799 

1932  figures  . 

263 

241 

504 

The  larger  increase  is  under  the  heading  of  nestlings,  but  our  mem¬ 
bers  continue  to  trap  and  ring  as  many  adults  as  possible. 

The  following  were  the  most  numerous  species  :  — 


Blackbird  . 

.  99 

House  Martin  . 

.  27 

Swallow  . 

.  95 

Robin  . 

.  21 

Song  Thrush  . 

.  74 

Herring  Gull  . 

.  18 

We  welcome  six  new  ringers,  Messrs  M.  V.  Boys,  E.  H.  Gillham,  R. 
C.  Homes,  E.  G.  Pedler,  J.  E.  Sulman,  and  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  The 
Bird  Ringing  Secretary,  R.  W.  Hale,  6  Grendon  Gardens,  Barn  Hill, 
Wembley  Park.  Middlesex,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  member  who 
would  like  to  take  up  ringing.  It  has  now  been  found  necessary  to  make 
a  small  charge  of  9d  for  each  packet  of  twenty  rings. 
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RECOVERIES  OF  RINGED  BIRDS. 

The  following  recoveries  of  birds  ringed  by  our  members  have  been 
reported  in  British.  Birds  since  the  last  list  was  compiled:  — 

Starling.  Stwrnus  v.  vulgaris  L. 

1.  E2072,  ringed  as  a  young  bird  at  Laindon  (Essex)  by  G.  Nicholson, 
16th  August  1931,  and  recovered  at  Dagenham  (Essex)  by  B.  Perry, 
6th  March  1932. 

2.  AN3310,  ringed  as  an  adult  at  Woodford  Green  (Essex)  by  C.  L. 
C'ollenette,  21st  October  1931,  and  recovered  where  ringed  by  S. 
Boardman,  26th  May  1932. 

3.  TF9,  ringed  as  an  adult  at  Laindon  (Essex)  by  G.  Nicholson,  4th 
December  1932,  and  recovered  where  ringed  by  the  ringer,  22nd 
May  1933. 


Chaffinch.  F ring  ilia  c.  coclebs  L. 

4.  116223,  ringed  as  an  adult  at  Woodford  Green  (Essex)  by  S.  Board- 
man,  2nd  February  1930,  and  recovered  where  ringed  bv  F.  N.  Fish, 
1st  August  1932. 

o.  K1216,  ringed  as  an  adult  at  Grasmere  (Westmorland)  by  C.  L. 
Collenette,  28th  September  1932,  and  recovered  where  ringed,  14th 
March  1933. 


British  Song  Thrush.  Turd-us  philomelus  clarkei  Hart. 

6.  R6182,  ringed  as  a  young  bird  at  Woodford  Green  (Essex)  by  C.  L. 
Collenette,  3rd  June  1931,  and  recovered  where  ringed  three  times 
in  June  1931  (per  Cage  Birds). 

Blackbird.  Turdus  in.  merula  L. 

7.  AN3408,  ringed  as  a  young  bird  at  Debden  Green  (Essex)  by  S. 

Boardman,  26th  Maj’  1932.  and  recovered  at  Bushev  (Herts)  by  C. 

P.  Bliss,  23rd  July  1932. 

8.  T6894,  ringed  as  a  young  bird  at  Addlestone  (Surrey)  by  P.  A.  D. 
Hollom,  29th  April  1929,  and  recovered  where  ringed  by  E.  Fevez, 
26th  June  1932. 

9.  T6974,  ringed  as  an  adult  at  Woodford  Green  (Essex)  by  C.  L.  Col¬ 
lenette,  6th  July  1929,  and  recovered  where  ringed  by  Mrs  Fish, 

7th  June  1932. 

10.  LF864,  ringed  as  an  adult  at  Woodford  Green  (Essex)  by  S.  Board- 
man,  31st  October  1932,  and  recovered  where  ringed  by  the  ringer, 
27th  April  1933. 

Swallow.  Hirundo  r.  rustica  L. 

11.  NA270,  ringed  as  a  nestling  at  Penmon  (Anglesey)  by  R.  M.  Jones, 
12th  August  1932,  and  recovered  where  ringed  by  the  ringer,  17th 
May  1933. 


BK1TISH  BUTTERFLIES  IN  1933. 
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Black-headed  Gull.  Larus  r.  ridibundus  L. 

12.  Y6298,  ringed  as  an  adult  at  Littleton  (Middlesex)  by  i\  A.  D. 
Hollom,  16th  March  1933,  and  recovered  at  Fulham  (London)  by 
L.  Hawkins,  13tli  April  1933. 


British  Butterflies  in  1933. 

By  H.  J.  Burkill,  M.A.,  F.ll.G.S. 


[The  nomenclature  used  in  this  article  and  elsewhere  in  this  Journal 
is  based  upon  the  Check  List  of  the  British  llhopalocera  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Generic  Nomenclature  of  the  Royal 
Entomological  Society  of  London,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Entomology  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). — - 
Editor.] 

V^TITH  fine  and  warm  weather  starting  early  and  continuing  well 
into  the  autumn,  many  species  were  in  evidence  over  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  and  some  of  them  produced  extra  broods.  Migra¬ 
tion  was  reported  in  various  places,  while  some  species  that  have  spread 
in  recent  years  to  fresh  localities  have  increased  in  numbers  so  that 
they  were  at  times  reported  to  be  “  in  profusion  ”  in  these  areas.  Para¬ 
sites  did  not  appear  to  be  about  in  the  usual  quantities,  since  the 
records  of  those  correspondents  who  bred  up  the  butterfly  larvae  show 
a  large  percentage  of  successful  hatchings. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  E.  M.  Gibson,  Miss  C.  E.  Longfield,  Miss 
E.  M.  Miller,  and  the  following  gentlemen' — R.  Adkin,  R.  B.  Benson, 
E.  B.  Bishop,  K.  G.  Blair,  J.  O.  Braithwaite,  E.  A.  Cockayne,  C.  L. 
Collenette,  G.  F.  Crowther,  R.  C.  Cyriax,  R.  Denham,  R.  S.  F.  Fitter, 
W.  J.  Fordha.m,  F.  D.  Greenwood,  G.  H.  Heath,  J.  B.  Hicks,  I.  T.  T. 
Higgins,  R.  N.  C.  McCurdy,  C.  W.  Mackworth-Praed,  C.  Mellows,  C. 
Nicholson,  E.  B.  Pinniger,  L.  B.  Prout,  R.  W.  Robbins,  G.  B.  Rout- 
ledge,  H.  G.  Short,  G.  Talbot,  Brig. -Gen.  Tulloch,  L.  J.  Tremayne, 
J.  Davis  Ward,  E.  H.  Wattson,  and  P.  H.  Willcox  for  information, 
and  to  them  I  tender  my  thanks. 

The  area  dealt  with  in  these  notes  ranges  from  Aberdeen  and  Argyll 
southwards  to  the  English  Channel  and  South  West  Ireland,  though 
there  are  many  districts  in  which  there  were  no  observers  to  record. 

PapiVio  machaon  L.  was  reported  by  six  members  as  being  plenti¬ 
ful  in  its  haunts  in  the  Fens  and  Broads. 

Danaus  plexippus  L.  was  recorded  by  Mr  Nicholson  as  being  seen 
and  taken  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere. 

Pieris  brassicae  L.  was  very  abundant  in  many  places,  especially 
the  second  brood,  but  as  larvae  were  not  much  in  evidence  except  in 
Cornwall  (C.N.)  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  there  Avas  a  good 
deal  of  migration  going  on.  Miss  Longfield  says  the  species  was  a  great 
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pest  in  S.W.  Ireland.  P.  7'apae  L.  was  very  plentiful  generally,  and 
P.  napi  L.  similarly  abundant  in  most  places,  though  not  so  notice¬ 
able  in  the  autumn.  It  seemed  to  be  absent  from  S.W.  Ireland  in 
August.  Euchloe  cardamines  L.,  mostly  up  to  its  usual  numbers,  but 
varied  in  some  districts.  Leptidea  sinapis  L.,  plentiful  in  those  places 
from  which  it  was  recorded. 

Colias  lujale  L.  was  seen  irregularly,  being  most  in  evidence  in  N.E. 
Kent,  Cornwall,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  where  at  Cooden  one  was  recorded 
on  7th  November  (R.D.).  C.  croceus  Fourc.  Avas  observed  irregularly 
but  over  a  large  range.  Mr  Adkin  noted  it  from  5th  May  to  5th  Novem¬ 
ber  at  Eastbourne,  where  it  was  common  in  October.  Miss  Gibson 
reports  a  cloud  of  them  arriving  at  Milford-on-Sea  on  26tli  July.  Gen. 
Tulloch  saw  several  near  Abergavenny  in  August,  evidently  not  migrat¬ 
ing,  as  they  were  seen  for  about  a  fortnight.  Messrs  Higgins  and 
McCurdy  together  report  several  larvae  bred  from  ova  deposited  ou 
16th  August,  which  pupated  7th  to  11th  October,  while  one  imago 
emerged  on  18th  November.  Various  observers  report  the  species  along 
the  South  Coast  to  Cornwall,  where  Mr  Nicholson  saw  them  up  to  10th 
November,  or  inland  across  to  Gloucestershire  and  Wales,  while  further 
records  come  from  Carlisle  and  Grange-over-Sands.  Mr  Cyriax  drew  my 
attention  to  a  note  in  the  Times  saying  one  had  been  seen  in  the 
island  of  Barra  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  on  5th  September.  Miss  Long- 
held  reported  a  very  big  immigration  into  S.W.  Ireland  at  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September.  The  var.  helicc  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  conspicuous,  but  was  seen  on  25th  September  in  Corn¬ 
wall  (C.N.). 

Gonepteryx  rhamni  L.  was  more  abundant  in  spring,  especially  in 
Surrey,  than  in  autumn,  but  was  about  up  to  November  (C.  Mellows). 

No  one  recorded  Apatura  iris  L.,  but  Limenitis  Camilla  L.  was 
abundant  in  tivo  localities  in  Surrey,  and  was  also  seen  in  Essex,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Hampshire  in  good  numbers.  Polygonia  c-album  L.  fur¬ 
nished  many  records  from  Surrey,  where  in  places  it  was  in  some  pro¬ 
fusion.  It  was  also  noted  in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Bucks,  Kent,  and 
Warwickshire,  while  in  Monmouth  Gen.  Tulloch  says  it  was  about  from 
8th  July  to  6th  October  in  increasing  numbers.  I  followed  one  flying 
along  Old  Broad  and  Threadneedle  Streets  in  the  heart  of  the  City  on 
28th  August.  Nymphalis  polycliloros  L.  was  seen  in  the  Usk  valley 
(Tulloch)  and  a  female  was  taken  at  Broadstairs  (Higgins).  Aglais 
urticae  L.  seems,  after  some  lean  years,  to  be  coming  back  to  what  it 
used  to  be,  but  there  are  still  some  districts  where  it  is  not  common. 
It  was,  however,  generally  more  plentiful,  and  in  some  places,  especi¬ 
ally  Devon  and  S.W.  Ireland,  much  more  so.  Larvae  of  Nymphalis  io 
L.  were  abundant  in  Surrey  in  early  summer,  and  very  free  from  Ibhneu 
mon,  but  this  early  promise  was  not  followed  by  such  large  numbers  in 
the  second  brood  as  one  would  have  expected.  Nymphalis  antiopa  L. 
was  not  reported  to  me  by  any  correspondent.  Vanessa  cardui  L., 
though  recorded  from  .many  localities,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as 
much  in  evidence  as  one  would  have  thought,  but  Mr  J.  D.  Ward  says 
there  was  an  unusual  spring  immigration  at  Grange-over-Sands,  and  the 
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insect  was  very  common  in  the  autumn.  In  Monmouthshire  it  was  re¬ 
corded  “  more  than  usual  ”  (Tullocli  and  CroAvther),  and  it  Avas  very 
common  at  Broadstairs  (Higgins).  Hundreds  were  reported  as  going 
south  on  Round  Island,  Scillies,  with  V.  atalanta  in  the  first  half  of 
October  (C.N.),  wdiile  in  Sussex  the  species  was  on  the  Aving  until  the 
end  of  October  (Denham).  Vanessa  atalanta  L.  Avas  frequent  in  early 
summer  and  often  in  great  abundance  in  the  autumn,  the  records 
ranging  from  Scottish  mountains  (Cockayne  and  Praed)  to  S.W.  Ireland 
(Miss  C.  Longfield).  There  AAere  vast  numbers  at  Cooden  and  Little 
Common,  Sussex,  outnumbering  all  the  other  species  and  seen  up  to 
the  first  Aveek  in' November  (Denham). 

Argynnis  paphia  L.  AA'as  reported  in  increasing  numbers  from  various 
places.  Argynnis  cydippe  L.  AA'as  locally  abundant,  with  Argynnis 
aglaia  L.  not  so  often  reported.  Argynnis  euphrosyne  L.  Avas  gener¬ 
ally  plentiful,  Avitli  Argynnis  selene  Schiff.  common  here  and  there. 
Melitaea  athalia  Rott.  abundant  locally,  Avith  Euphydryas  aurinia  Rott. 
fairly  common  near  Bordon  Camp  (Miss  Gibson). 

Satyrus  galathea  L.,  recorded  as  abundant  in  A'arious  localities. 
Erebia  epiphron  Kn.,  in  usual  numbers  in  the  Lake  District  (J.D.W.). 
E.  aethiops  Esp.  was  out  early  and  Avas  common  in  places.  Eumenis 
semele  L.,  not  recorded  as  often  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  Avas 
very  common  at  Holt  (Higgins),  and  “feAV  to  common  ”  in  some  areas. 
Pararge  aegeria  L.,  generally  common  to  plentiful.  P.  meg  era  L., 
fairly  plentiful.  Maniola  jurtina  L.,  Arery  common.  Miss  Miller  re¬ 
ports  them  as  being  in  thousands  on  the  front/tit  BradAvell-on-Sea.  3/. 
tithonus  L.,  abundant  in  places.  Apliantopus  hyperanthus  L.,  fairly 
common  to  very  abundant.  Coenunympha  tullia  Muller,  common  as 
usual  in  its  habitats  (J.D.W.).  C.  pamphilus  L.,  plentiful. 

Thecla  betulae  L.,  reported  by  two  obseiwers.  Miss  Gibson  bred  up 
some  larvae,  all  of  Avliich  produced  males.  T.  quercus  L.,  fairly  com¬ 
mon  in  places,  but  seems  to  haA'e  been  absent  from  some  of  its  usual 
haunts.  Strymon  pruni  L.,  larvae  fairly  plentiful  in  April  and  May 
(Miss  Gibson  and  C.M.).  Those  taken  by  Miss  Gibson  hatched  out  AA'ith- 
out  any  losses.  S.  w-album  Knoch.  had  a  good  year.  Tavo  collectors 
report  it  from  fresh  stations  as  if  the  species  AA’ere  spreading.  Ccillo- 
phrys  rubi  L.,  in  swarms  in  places,  and  in  lesser  numbers  elseAvliere. 

Lycaena  dispar  batavus  Oberth.  AA'as  observed  on  the  Aving  on  26th 
July,  rather  Avorn.  Ova  Avere  plentiful  (J.B.H.).  L.  phlaeas  L.  Avas 
abundant  till  late  in  the  autumn,  having  four  broods,  while  some  of  the 
specimens  shoAA'ed  a  considerable  dwergence  in  the  markings. 

Plebejus  argus  L.,  A'ery  common  in  a  Kent  locality.  A  few  records 
from  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  Aricia  agestis  Schiff.  reported  from 
seA'eral  counties  up  to  Cumberland,  Avhere,  hoAvcA'er,  the  second  brood 
Avas  not  noticed.  Polyommatus  icarus  Rott.,  in  greater  numbers  than 
for  seA'eral  seasons,  and  in  some  places  abundant.  Lysandra  coridon 
Pod.,  local  but  Avell  established,  and  seen  in  the  utmost  profusion  on 
a  Kentish  hillside  (F.D.G.).  L.  bell  argus  Rott.,  plentiful  in  places, 
but  only  recorded  by  a  few  observers.  Cypido  minimus  Fuessl.,  sAA  armed 
in  restricted  areas.  Lycaenopsis  argiolus  L.,  irregular,  but  possibly 
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better  than  of  late.  Second  brood  very  plentiful  at  Chingford  (J.O.B.). 

Hamearis  lucina  L.,  imagines  and  ova  plentiful  on  the  Surrey  hills; 
also  reported  from  other  counties,  but  not  often.  Imagines  from  these 
June  ova  hatched  out  in  the  summer.  Syrichtus  muilvae  L.,  common. 
Erynnis  tciges  L.,  fairly  common.  Adopoen  sylvestris  Pocl.,  common  in 
places.  Very  abundant  at  Benfleet  (K.G.B.).  .4.  tineola  0.,  common 

to  abundant.  Hesperia  comma  L.,  reported  by  a  few  observers  as  com¬ 
mon.  Ochlodes  venata  Brem.  &  Grey,  ssp.  septentrionalis  Ver.,  fairly 
common.  Carterocephalus  palaemon  Pall.,  abundant  in  Northampton¬ 
shire  (C.M.). 


t 
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1301.  C.  rapunculoides  Linn.  Creeping  Bellflower. 

17.  Epsom.  19.  Tandriclge  (Jackass  Lane).  Known  here  for  main- 
years. 

1302.  C.  rotundifolia  Linn.  Harebell. 

All  divisions  except  12  (Rainliam),  16  (Norwood),  and  21  (Kent 
Marshes). 

1304.  C.  Rapunculus  Linn.  Bampion. 

19.  Limpsfield  Rectory,  in  old  stone  walls.  23.  Shoreliam. 

Formerly  cultivated  as  a  vegetable. 

LEGOUSIA  Durande.  255. 

1306.  L.  hybrida  Delarbre. 

2.  Sarratt.  4.  Harefield.  7.  Wormley.  Cole  Green.  17.  Buck- 
land  Hills.  Cornfields  near  Fetcliam  Downs.  19.  Limpsfield.  22. 
Near  Evnsford. 


43.  VACCINIACEAE. 

VACCINIUM  Linn.  256. 

1309.  V.  Myrtillus  Linn.  Bilberry ,  Whortleberry. 

6.  Hampstead  Heath,  1906.  Ken  Wood.  9.  Epping  Forest  near 
Tlieydon.  19.  Limpsfield  Common.  Limpsfield  Chart.  20.  Holwood 
Park.  Hayes  Common.  Keston  Common.  24.  Crockham  Hill.  Hosey 
Conimon. 


44.  ERICACEAE. 

CALLUNA  Salisb.  261. 

1315.  C.  vulgaris  Hull.  Heather,  Ling. 

Not  recorded  from  divisions  3,  8,  12,  15  and  21.  Otherwise  wide¬ 
spread  on  suitable  soils. 


ERICA  Linn.  262. 

1317.  E.  Tetralix  Linn.  Cross-leaved  Heath. 

1.  Fulmer.  4.  Stanmore  Heath.  5.  Colney  Furze  Field.  6. 
Hampstead  Heath.  9.  Epping  Forest  (Wake  Arms  district).  13.  Ox- 
sliott  Heath.  Abrook  Common.  Esher.  17.  Banstead  Heath.  Walton. 
19.  lteigate  Heath.  20.  Keston.  Chislehurst.  Hayes.  St  Paul’s 
Cray  Common.  24.  Crockham  Hill. 

1319.  E.  cinerea  Linn.  Purple  Heather,  Bell  Heather. 

1.  Fulmer.  Black  Park.  4.  Harrow  Weald  Common.  Harefield 
Common.  9.  Snaresbrook.  11.  Brentwood.  And  in  all  the  southern 
divisions  (13  to  24)  except  15,  21  and  23. 

PYROLA  Linn.  267. 

1328.  P.  minor  Linn.  Small  Wintergreen. 

18.  Titsey  Plantation  ( teste  W.W.). 
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45.  MONOTROPACEAE. 

MONOTROPA  Linn.  209. 

1331.  M.  Hypopltys  Linn.  Yellow  Bird’s-nest. 

5.  Redwell  Wood.  17.  Wood  near  Headley7  Lane.  Reigate  Hill. 
18.  Titsey  Plantation.  20.  Holwood  Park.  Farnborougli.  23.  Cuckoo 
Wood,  Dovvne.  Rushmore  Hill,  Halstead. 


46.  PLUMBAGINACEAE. 

LIMONI UM  Mill.  270. 

1332.  L.  vulgare  Mill.  Sea  Lavender. 

12.  Grays. 

47.  PRIMULACEAE. 

HOTTONIA  Linn.  272. 

1342.  H.  palustris  Linn.  Water  Violet. 

3.  Staines.  4.  Totteridge  Green.  8.  (Lea  Valley)  several  stations. 
9.  Walthamstow  Ponds  and  Wake  Valley  Pond  in  Epping  Forest.  11. 
Shenfield.  Romford.  12.  Chadwell.  Tilbury.  13.  Weybridge.  Thorpe 
to  Chertsey.  18.  Pond  N.  of  Titsey  (W.W.).  20.  Mottingliam. 

PRIMULA  Linn.  273. 

1343.  P.  vulgaris  Huds.  Primrose. 

No  records  for  divisions  3,  8,  10,  14  and  21.  Rare  in  Epping  Forest 
though  plentiful  elsewhere  in  division  9.  Perhaps  most  abundant  in 
divisions  19  and  23. 


1344.  P.  veris  Linn.  Cowslip. 

No  records  for  divisions  10,  12,  13,  14,  16,  20  and  22.  Recorded  as 
plentiful  in  divisions  4  (Harrow),  7  (Enfield  Chase),  9  (Epping)  and  17 
(Banstead). 

LYS1MACHIA  Linn.  275. 

1350.  L.  vulgaris  Linn.  'Yellow  Loosest  rife. 

1.  Several  stations.  3.  Sunbury.  Hampton  Court.  9.  Banks  of 
the  Roding.  13.  New  Ham.  Esher.  14.  Between  Ivew  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  19.  Oxted.  20.  Derrick  Common,  Farnborough. 

1351.  L.  punctata  Linn. 

9.  On  the  banks  of  the  Roding,  1908.  Disappeared  later. 

1353.  L.  Nummularia  Linn.  Creeping  Jenny.  t 

All  divisions  except  12,  13,  16,  17  and  21.  Appears  to  be  commoner 
on  the  northern  side. 

1354.  L.  nemorum  Linn.  Yellow  Pimpernel. 

Frequent  in  woods,  but  no  records  in  the  river  divisions  of  8,  12,  13 

and  21,  nor  in  14  (Wimbledon)  and  23  (North  Downs,  Kent).  In  the 
last  it  must  surely  be  present. 
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GLAUX  Linn.  277. 

1356.  G.  maritima  Linn.  Sea  Milkwort. 

12.  West  Thurrock  Marsh.  Grays.  Near  Dagenham.  21.  Swans- 
combe  Marshes.  Littlebrook  Marshes.  River  bank  near  Crossness. 

In  1924  this  seaside  plant  was  growing  freely  on  and  near  the  golf 
greens  on  Wimbledon  Common  (division  14)  evidently  introduced  in 
turves  for  the  greens. 


ANAGALLIS  Lmn.  278. 

1357.  A.  arvensis  Linn.  Scarlet  Pimpernel. 

•All  divisions  except  14,  15  and  18.  Probably  in  all.  Flesh  coloured 
flowers  have  been  recorded,  and  at  Chipstead  (division  17)  a  form  flore 
violaceo. 

1358.  A.  foemina  Mill,  (coerulea  Schreb.). 

9.  Cliingford  (garden  casual).  17.  Cornfield,  Buckland  Hills.  18. 
Near  Oxted.  19.  Limpsfield  on  allotments  (casual).  23.  Downe. 

1359.  A.  tenella  Linn.  Bog  Pimpernel. 

9.  Epping  Forest,  between  the  Wake  Arms  and  Tlieydon.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  still  survives. 


SAMOLUS  Linn.  280. 

1361.  S.  Valerandi  Linn.  Brook  weed. 
21.  Stone  Marshes  ( teste  W.W.). 


48.  OLEACEAE. 

t  SYRINGA  Linn, 
t  S.  vulgaris  Linn.  Mock  Orange. 

Semi-wild  in  19.  Near  Oxted  Mill.  22.  Hedges  at  Darenth  and 
Farningham  Road.  Eastern  European. 

FRAXINUS  Linn.  281. 

1362.  F.  excelsior  Linn.  Ash. 

This  noble  tree  is  generally  common,  but  appears  more  so  on  the 
south  side.  Not  yet  recorded  in  divisions  12  (Rainham)  and  16  (Nor¬ 
wood). 


LIGUSTRUM  Linn.  282. 

1363.  L.  vulgare  Linn.  Privet. 

4.  Stanmore.  5.  North  Minims.  6.  Bush  Hill  Park.  7.  Hoddes- 
don.  Near  Essendon.  9.  Snaresbrook  Heath.  In  every  division  (13  to 
24)  on  the  southern  side  and  in  numerous  localities. 


49.  APOCYNACEAE. 

VINCA  Linn.  283. 

1364.  V.  major  Linn.  Greater  Periwinkle. 

Recorded  in  divisions  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  13,  15,  17  and  22.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cases  said  to  be  well  established  and  not  near  houses  :  1.  Vyiai- 
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disbury.  9.  Lane  from  Sewardstone  to  High  Beach.  Near  Tawney 
Hatch. 

1365.  V.  minor  Linn.  Lesser  Periwinkle. 

Found  in  divisions  2  to  7,  9,  11,  13,  18  to  20.  Most  records  in  4,  7,  9 
and  19.  Probably  wild  here  and  there,  but  not  seen  in  Epping  Forest 
proper. 


50.  GENTIANACEAE. 

BL A CKSTONI A  Huds.  285.  (CHLORA  Linn.). 

1367.  B.  perfoliata  Huds.  Yellow  Wort. 

12.  West  Thurrock.  17.  Many  stations.  18.  Downs  above  Oxted. 
19.  Oxted  (on  Gault  Clay).  22.  Joydens  Wood.  Clielsfield.  23.  Sliore- 
ham,  etc. 

Bare  off  the  chalk. 


ERYTHRAEA  Necker.  286. 

1368.  E.  Centaurium  Pers.  Centaury. 

Recorded  in  divisions  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  15,  17  to  19,  22  to  24. 

1373.  E.  pulchella  Fr. 

15.  W.  of  Epsom  Common.  Lane  from  Effingham  Junction  to  Banks 
Common.  18.  Edge  of  Titsey  Plantation.  Downs  above  Barrow  Green. 

GENTIAN  A  Linn.  288. 

1385.  G.  Amarella  Linn.  Autumn  Gentian. 

2.  Sarratt.  17.  Ileigate.  Chipstead.  18.  Downs  above  Oxted. 
23.  Downs  near  Knoekholt.  Slioreham. 

MEN Y ANTHES  Linn.  289. 

1386.  M.  trifoliata  Linn.  Bogbean. 

4.  Totteridge  Green.  6.  Hampstead  Heath  ( circa  1905).  7.  Brox- 

bourne.  Wormley  West  End.  9.  Coopersale  Common.  Pond  near 
Ambresbury  Banks.  14.  Wimbledon  Common. 

NYMPHOJ DES  Hill.  290. 

1387.  N.  peltatum  Gmel.  (Villarsia  nymphoides). 

3.  Hampton.  Long  Water,  Hampton  Court.  9.  Pond  near  Ambres¬ 
bury  Banks.  13.  By  the  R.  Thames,  Walton  on  Thames.  14.  By  the 
R.  Thames,  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond. 

i 

52.  BORAGINACEAE. 

CYNOGLOSSUM  Linn.  292. 

1389.  C.  officinale  Linn.  Common  Hound’ s-tongue. 

14.  Richmond  Park.  17.  Headley  Heath.  Near  Nower  Wood. 
Mickleham  Downs.  18.  Downs  above  Limpsfield.  Near  Worms  Heath. 
22.  Between  Chelsfield  and  Slioreham.  23.  Eynsford.  N.E.  of  Otford. 
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1390.  C.  montanum  Linn.  Green  Hound’  s-tongue. 

17.  Norbury  Park  Woods.  Mickleliam  Downs. 

This  rare  plant  still  occurs  freely  in  this  area,  where  it  was  first  re¬ 
corded  in  1666. 


SYMPHYTUM  Linn.  294. 

1392.  S.  officinale  Linn.  Comfrey. 

Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  17  (Banstead)  and  18  (Caterham). 
In  11  and  24,  the  purple  flowered  form  only  (var.  patens  Sibtli.)  has 
been  recorded.  This  form  has  also  occurred  in  divisions  3,  7,  9,  19  and  20. 

1393.  S.  peregrinum  Ledeb. 

17.  Roadside  at  foot  of  Colley  Hill,  Reigate. 

?  Introduced.  Native  of  Caucasus. 

1395.  S.  tuberosum  Linn.  Tuberous  Comfrey. 

21.  Greenhithe.  Discovered  in  1932  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Cooke  on  waste 
land  not  far  from  the  river. 

BOR  AGO  Linn.  295. 

1396.  B.  officinalis  Linn.  Borage. 

6.  Hornsey.  7.  Wormley  West  End. 

As  a  casual  only. 


ANCHUSA  Linn.  296. 

1397.  A.  officinalis  Linn.  * Common  Alban ct. 

20.  Elmstead.  As  a  casual  on  the  railway  bank. 

1398.  A.  sempervirens  Linn.  Evergreen  Alban et. 

7.  Broxbourne,  in  several  places.  13.  Walton.  17.  Box  Hill. 

LYCOPSIS  Linn.  297. 

1399.  L.  arvensis  Linn.  Field  Albanet. 

In  divisions  4,  6.  7.  11,  12,  13,  19,  20  and  22. 

MYOSOTIS  Linn.  300. 

1404.  M.  caespitosa  Schultz. 

4.  Ruislip.  13.  Esher,  West  End  Common.  14.  Wimbledon  Com¬ 
mon.  19.  Limpsfield.  20.  Chislehurst.  Southborough.  Darrack 
Wood,  Orpington.  21.  Dartford  Marsh. 

1405.  M.  palustris  Hill.  Forget  -me-not. 

In  all  the  northern  divisions  except  6.  Also  the  following  southern 
records:  13.  Near  Weybridge.  19.  Oxted  Millpond.  20.  Bickley.  Near 
Bromley.  21  and  22.  Dartford.  23.  Shoreham.  24.  Near  Brasted. 

The  northern  early  records  of  4/.  palustris  are  not  all  free  from  doubt ; 
they  may  include  M.  caespitosa.  In  divisions  19  and  20  the  latter  species 
is  frequent  in  marshy  places  and  M.  palustris  is  confined  to  running 
streams  and  riverbanks. 
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1406.  M.  repens  G.  &  D.  Don. 

19.  Yalden  Spring,  Limpsfield  Chart  ( teste  C.E.S.). 

1408.  M.  sylvatica  Hoffm.  W  ood  Forget-me-not. 

18.  Wood  N.W.  of  Titsey.  Bedlestead  (Chelsham).  19.  Clacket, 
near  Titsey.  Titsey  Wood. 

This  beautiful  Forget-me-not  is  plentiful  and  undoubtedly  native 
in  this  area. 


1409.  M.  arvensis  Hill.  Field  Forget-me-not. 

Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  8  (Lea  Valley)  and  12  (Rainliam)  and 
may  be  absent  from  these  river  marshes. 

1410.  M.  collina  Hoffm. 

1.  Denham.  2.  Chandlers  Cross.  4.  Whitchurch.  5.  Near  St 
Albans.  N.  and  S.  Minims.  18.  Worms  Heath.  19.  Limpsfield.  20. 
Crofton.  22.  Lullingstone  Park. 

1411.  M.  versicolor  Sm. 

Recorded  in  divisions  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  13,  15,  17,  19,  20  and  22. 

These  two  small  species  (1410  and  1411)  flower  early  and  disappear 
so  soon  that  they  may  easily  be  missed. 


LITHOSPERMUM  Linn.  301. 

1413.  L.  officinale  Linn.  Common  Cromwell. 

20.  N.  of  Orpington.  22.  Lullingstone  Park.  23.  Romney  Street. 
Near  Otford,  N.  side  of  Kemsing  road. 

1414.  L.  arvense  Linn.  Corn  Cromwell . 

3.  West  Drayton.  4.  Hendon.  9.  Woodford  Wells  (casual  in  gar¬ 
den).  17.  N.W.  of  Betchworth.  18.  At  foot  of  Oxted  Downs.  22.  W. 
of  Eynsford. 

ECHIUM  Linn.  302. 

1415.  E.  vulgare  Linn.  Viper's  Bugloss. 

This  conspicuous  species  has  been  recorded  in  divisions  2,  4,  6  to  13, 
17,  18  and  19.  It  is  frequent  in  17,  and  probably  native  in  other  divi¬ 
sions  also,  though  some  records  (e.g.  Chingford,  Lea  Bridge)  appear  to 
be  of  casual  plants  only. 


53.  CONVOLVULACEAE. 

CALYSTEGIA  Br.  303.  " 

1417.  C.  sepium  Br.  Larger  Bindweed. 

Generally  abundant,  but  not  yet  recorded  in  division  18  (Caterham). 

CONVOLVULUS  Linn.  304. 

1419.  C.  arvensis  Linn.  Bindweed ,  Field  Convolvidus. 
Abundant  in  all  divisions. 
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CUSCUTA  Linn.  305. 

1420.  C.  europaea  Linn.  Great  Dodder. 

13.  Between  Thorpe  and  Egham  on  Urtica  dioica. 

1421.  C.  Epithymum  Murr.  Lesser  Dodder. 

9.  High  Beach,  J  mile  N.E.  of  the  church,  on  Calluna.  13.  Oxshott 
heath  on  Ulex.  14.  Wimbledon  Common.  ]7.  Fetcham  Downs.  18. 
Limpsfield  chalkpit.  Oxted  Downs.  19.  Limpsfield  Common  on  Ulex, 
Erica,  Calluna  and  Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  20.  Paul’s  Cray  Common. 
Hayes  Common.  22.  Dartford  Heath.  23.  Near  Eynsford. 

On  the  chalk  in  divisions  17  and  18  the  Dodder  is  found  on  a  variety 
of  hosts,  including  Lotus,  Tri folium,  Silenc,  Pot  crimp, ,  llosa,  Peuce- 
danum ,  Origanum ,  etc. 

1422.  C.  Trifolii  Bab. 

17.  Headley  (1898). 

54.  SOLANACEAE. 

SOLANUM  Linn.  306. 

1423.  S.  Dulcamara  Linn.  Litter  sweet . 

Many  records  in  all  divisions. 

1424.  S.  nigrum  Linn.  Black  Nightshade. 

Tn  all  divisions  except  18  and  23. 

LYCIUM  Linn.  307. 

1425.  L.  chinense  Mill.  “  Tea  Tree.” 

This  Chinese  shrub,  common  in  gardens,  is  reported  naturalised  or 
“  semi-wild  ”  in  divisions  6,  7,  8,  12,  16,  17,  19  to  23. 

ATROPA  Linn.  308. 

1426.  A.  Belladonna  Linn.  Deadly  Nightshade. 

2.  Cassiobury  Park.  17.  Norburv  Park.  Fetcham  Downs.  Mickle- 
ham  Downs,  etc.  18.  Oxted  Downs.  Limpsfield  Chalkpit.  22.  Be¬ 
tween  Chelsfield  and  Shoreham.  Lullingstone  Park.  23.  Eynsford 
Downs.  Otford  Downs. 

Also  as  a  casual  at  6.  Highgate  North  Hill.  9.  Chingford.  19. 
Oxted  (Woodhurst  Park). 

DATURA  Linn.  309. 

1427.  D.  Stramonium  Linn.  Thornapple. 

2.  Denham.  19.  Allotments  at  Limpsfield. 

HYOSCYAMUS  Linn.  310. 

1428.  H.  niger  Linn.  Henbane. 

4.  Canal  side  N.  of  Uxbridge.  9.  Hale  End.  ^King’s  Head  Hill, 
Chingford.  Woodford  Green.  12.  Grays.  21.  Roadside  near  Dartford, 

Probably  a  casual  in  all  these  stations. 
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55.  SCROPH  U  LARIACEAE. 

VERBASCUM  Linn.  311. 

1430.  V.  Thapsus  Linn.  Common  Mullein. 

Recorded  in  divisions  1,  2,  4,  7,  9,  11,  12,  15  to  23.  Most  frequent 
on  the  chalk  in  17,  18  and  23. 


1432.  V.  Lychnitis  Linn. 

Var.  b.  alburn  Mill.  White  Mullein. 

18.  Worms  Heath.  Riddlesdown.  Near  Warlingham.  Farthing 
Down.  20.  Elmstead.  Bickley.  23.  E.  of  Cuckoo  Wood,  Downe. 
Near  Eynsford. 


1433.  V.  nigrum  Linn.  Black  Mullein. 

2.  Sarratt.  7.  Great  Amwell.  Hertingfordbury.  8.  St  Margaret’s. 
13.  Clavgate.  17  and  18.  Frequent.  19.  Tandridge.  Oxted. 

LINAR  I A  Hill.  312. 

1436.  L.  Cymtoalaria  Mill.  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax. 

This  pretty  little  trailer,  a  naturalised  alien,  native  of  Europe,  is 
recorded  in  all  divisions  except  5,  10,  13  and  18. 

1437.  L.  Elatine  Mill. 

1.  Rowley  Farm.  2.  Chorley  Wood.  4.  Near  Harefield.  9.  Staple- 
ford  Tawney.  Abridge.  10.  Hainault  Forest.  11.  Hare  Street,  Rom¬ 
ford.  17.  Several  stations.  18.  N.  of  Limpsfield.  23.  “  General  on 
Downs.” 

1438.  L.  spuria  Mill.  Fluellen. 

1.  Thorney.  Colnbrook.  2.  Chalfont  St  Peter.  5.  North  Minims. 
9.  Stapleford  Tawney.  Theydon  Garnon.  11.  Hare  Street,  Romford. 
17.  Several  stations.  18.  N.  of  Limpsfield.  19.  Near  Betchworth 
Station.  20  Chislehurst  Common.  23.  “  General  on  Downs.” 

These  two  species,  L.  Elatine  and  L.  spuria  are  frequently  found  in 
the  same  field. 


1441.  L.  purpurea  Mill. 

19.  Established  for  many  years  on  an  old  wall  by  Limpsfield  Church. 
South  European. 


1442.  L.  repens  Mill. 

21.  Near  Romney  Street,  1933  (Rev.  P.  H.  Cooke). 


1443.  L.  vulgaris  Mill.  Yellow  Toadflax. 
Many  records  in  every  division  except  12  (Rainliam). 
ornament  of  town  railway  banks. 


A  frequent 


1444.  L.  minor  Desf. 

2.  Several  stations.  4.  Harefield.  7.  Potters  Bar.  9.  Wood 
Hatch.  17.  Several  stations.  18.  Crohamlmrst.  N,  of  Oxted.  19. 
Oxted,  20,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham, 
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ANTIRRHINUM  Linn.  313. 

1445.  A.  majus  Linn.  Snapdragon . 

This  well-known  garden  flower  has  been  recorded  as  established  on 
railway  cuttings  in  16.  Near  Clapham  Junction.  17.  Near  Sutton. 
20.  On  a  wall  at  Hayes. 

1446.  A.  Orontlum  Linn.  Weasel  Snout . 

1.  Iver  Heath.  19.  Near  Oxted.  20.  Holwood  Park. 

SCROPHULARIA  Linn.  314. 

1447.  S.  aquatlca  Linn.  Water  Betnny. 

Recorded  in  every  division  except  17  (Banstead). 

1449.  S.  nodosa  Linn.  Figwort. 

In  all  divisions  except  8  (Lea  Valley),  10  (Hainault),  12  (Rainham), 
and  14  (Wimbledon). 


MIMULUS  Linn.  315. 

1452.  M.  Langsdorfii  Bonn  (M,  luteus).  Monl:cy  Flower . 

In  divisions  1  to  5,  7,  8,  13,  15,  19  and  24. 

A  conspicuous  American  alien,  naturalised  by  our  watersides.  Abun¬ 
dant  in  division  8  (Lea  Valley). 

DIGITALIS  Linn.  318. 

1455.  D.  purpurea  Linn.  Foxglove. 

The  most  stately  of  our  wild  flowers  has  been  recorded  in  all  divisions 
except  6  (Hampstead),  8  (Lea  Valley)  and  23  (North  Downs,  Kent); 
often  as  seedlings  only  in  the  frequented  districts  such  as  Epping  Forest. 

VERONICA  Linn.  319. 

1456.  V.  hederaefolia  Linn.  Ivy  Speedwell. 

In  all  divisions  except  1,  10,  14  and  18. 

1457.  V.  polita  Fr.  Field  Speedwell . 

In  all  divisions  except  15.  21  and  24.  Probably  in  these  also. 

« 

1458.  V.  agrestis  Linn. 

11.  Warley.  17.  Near  Headley.  19.  Limpsfield.  21.  Stone  Marshes. 
22.  Near  Southfleet. 

1459.  V,  persica  Poir.  Foxhound  s  Speedwell . 

This  reputed  alien  has  been  freely  recorded  from  cultivated  land  in 
all  divisions. 

1464.  V.  arvertsis  Linn.  Wall  Speedwell 

In  all  divisions  except  6  (Hampstead)  and  24  (Westerham).  Probably 
overlooked. 

1465.  V.  serpy llifolia  Linn. 

Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  3,  6,  8,  14  and  16.  but  not  abun¬ 
dantly. 
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1471.  V.  officinalis  Linn.  Common  Speedwell. 

No  records  in  the  river  divisions  1  (Colnbrook),  8  (Lea  Valley),  12 
and  21  (Thames  Marshes),  nor  in  3,  15  or  23.  A  white-flowered  form  has 
been  found  at  Chipstead  (division  17). 

1472.  V.  Chamaedrys  Linn.  Germander  Speedwell. 

This  favourite  ornament  of  our  hedgebanks  is  recorded  freely  in 
every  division. 


1473.  V.  montana  Linn. 

5.  Shenley.  North  Minims.  6.  Queen’s  Wood,  Highgate.  7.  Beau¬ 
mont  Manor.  Broxbourne.  9.  Epping  Lower  Forest.  Woodredon  Hill. 
Ongar  Park  Wood.  13.  Little  Heath.  16.  Shirley.  17.  Headley. 
Buckland  Hills.  18.  Farthing  Downs.  Woldingham.  19.  Wood  N. 
of  Oxted.  Limpsfield,  by  the  brook.  20.  Crofton  Court.  Lessness  Ab¬ 
bey  Wood.  22.  Southfleet.  24.  Brasted. 

1474.  V.  scutellata  Linn.  Marsh  Speedwell . 

2.  Pricket  Wood.  3.  West  Drayton.  4.  Stanmore.  Whitchurch. 
Ruislip  Reservoir.  6.  Finchley  Common.  7.  Broxbourne.  Wormley 
West  End.  9.  Epping  Forest,  “  Rising  Sun.”  11.  Bentley.  13. 
Several  stations.  15.  Banks  Common.  19.  Limpsfield.  20.  Chisle- 
hurst  Common.  Iveston  Bog. 

1475.  V.  Anagallis-aquatica  Linn.  Water  Speedwell. 

All  northern  divisions  except  6,  11  and  12,  and  the  following  south¬ 
ern  :  19.  Redhill.  20.  Southend  (Bromley).  21.  Hartford  Marsh.  22. 
Near  Southfleet. 

1476.  V.  Beccabunga  Linn,  lirooklime. 

Not  yet  recorded  in  divisions  18,  21,  22  and  23.  Frequent  in  all 
others.  Probably  absent  from  the  chalk  districts  of  18  and  23,  where 
there  is  no  running  water. 

EUPHRASIA  Linn.  320. 

E.  officinalis  Linn  (aggregate) .  Eyebright. 

Recorded  in  divisions  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11  and  12. 

This  critical  genus  requires  the  attention  of  our  recorders.  The  above  re¬ 
cords  of  the  aggregate  were  made  before  work  was  started  on  the  southern 
divisions  in  1914.  Since  then  the  Eyebrights  have  been  largely  avoided.  The 
records  which  follow7,  while  probably  correct,  require  a  word  of  caution. 

1477.  E.  stricta  Host.  ^ 

17.  Plentiful  on  Reigate  Hill,  1931. 

1481.  E.  nemorosa  Pers. 

23.  Near  Shoreham.  Believed  to  be  widespread. 

1483.  E.  curta  Fr. 

17.  In  a  valley  at  the  back  of  Box  Hill,  off  Headley  Lane. 
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1491.  E.  Rostkoviana  Hayne. 

7.  W.  of  Broxbournebury.  15.  Great  Bookham  Common.  17. 
Mickleham  Downs. 


1494.  E.  Kerneri  Wettst. 

17.  Chipstead.  23.  Near  Romney  Street. 

BART  SI  A  Linn.  321. 

1496.  B.  Odontites  Huds.  Bed  Bartsia. 

Generally  common,  but  no  records  from  divisions  6,  8,  13,  14,  16,  20 
and  21. 


PEDICULARIS  Linn.  322. 

1500.  P.  sylvatica  Linn.  Lousewort. 

Recorded  in  divisions  2,  4.  5,  7,  9,  10,  13,  15.  19,  20  and  24,  in  damp 
heathy  or  grassy  places. 

RHINANTHUS  Linn.  323. 

1502.  R.  minor  Ehrh.  (Crista-galli  Linn.,  p.p.).  Common,  Battle. 

Frequent  on  the  northern  side,  all  divisions  except  1.  10  and  12.  On 
the  south  at:  13.  Walton.  15.  Great  Bookham  Common.  19.  Titsey 
Park.  23.  Halstead.  Above  Otford. 

MELAMPYRUM  Linn.  324. 

1510.  M.  arvense  Linn.  Purple  Cow-wlicat . 

9.  Monkhams  Estate,  Woodford,  1907. 

1511.  M.  pratense  Linn.  Common  Cow-wheat . 

1.  Fulmer.  2.  Bricket  Wood.  4.  Harefield.  6.  Highgate  Woods. 
Winchmore  Hill.  Coldfall  Wood.  7.  Wormley  West  End.  Near  Xor- 
thaw.  9.  Epping  Forest.  19.  Limpsfield  Chart.  20.  Hayes  Com¬ 
mon.  Iveston.  22.  Xear  Southfleet.  Kingsdown.  23.  Near  Shore- 
ham. 

The  above  appear  mainly  to  be  under  b.  vulgatwm  Pers. 

56.  OROBANCHACEAE. 

OROBANCHE  Linn.  325. 

1523.  O.  minor  Sm.  Small  Broomrape. 

1.  Thorney.  2.  Denham.  Sarratt.  3.  Harmondsworth.  12.  Pur- 
fleet.  Stifford.  17.  Chipstead.  19.  Limpsfield. 

LATHRAEA  Linn. 

1525.  L.  Squamaria  Linn.  Toothicort. 

4.  Lane  from  Harefield  to  Stillwell  Lock,  1928.  on  elm.  17.  Xear 
Box  Hill.  Between  Tadworth  and  Headley.  18.  Woods  between  Titsey 
and  Woldingliam.  Barrow  Green  Woods,  Oxted.  20.  Bickley.  Elm- 
stead.  Keston.  22.  Paul’s  Cray  Hill.  23.  Many  stations  in  this 
division  (Xorth  Downs,  Kent),  recorded  as  parasitic  on  elm,  maple, 
hollv.  hawthorn,  birch,  lilac. 

j  j  j 
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57.  LENT  I  BULARIACEAE. 

UTRICULAR  I A  Linn.  327. 

152'6.  U.  vulgaris  Linn.  Common  Bladderwort. 

9.  Pools  near  Whipps  Cross  and  near  Woodford,  in  Epping  Forest. 


58.  VERBENACEAE. 

VERBENA  Linn.  329. 

1530.  V.  officinalis  Linn.  Vervain. 

1.  Iver.  2.  Chandlers  Cross.  3.  Several  stations.  4.  Harefield. 
8.  Rye  House.  Amwell  Bury.  9.  Stapleford  Tawney.  13.  East  Mole- 
sey.  14.  Between  Wimbledon  and  Kingston.  15.  Between  Merton  and 
Carshalton.  17.  Several  stations.  18.  Oxted  Downs.  Riddlesdown. 
22.  Near  Crayford.  23.  Several  stations. 


59.  LABIATAE. 

MENTHA  Linn.  330. 

1540.  M.  viridis  Linn.  Spearmint. 

13.  Little  Heath  near  Oxsliott.  19.  Broadham  Green,  Oxted. 

This,  the  common  culinary  mint,  is  practically  always  a  garden 
escape. 

1541.  M.  piperita  Linn.  Peppe  r  m  in  t . 

18.  Fetcham  Downs.  19.  Broadham  Green  (var.  officinalis  Hall). 
There  is  a  tradition  of  former  cultivation  in  these  districts. 

1543.  M.  aquatica  Linn.  Water  Mint. 

Generally  common,  hut  no  records  in  divisions  3,  12,  18,  21  and  22. 

x  M.  arvensis  (sativa  Linn  ). 

4.  Harefield.  Totteridge.  5.  Redwell  Wood.  10.  Hainault  Forest. 
15.  Great  Bookham  Common.  19.  Oxted  Woods. 

1544.  M.  rubra  Sm.  Bed  Mint. 

7.  Enfield  Chase. 

1545.  M.  gentilis  Linn.  Branching  Bed  Mint. 

19.  Broadham  Green,  Oxted. 

Found  by  Mrs  E.  L.  Robbins  in  1921  and  confirmed  by  C.  E.  Salmon. 

1547.  M.  arvensis  Linn.  Field  Mint. 

Recorded  in  divisions  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  13,  14,  17,  18  and  19. 

1548.  M.  Pulegium  Linn.  Pennyroyal. 

17.  Burgh  Heath.  18.  Pond  at  Chelsham.  19.  Limpsfield  Common. 
This  interesting  Mint  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  from  this  area 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  shallow  pools  where  it  is  found. 
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LYCOPUS  Linn.  331. 

1549.  L.  europaeus  Linn.  Gipsy  wort. 

Plentiful  in  all  northern  divisions  (1  to  12)  and  13  and  14.  Also  re¬ 
corded  in  a  few  stations  in  15,  16,  20,  21  and  23,  but  appears  to  be 
absent  from  the  southern  chalk  and  greensand  areas. 

ORIGANUM  Linn.  332. 

1550.  0.  vulgare  Linn.  Marjoram. 

2.  Chorley  Wood.  4.  Harefield.  7.  Broxbourne.  Newgate  Street. 
12.  Tliurrocks.  Abundant  on  the  chalk  in  17,  18,  19,  22  and  23.  Also 
20.  Near  West  Wickham.  21.  Hartford. 

THYMUS  Linn.  333. 

1551.  T.  Serpyilum  Linn.  Thyme. 

Records  in  divisions  3,  4,  7,  9,  13,  15,  17  to  20,  23,  24. 

The  individual  records  are  few,  but  reliable. 

1552.  T.  ovatus  Mill.  Thyme. 

Records  in  divisions  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11  and  16  placed  under  T. 
Chamaedrys  Fr.  must  be  regarded  with  some  doubt.  Those  in  divisions 
17,  18,  19,  23  and  24  are  considered  correct. 

CLIN OPODIUM  Linn.  334. 

1553.  C.  vulgare  Linn.  Wild  Basil. 

In  divisions  1  to  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  16  to  20,  22  to  24. 

CALAMINTHA  Lam. 

1554.  C.  Acinos  Clairv.  Basil  Thyme. 

4.  Harefield.  12.  Purfleet.  17.  Several  stations.  18.  Oxtcd  Downs. 
23.  Near  Leaves  Green. 


1556.  C.  Nepeta  Savi. 

2.  Baldwins  Lane,  near  Croxley  Green.  20.  Abbey  Wood. 

1557.  C.  ascendens  Jord.  (officinalis).  Calamint. 

I.  Denham.  12.  Chadwell.  Hangmans  Wood,  Grays.  17.  Box 
Hill.  Leatherhead.  18.  Oxted  Downs. 

MELISSA  Linn.  336. 

1559.  M.  officinalis  Linn.  Balm. 

17.  Box  Hill.  An  established  alien,  European. 

SALVIA  Linn.  337. 

1560.  S.  horminioides  Pourr.  (S.  verbenaca).  Wild  Sage,  Clary. 

II.  Towpath,  Hampton  Court.  9.  Great  Parndon.  12.  Near  Stif- 
ford.  Purfleet.  Chadwell.  14.  Between  Kew  and  Richmond.  18. 
Near  Worms  Heath.  19.  Reigate.  20.  Charlton.  Hayes  Common. 
21.  Northfleet.  22.  Darenth  Churchyard.  Knockliolt.  Crayford.  23. 
Shoreham  Churchyard. 

Said  to  have  been  planted  in  churchyards  as  an  emblem  of  immor¬ 
tality. 
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1562.  S.  pratensis  Linn.  Meadow  Sage. 

15.  On  a  roadside  between  Oxsliott  and  Cobliam.  19.  In  a  meadow 
between  Limpsfield  and  the  Kent  border. 

f  S.  sylvestris  Linn. 

hound  in  1908  at  Great  Amwell  (division  7)  and  Amwell  Bury  (divi¬ 
sion  8)  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Cooke. 

1563.  S.  verticil  lata  Linn. 

17.  Banstead  Heath. 

NEPETA  Linn.  338. 

1564.  N.  Cataria  Linn.  Cat  Mint. 

3.  Hampton  Court.  4.  Near  Ha  refield.  13.  Wey  bridge  Heath. 

18.  Riddlesdown.  Sanderstead.  23.  E.  of  Shoreham.  S.  of  Farnborough. 

1565.  N.  hederacea  Trev.  (Glechoma  Benth.)  Ground  ley. 
Recorded  freely  in  every  division. 


SCUTELLARIA  Linn.  339. 

1566.  S.  galericulata  Linn.  Skullcap. 

Many  records  in  divisions  1  to  9,  also  11  and  13.  Elsewhere  :  14.  Be¬ 
tween  Richmond  and  Kingston.  19.  Itchingwood  Common,  Limpsfield. 
24.  Wester  ham. 

A  rare  plant  in  the  southern  divisions. 

1567.  S.  minor  Huds.  Lesser  Skullcap. 

A.  Stanmore  Heath.  Harrow  Weald  Common.  13.  Oxsliott  Heath. 
14.  Wimbledon  Common.  Ham  Gate  Pond.  19.  Reigate  Heath.  Limps¬ 
field  Chart,  by  Yalden  Spring.  20.  Paul’s  Cray  Common.  Keston  Bog. 

PRUNELLA  Linn.  340. 

1568.  P.  vulgaris  Linn.  Self  heal. 

In  every  division  except  21  (Kent  Marshes). 

MARRUBIUM  Linn.  342. 

1571.  M.  vulgare  Linn.  Horehound. 

19.  Limpsfield,  as  a  weed  on  cultivated  ground.  23.  Maplesconibe, 
on  a  rabbit  warren. 


STACHYS  Linn.  343. 

1572.  S.  officinalis  Trev.  (Betonica  Benth.).  Betony. 
Recorded  in  all  divisions  except  8,  12,  15,  16,  18  and  21.  * 

1574.  S.  palustris  Linn.  Marsh  Woundwort. 

Records  in  all  divisions  except  10,  12,  16,  17,  22  to  24,  but  not 
generall}7  plentiful. 

x  S.  sylvatica  (ambigua  Sin.). 

24.  Westerham  (W.W.). 
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1575.  S.  sylvatica  Linn.  Woundwort. 

Freely  in  all  divisions. 

t  S.  recta  Linn. 

9.  Chigwell,  1907.  Alien,  European. 

1577.  S.  arvensis  Linn. 

1.  Lambourne  Farm,  Iver.  10.  Hainault.  19.  Paines  Hill,  Limps- 
field.  24.  Force  Green. 

t  S.  annua  Linn. 

9.  Woodford  Green,  on  waste  ground.  Alien,  European. 

GALEOPSIS  Linn.  344. 

1580.  G.  angustlfolia  Ehrli.  Bed  Hemp  Nettle. 

2.  Chorley  Wood.  4.  Hendon.  9.  Woodford  Green.  Epping  Forest. 
15.  Fetcham.  17.  Cliipstead.  18.  Downs  N.  of  Limpsfield.  19.  Near 
Oxted.  20.  Paul’s  Cray  Common.  Keston  Common. 

Likely  to  have  been  a  casual  in  divisions  4  and  9. 

1583.  G.  Tetrahit  Linn.  Hemp  Nettle. 

Scattered  localities  in  divisions  1  to  7,  9,  11,  17,  19  and  23.  Com¬ 
moner  in  the  northern  section. 

Var.  b.  bifida  (Boenn.). 

20.  Holwood  Park. 


LAMIUM  Linn.  346. 

1585.  L.  amplexicaule  Linn.  Henbit. 

No  records  in  divisions  6,  7,  10,  11,  16,  18  and  23.  Scattered  distri¬ 
bution  elsewhere. 


1587.  L.  hybridum  Vill. 

1.  Near  Langley.  Lambourne  Farm,  Iver.  13.  Thorpe,  near  the 
Church.  19.  Bank  near  Oxted  Church.  Fields  W.  of  Godstone.  20. 
New  Eltham.  Holwood  Park.  N.  of  Orpington.  23.  Nash,  near 
Keston. 


1588.  L.  purpureum  Linn.  Bed  Dead-nettle. 

Plentifully  in  all  divisions.  White-flowered  plants  have  been  recorded 
at  9.  Near  Ongar.  13.  Weybridge.  20.  Abbey  Wood,  in  a  garden. 

Var.  b.  decipiens  Sonder. 

20.  Bromley. 

1589.  L.  maculatum  Linn.  Spotted  Dead-nettle. 

17.  Cliipstead. 

1590.  L.  album  Linn.  White  Dead-nettle. 

Abundant  in  every  division. 
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1591.  L.  Galeobdolon  Crantz.  Yellow  Archangel. 

Generally  frequent  in  shady  places  but  no  records  from  divisions  1, 
3,  10,  12,  13  to  16  and  21.  Appears  to  be  absent  from  Epping  Forest 
proper. 

BALLOT  A  Linn.  347. 

1592.  B.  nigra  Linn.  Black  Horehound. 

Generally  abundant,  but  no  record  from  division  10  (Hainault).  it 
must  surely  be  there. 


TEUCRIUM  Linn.  348. 

1594.  T.  BOtrys  Linn.  Cut-leaved  Germander . 

This  rare  and  elegant  plant  has  been  recorded  only  in  the  Banstead 
division  (17)  at  Chipstead.  Edge  of  Banstead  Wood.  Back  of  Box  Hill. 
It  is  uncertain  in  its  appearances. 

1597.  T.  Scorodonia  Linn.  Wood  Gage. 

Recorded,  generally  abundant,  in  evei'3T  division  except  21  (Thames 
Marshes),  where  it  may  be  missing. 

AJUGA  Linn.  349. 

1598.  A.  reptans  Linn.  Bugle. 

In  all  divisions  except  21  and  24,  generally  plentiful. 

1601.  A.  Chamaepitys  Sclireb.  Ground  Pine. 

17.  Box  Hill.  Buckland  Hills.  Chipstead.  Near  Banstead  Wood. 
Mickleham  Downs,  above  Headley  Lane.  18.  Clielsliam.  22  and  23. 
Near  Eynsford. 

60.  PLANTAGINACEAE. 

PLANTAGO  Linn.  350. 

1605.  P.  Coronopus  Linn.  Buckthorn  Plantain. 

In  divisions  2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  12  to  15,  18  to  22  and  24.  Local.  Most 
frequent  in  13  (Weybridge)  and  19  (Holmesdale). 

1606.  P.  maritima  Linn.  Sea  Plantain. 

12.  West  Thurrock  Marsh.  Grays.  21.  Swanscombe  Marshes.  Stone 
M  arshes.  Riverbank  near  Crossness. 

Also  at  14.  Wimbledon  Common,  on  the  golf  links,  introduced  in  turf. 

1607.  P.  lanceolata  Linn.  Itibwort  Plantain. 

Frequent  in  meadows  in  all  divisions. 

1609.  P.  media  Linn.  Iloary  Plantain. 

Locally  in  all  divisions  except  6  (Hampstead),  10  (Hainault),  11 
(Brentwood)  and  20  (Blackheath).  Most  commonly  on  the  chalk  in 
divisions  17,  18  and  23. 

1610.  P.  major  Linn.  Great  Plantain. 

Ubiquitous  and  in  every  division;  The  monstrous  form,  known  as 
the  Wheatear  Plantain,  has  been  found. 
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